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Stranger in Paradise 

THE WRITER IN HOLLYWOOD 

h\' Vitf^tfiiu A I. CLirk 

Aldous Huxlfv. Ra\mond ChandlcT. William r'aulkiuT. Christopher 
IsIuTwocxI. and Janifs Ai;fc art* anion^ the man\ skilled and prcsti>»ious 
writers who bccimu* |vrt of the 1 It)llywood Mstem tor a time. Their scripts 
and images have survived the Golden A^e of the studio sustem. 

Live Television Is Alive and Well 
At the Library of Congress 

h\ Robert Sarnie k 

For the producer of ••O.rnihus* every ni^ht was opening* ni,i;ht during the 
live television era. 

Color and Music and Movement 

THE FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT LIVES ON 
IN THE PAGES OF ITS PRODUCTION DULLETINS 

by Ruth B. Kenis 

Directors reports, photos, costunu* designs, set layouts, plot summaries, 
audience reactions, and critics' reviews hound for poster'tv in FTP produc- 
t in bulletins provide a vivid picture of a unK|ue and [ertile chapter in 
American theatrical history. 

A Gift of Love through Music 

THE LEGAry OF ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 

by Elise K. Kirk 

The philanthropy of Elizabeth Spra^ue Coolid^e transforn.ed the Library 
ot Congress into an international center of chamber music and led to the 
commi.ssionin^^ of many of the twentieth century's most important 
com|X)Sitioiis. 

Ballet for Martha 

THE COMMISSIONING OF APPALACHIAN SPRING 

by Wayne D. Shirley 

A ^reat composer — Aaron Copland — is commissioned to do a work for a 
^reat choreographer— Martha Graham — and America is enriched by the 
result, but onlv after a^oni/,in^ delays. 

With Villa North of the Border- 
On Location 

by Aurelio de las Reyes 

By 1915 Pancho Villa \s days as a film star were ending and he was in.stead 
invading border towns in Texas and New Mexico and avoiding* U.S. film- 
makers and reporters as well as troops and generals. 

All the Presidents* Movies 

by Karen jaehne 

From a one- reel movie of Theodore Roosevelt to All the Preside at \s Me a, 
films have done a >^reat deal to shape th" popular conception of U.S. presidents. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 



On October 9. 1929. J. S. Kich s Art of the I\irue 
was performed in the Library's Coolid^e Auditorium. 
"We are da/ed.** said Musiail Amey/c/s A. Waiter 
Kramer, who felt nmcieen unmterrupted fugues pro- 
vided a ponderous mu.sical journey for ^Iie audience. 
He also wondered what the thoughts of Mrs. Herbert 
I kxnvr were as she listencxl to "lOO minutes of fugues. 
She will probably not he the most inveterate attend- 
ant at these festivals in the future.** 

This editor has not managed to locate concert attend- 
ance reco'ds for first ladies of the period, so we do not 
know if Mr. Kramer's assumption was correct, but we 
do know that manv other dignitaries and music lovers 
have journeyed to the Coolid^e Auditorium over the 
past few decades and that during the 1986-1987 con- 
cert season some of them were exposed to The Art of 
the Fui^ue with no apparent ill effects. On October 
23rd and 24th the Juilliard String Quartet, with its 
new second violinist Joel Smirnoff, treated the audi- 
ence to a da/vlin^ performance of this extraordinary 
work composed by Bach during the last five years of 
his life. Later that month, an exciting choral and cham- 
ber orchestra work by Hollywood film composer David 
Raksin. Oedipus Mennieitai. was premiered on Found- 
er *s Day-October ^Oth, the birth date of Eli/.aheth 
Spra^ue Coolid^e. Mr. Raksin s work was commissioned 
by the Coolid^e Four/Jation. 

Reading through the articles in this year*s Annual 
one reali/x\s that contributions by benefactors have lu^n 
of paramount importance to the study and apprecia- 



tion of the performing; arts at the Library of Congress. 
Wayne Shirley and HIise Kirk relate how Mrs. Coo- 
lid^e's generosity has transformed the Library into an 
international center for chamber music and has led to 
the commissioning of many of the twentieth century's 
most important compositions, including Appalachian 
Spring. 

Other contributions which are not so familiar to the 
public include collections of scripts for Hollyv.ood films 
by such authors as Raymond Chandler, William Faulk- 
ner, Christopher Isherwood, James Agee, and Aldous 
Huxley (whose photograph appears on the cover of 
this volume . The NBC Television Collection, presented 
to the Library in 1986, now makes available approxi- 
nately eighteen thousand titles and spans the years 
from 1948 to 1977, a significant addition to our col- 
lection of over forty thousand TV programs. And part 
of the research for the article on Pancho Villa is ba.sed 
upon photographs and films donated to the Library in 
1951 by the heirs of Gen. Hugh Lenox Scott, who 
knew Villa. 

This year we present the fi' act of General Villa's 
rise to and fall from power and film stardom, a tale 
which we began last year. Next year we will learn more 
interesting details about the complex negotiations that 
resulted in the creation and production of Appalachian 
Spnnj^. We are sorry that our intermissions are so long, 
but perhaps they can be spent listening to "100 min- 
utes of fugues" or Copland's ballet music, or reading 
about Pancho Villas escapades. 

Iris ^^''w.som 
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JOAN FONTAINE AND ORSON 

Welles in a scene from 
Jane Eyre, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, 19^*4. 
Aldous Huxley 
collaborated with 
Robert Stevenson and 
John Houseman on the 
screenplay. Photograph 
of Huxley by Pirie 
Mac Donald, 1926. 
Prints and Photographs 
Division. 
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IIRTUALLY FROAl TllV BE 
|>»innin^. Hollwsood and the lit 
crary community ha\c shared i 
peculiar. s\mhiotic relationship. 
Hollywood has sought the skill 
and presti^qe associated with "seri- 
ous* writers, and o^ these writ- 
ers, contemptuous thou.^h the\ 
m.i\ ha\e been of the crassness 
and compromises implicit in the 
Holl\wcxxl system, few ha\e man- 
a,i;ed to resist the lure of ^i^lanv 
our, fame- -and lucre. Writers 
were drawn to the lilms- whethei 
for doin^i; dialogue, rewrite or 
polishini; jobs, or entire scripts — 
particularly during the Golden 
A^e of the studio svstem. in the 
I93()s and 191()s; The list ot 
writers who tried their hand at 
screenw ritini», manv of them 
prominent novelists and play- 
wrights, ^oes on and on. includ- 
ing: Somerset ]Vlau>»ham, P G. 
Wcxlehouse, Hu^h Wal|x)le, Noel 
Coward, J. B. Priestley, Anthony 
Powell, Graham Greene, Bertolt 
Brecht, 7*hornton Wilder, John 
Steinbeck. S. N. Behrman, S. J. 
Perelman. Clillord Odets Doroths 
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Parker, John Dos Passos, James M. Cain, Lillian Hell- 
man, Nathanael West, and R Scott Fitzgerald.' 

Though many complained about Hollywood as a cul- 
tural wasteland — especially when compared with the 
New York or London literary circles— they often enjoyc^] 
the experience in spite of themselves, gathering mate- 
rial for their own writing, and making some good money 
to boot. While much of what these writers produced 
could be regarded as hack work, much is very fine 
indeed and of enduring interest both as films and as 
examples of what these extraordinary sensibilities could 
achieve in the medium of film. I am .speaking here in 
particular of five writers: Aldous Huxley, Raymond 
Chandler, William Faulkner, Chri.stopher Isherwood, 
and James Agee. Some of the best work resulting from 
their time in Hollywood is al.so represented in the col- 
lections at the Library of Congress. The films, .stills, 
.scripts, and related papers are in the Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Divi.sio!i: movie post- 
ers and portraits of the writers are in the Prints and 
Photographs Di\ ision. 

It is a fact not widely realized that Englishman Aldous 
I luxley—learned and prolific writer of fiction and non 

li) 



GREER GARSON AND WALTER PIDGEON IN MADAME CUft/E 

MGM, 1943. 




fiction, perh ps lK\st known for lh-(/re Neir WorM—'dho 
worked off and on as a reen writer in Los Angeles, 
where he lived from 1938 until his death in 1963. It 
.seems that Huxley first got the idea to try his hand at 
screenwriting while he and his wife Maria were visit- 
ing with D. H. Lawrences widow Frieda on her ranch 
near Taos, New Mexico. There. Huxley wa.> approached 
by Los Angeles book.seller Jacob Zeitlin with the idea 
of buying film rights to Huxley's novels, such as Pr;/>// 
Counter Point. Although that arrangement was not 
made, the idea did spur Huxley on to write his first 
.scenario. Success. He tried, unsucce.s.sfully, to .sell it 
in Los Angeles, where he ended up .settling— a place 
alluring to him for its mild climate and film indu.strv, 
as well as for the presence of a growing community of 
British. German, and other exiles from the war Hux- 
ley became part of a lively group of arti.sts and intellec- 
tuals, including Bertolt Brecht, Thomas Mann, Lion 
Feuchtwanger Arnold Schoenberg. Igor Stravinsky, 
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p. scon FITZGERALD'S REAL HOLLYWOOD SUCCESS 

^ould prove to be his insider's view of 
the industry in his unfinished novel The Last 
Tycoon. Photograph by Carl Van Vechten, 
June 4, 1 937. Prints and Photographs 
Division, 
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Chri.sU'phcr Ishcrwood. Charlie Chaplin, and Greta 
Garbo. many of whom gathered at the Santa Monica 
"salon * of Salka Vicrtd, then screenwriter for several 
ol Garho's films. ' 

It was throu^^h the influence of his friend Anita Ltx)s 
that I luxlev obtained his first screc^nwritin^ job in 19S8. 
(Ml the MGiM project Miidimie Curie, slated for Greta 
Garbo, As Maria I luxlev described it in a letter. 

lie wants tt? projcrt the passion o\ scientific curios 
it\, and the nohilitv u\ such a hfe. the significance of 
the ciis(o\er\ of radium, the humiht\ and courage of 
that woman Aldous wants it to he done properK 
and nobly. . . The iTcat advtinta^e of having Garbo 
IS that she passionatc!\ wants to play that part: she 
admires Aldous and would do a hit more under his 
direction. * 

Thou^^h Huxley's treatment (now in the MGM studio 
vault) was decent enough, the project proved pioblenv 
atic. In typical studio fashion, the .scenario \\"d< u>>sii»ned 
to a series of other writers tn turn, including Salka 
Viertel and F. Scott Fit/Gerald, ;Fit/i»erald\s real Hob 
lywood success would prove to be his insider s view of 
the industry — MGM and Irving Thalber^ in partic- 
ular—in his novel The LiU Tn'ooH, unfinished at his 



death at the end of 1940; just a.s Nathanael West, 
who toiled away at B-pictures — and who would die 
within a day of Fit/.^erald — had a real achievement in 
his 19S9 novel about the .seamy underside of Holly- 
wood. The Day of the Locust.) Miuliitue Ctaie was 
fmally released in 1943. with a different director, and 
starring not Garbo, but Greer Garson. aioni^ with 
Walter Pid^eon. The final .script (in the Library's col- 
lection), credited to Paul Oslx)rn and Paul 1 1. Rameau — 
and empha.si/.inG the love .story an^^le — still bears .some 
traces of Huxley's original work. 

For Huxley's next assi^^nment at MGM, Pride ami 
Prejudice ( 1940), he worked in collalx^ration with MGM 
.screenwriter Jane Murfin (who.se latest credit, shared 
with Anita Loos, had been The Wonie»i in 1939, a 
project from which Fit/.^erald had been removed ear- 
lier). This film, starring Greer Garson and Laurence 
Olivier, demon.strated the .succe.s.sful handling of a lit- 
erary cla.ssic, a film effective in its own ri^ht. While in 
a collalx)rative effort it is generally tricky to ^uess who 
wiote what, we may assume here that Huxley had a 
lar^e role in the scripts literate dialogue and in rhe 
intelli^^ent treatment of Jane Aastens ironic wit. and 
that Murfin made u.se of her Hollywood expeiience in 
determining the structure and pace. As an exumple of 
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their work, \vc* mi^ht compare* a scene* from the script 
at the* Library (the* clialo>»iic* ciittini» continuitv) wilii 
the original sources — Austen's novel, as well as I lelen 
Jerome's staije adaptation ot 19^5. hi those* sources. 
Darcv remarks to Bin^le\ about l{li/abeth (who over- 
lu*afs) that "She is tolerable: but not handsome enou^qh 
to tempt ;;/t', and I am in no humour at pp/sc"nt to qive 
consec|uence to voun^i; ladies who arc slighted In other 
men. " hi the script, the latter part ot the line is changed 
to "I'm 111 no humour toni>»ht to ^i\e con.sec|uence to 
the middle classes at play." which changes the direc- 
tion ot his snobbery troni I{li/abetli as an "unpopular" 
woman lo her as a representati\e ot a class beneath 
his — a ke\ element m the work's constant inierplav ot 
the pride-prejudice motit. 

Hu\le\*s next screenwritin^ credit, in collaboration 
with the film's director Rok*rt Ste\enson and John 
Houseman, was for Twentieth Century-Fox's 1944 
relea.se, /r///c /nvv — another successful adaptation, and 
a tiiiii apparently lx*arini» the influence of its actor Orson 
Welles, m its broodin^i». expre.ssionistic visual design 
reminiscent of Citizen Kiifie. A notable example of 
this \isual style ot d(*ep-focus photography and low- 
key li^htin^ is the scene where youn^ Jane (Pe^i^v Ann 
Garner) is punished by bein^ made to stand on a stool 
at I owood Institute, surrounded on four sides by her 
schoolmates and teachers, the cruelty of this punish- 
ment enforced by the looming of deep. an>»ular shad- 
ows. As for the treatment of Charlotte Bronte's novel 
bv Huxlev and the other writers, an examination of 
the script in the Library's collection reveals a general 
downplaying of the novel's reh^i^ious and moral under- 
pinnings, and more of an emphasis on the love story 
between Jane (Joan Fontaine) and Rochester (Orson 
Welles). 

I hou^h he would work on various projects from 
time to time. Huxley's final— and only solo— screenplay 
crdit was for y4 Wonuiu's Kc;/^w;/aM Universal. 1947), 
an adaptation of Huxley's own .short story " The Gio- 
conda Smile. " about a philandering hu.sband with an 
invalid wife, and an intellectual .spin.ster who poi.sons 
her to win him. only to di.scover that he was involved 
with .someone el.se — .someone youn^ and pretty. Hux- 
ley indicated in a letter to Anita Loos that the cen.sors 
would not iK*rmit the actual relation.ship Ix'tween Henry 
and his youni; mistress to be depicted, forcing Huxley 
to rewrite the .script: 

The* censors demanded the cutting of various .scc*nc*s— 
lortuiiateh" not essential ones; and the information 
they were meanf to convey (about the youn^ girl's 
premarital pregnancy) can be put across, not by hon- 
est statement, but by "becks and nods and wreathed 
smiles." the principle of the Johnston Offices moral- 
ity bein^ that nothing may be said in a decent wav 
but that all may besu^^ested indecently.' 

I^his tale ot love and murder actually had three mani- 
festations by I luxley, which provide a unique opportu- 
nity to study the author's intentions and skill in the 
various media: short story, screenplay, and sta^i»e play. 
In the ten.se final .bird of the story, it is the film ver- 
sion, with its technic|UL* of crosscuttin^ between .scenes 
taking place simultaneou.sly at home and at pri.son, which 
achieves the greatest power. Will Dr. Libbard (Cednc 
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Hardwicke) be able to extract a confession from Janet 
(Jessica Tandy) that she poisoned Henry's wife, in time 
to save Henry (Charles Boyer), now in prison, from 
bein^ executed for a crime he did not commit? (Yes.) 



When we think of Raymond Chandbr, we think of 
his hard-boiled detective fiction, with the fallible but 
determine'! hero Philip Marlowe making his way through 
the fjoir world of Los Angeles, or 'Bay City" as he 
called Santa Monica. In his well-known essay in Atlufh 
tic Monthly (Deceinber 1944), "The Simple Art of 
Murder,** Chandler describes a kni^htlike Marlowe: 

Down these mean streets a man must who js not 
himself mean, who is neither tarnished nor afraid. . . . 
He must be the best man in his world and a ^ood 
enough man for any world. ... If there were enough 
like him. the world would be a safe place to live m, 
without becomii ' too dull to be worth hvmg in. 

Chandler's novels —such as The Bif^ Sleep, Farewell 
My Lovely, and The Lady in the Like — XmA them- 
selves easily to cinema in the form of film noin where 
a series of Marlowes—Dick Powell, I kimphrey Bo^art, 
Robert Montgomery, George Montgomery, James Gar- 
ner, Elliott Gould, and Robert Mitchum— have enacted 
the more-or-less tou^h ^uy, the disillusioned idealist in 



POSTER ADVERTISING A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. UNIVERSAL, 1947. 
Prints and Photographs Division, 



an existential universe. 

Chandler published his first novel The Bif^ Sleep in 
1939, when he was fifty-one years old. In 1943, he 
started his first job as a screenwriter on Double In- 
demnity, at $1,750 a week for P? amount. Between 
that time and 1951 he worked on at loast seven scripts, 
with his last assignment bein^ Alfred Hitchcock's excel- 
lent Stranj^ers on a Train, based on Patricia Hi^hsmith s 
noveL The tale of psychopath Bruno Anthony (played 
by Robert Walker) who entraps tennis star Guy Haines 
(Farley Grander) in ''exchange murders' turned out to 
be a troubled project— Chandler's script was not exactly 
what Hitchcock had in mind, and writer C/en/i Or- 
monde was brought in to rewrite it. Chandler debated 
refusing screen credit — which remained.** 

Chandler did not mind expressing pubhviy just what 
he thought of the Hollywood system (which yet was 
paying him nicely), in his Atlantic Monthly (Novem- 
ber 1945) essay on ** Writers in Hollywood'': 

there is no such thin^ as an art of the screenplay, 
and there never will be as lon^ as the system lasts. 



FARLEY GRANGER AND ROBERT WALKER IN STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, 

Warner Bros., 1951. 



for It IS the essence of this Mstcm that it scvks to 
exploit a talent without pcTmittini; it the ri,i»ht to he 
d talent. 

On the other hand, we have this reveahn^ statement 
by Chandler in a November 7, 1951, letter to Dale 
Warren. 

A pre-oaupation with words for their own sake is 
fatal to ^ood film making It's not what lilms are for. 
Its not my cup of ica, hut it tould ha\e been if \\\ 
started it twenty years earlier.^' 

And we also have the evidence of the fine, provocative 
script Chandler wrote with director Billy Wilder for 
the 1944 film based on James M. Cain s novel Double 
Indemnity, a screenplay which received an Academy 
Award nomination. (Apropos of Cain — while his at- 
tempts at screenwritin^ in Hollywood from 1931 to 
1948 were mostly undistm^uished, his steamy novels, 
such as The Postman Always R/n^'s Twice and Mil- 
dred Pierce, certainly provided rich material for films.) 
Q^ >Nhle Indemnity is a tale about insurance sales- 



man Walter Huff (Neff in the film, played by Fred 
MacMurray) and sexy, duplicitous Phyllis Nirdlin^er 
(Dietrich.son in the film, played by Barbara Stanwyck), 
who have an affair and plot to murder her hu.sband 
but make it look as though he died falling off a mov- 
ing train, in order to collect the accident insurance 
money. Chandler and Wilder have changed the .story's 
ending, however, for more poetic ju.stice. in the novel, 
the insurance company, after Walter's confession and 
in an effort to avoid publicity, arranges for the >^uilt> 
couple to leave the country on a .steamer, where, hope- 
less, they commit suicide. In the film, Walter confronts 
Phyllis with her deception and she shoots him; as he 
embraces her, he kills her — a diabolical linking of sex- 
uality and death, a dark motif of the 194()s film noir 
world. 

The script (available in the Libra/y's collection) al.so 
adopts a narrative device not found in the novel; the 
film begins at the end, with Walter, dyin^ from the 
gunshot wound, reciting the past events into a dicta- 
phone in his office for his bo.ss Keyes (Edward G. Rob- 
inson) to find: 

I killed Dietrichson- nw, Walter Neff. insurance sales- 
man, thirty-five years old, unmarried, no visible scars— 
until a while a>»o, that is. Yes, I killed him. I killed 
him for mone\ and for a woman — and I didn't ^et 




ALTHOUGH JAMES CAIN'S AHEMPTS AT SCREEN WRITING WERE 

mostly undistinguished, his steamy novels The Oosfman 
Always Rings Twice and Mildred Pierce provided rich 
material for films. Photograph by Melbourne Sp jn; 1 940s. 
Prints dnd Photographs Division, 
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tilt* money and I didn't ^et the woman. Pretty, isn't 
It, I pause I It all be>»an last May . . . 

The .script for Double Indemnity broke new ground, 
intluencin^ other film.s of the time period, with its 
romantic leads who wea* cold-blooded murderers and 
its implications of adultery. The .screenplay is al.so nota- 
ble for some crackling dialogue not found in Cain's 
no\el. especially the racy repartee between Walter and 
Phyllis when they first meet at her house, where he 
has ^i»one to try to .sell insurance. Here is the famous 
.sexual bantering between the two — "There's a speed 
limit in this .state, Mr. Neff, forty-five miles iin hour." 
"I low fast was I ,qoin^. officer?" *Td .say around ninety." 
— as we .see in this sample from the .script. 

Chandler s other notable .screenplay — a^ain. nomi- 
nated for an Academy ward — was for another Para- 
mount project. The Blue Dubliu (1946). ba.sed on an 
original story idea by Chandler, and his only .solo .scarr 
credit. The story is about an airman, who comes home 
to find his wife living it up in Los Angeles: when she 
is found murdered, the airman — who meanwhile has 
met and fallen for a mysterious blonde who picked him 
up one rainy ni^ht on the highway— is .sought by the 
police, as he himself attempts to .solve the case. A sam- 
ple of the dialogue: as Johnny ^ets out of Jovces car 



FRED MACMURRAY AND BARBARA STANWYCK IK DOUBLE INDEMNITY. 

Paramount, 1944. 
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3. MEDIUM SHOT Phyllis. PHYLLIS: 
CAMERA PANS aa she 
or 088 98 to Chair, in- 
cluding Neff. She NEFF: 
sits down* 



You handle Just autonioTjile 
insurance or all kinds t 

All kinds. Fire, earthquake, 
theft, public liability, group 
insurance, industrial stuff, 
and so on right dovm the line. 



PirYLLIS: Accident Insurance? 



4. CLOSEUP Keff. 



NEFF: Accident insuran?.e? Sure, Mj"s« 
Dietrichsono I wish you'd tell 
r*e what*s eiisra\ed on that 
anklet. 



5. CLOSEUP Phyllis. 



PirYLLIS; Just ny name. 

KEFF: iO^'F) As for instance? 



PilYLLIS; Phyllic* 



6. CLa3EUr Neffo 



l^FFi Phyllia, huh? I think I like 
that« 

PHYLLIS: (OFF) But yoii^re not sure? 

NLFF: Oh^ I'd have to drive it around 
the hlock a couple of tines. 



7, ?»!EDi™ SHOT Phyllis PIIYLLIS : I.!r, V.efi', why don't you drop by 



and Neff. She rises. 

C.^iVZR; PA!:S and TRUCKS 

U? as she starts past 

hin. WSFFi 

She stops. Nefr PHYLLIS: 

rises, CAri^RA TRUCriS 

^JF and AROUICD as he 

stop.s in front of T'EFF: 

her. 



tomorrow evening around eight* 
thirty. He'll be in then. 

vrno? 

My husbandi You were anxioiis 
to talk to hin, weren't you? 

Yeah, I was, but - uh - I'm 
sort of getting over the idoa, 
if you know vAiat I nean. 



0. CLOSEUP Phyllis; 
Meff tipped in back 
to can era. 



PHYLLIS: There's a sp'ijed linit in this 
state, Vtc Keff - f crty-five 
miles an hour. 

KEFF: Hov; fast was I going. Officer? 

PirYLLIS: I'd say around ninety. 



9. CLOSEUP Neff; 
Phyllis back to 
camera. 



NEFF: Suppose you get down off your 

notorcyclo and give no a ticket. 

PHYLLIS: Suppose I let you off with a 
warning this time? 



NEFF: 



Suppose it doesn't take? 



10. CLOSEW Phyllis; 

Neff tipped in back 
to camera. 



PHYLLIS: Suppose I have to whack you 
over the knuckles. 

(CONTINUED) 



erIc 
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10, (CONTINUED) 



REEL IB - PAGE 3 

IIEFF: Suppose I bust out crying and 
put my head on your shoulder* 

PHYLLIS: Suppose you try putting it on 
ny husband's shoulder • 



SAMPLE PAGES ^ROM 

Indemnity's 
release 

dialogue script 
by Raymond 
Chandler and Billy 
Wilder, 1944. 
Copyright Office, 



11. ^TEDIUM CLOSE SHOT 

Keff and Phyllis* NI:FF: 

He turns awa-^'-* She 

exits, CAMi^A TRUCKS 

U? as Neff crosses to 

table, picks ud hat • 

PANS and TRITKS UP as NEFP; 

he crosses to Phyllis 

In archway - TRUCH3 

UP with then as they PHYLLIS: 

go across hall# 

NEFF: 
PHYLLIS! 



The:;- stop by front 
door* 



He opens door and 
exit s» 

DISSOLVE IKTD: 

12* r:T. CAR » CLO:>EUP 
L'efr driving along, 
lost in pleasant 
recollection. 



IIEFF: 



PiriTLIS; 



1:ZhF: 



NEFF'S 
VOICE: 



DISSOLVE J?;T0: 

13. i!: 7» i n::u ra::ce office . 
VEiR7Tb::a SHCfi (higs: 

a:.*GLE) first floor !CFF»S 
and balcony - general VOICE: 
activity of office 
workers. Elovator door 
in far bog. op ens ^ Keff 
cor.es out, crosses to doer. 



That tears iti 



Eight -thirty tonorrow evening, 
then. 

Thafs what I suggested. 

Will you be here- too? 

I guess so - I v.sually ar** 

Sane c'\air, sar.e perfume, sa:io 
an>:lct? 

I wonder if I know v;hat you 
ne an. 

I wend or if you wonder 1 

(DGci: o?::ks) 

(sii;c:iRoi;izATioi; starts ) 

(3Y::CliK0!;i2ED) 

It was a hot afternoon arid I 
can still renenber the snell of 
honeysuckle all along that 
street. How could I have kno\;n 
that nuT'der CEin sonetinos small 
lilco honey.s jckleo f/ay^^e you 
would have k:io\sn> Keyes, the 
minute she ner.tionod accident 
insurance, but I didnH* I 
felt like a million. 



(SYTCHROriZED) 

I went back to the office to 
se'^ if I had any nail. It was 
the day you had tliat truck 
driver from Inglewood on the 
carpet. 



14. ii;t, balcoi;y . lomg 
5/?0i (Ljiv Ai^jLE) i:off 
coning through door ?I^FF'S 
fron reception roon. VOICE: 



Secretary mters. 



(SYlJCJmoiIIZED) 



Rericnber, Koyes? 



(SYi:C:IHONIZATION STOPS) 
(On^ICE IIOISES - OFF) 

(COin-ITrJED) 



ERLC 
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attcM- slu* has Iiim a litt iumi i\ljlil>u. thcv sav 

,UO(HlIn( . . . but It's rc*all\ not ^oixllnc: 

]o\ic \h\\ it s Ivrn nwv knowing nii\ hasnt it ami 
now Its o\or Its )iist as though \ou\(.* ni*\i*i sivn 
:iu- 

|i>hnn\ l'\c'i\ ^in's scimi \ou Ivtoii* soincu hi-n* 
'I'ho tiiik IS to hiul \ou Ipansi'l C)nl\ I dulnt find 
\ou soon rnou,iih 

Paramount bought tin* script (completed by Chandler 
apparent!) under ^i»reat duress — and drink— in a few- 
weeks' time as the film was bein)» shot) as a vehicle 
tor Alan Ladd (whom they wcr* about to lose to the 
ariiiN ) as johnny, pairing him with Veronica Lake (as 
Knee) who matched his diminiiti\e si/e. But Chandler 
was none too pleased with the castin>» ("Miss Moronica 
Lake/* he >;riped' or whai he saw as the interference 
with the script by director George Marshall. Yet. with 
a sen.se ot honor Chandler tini.shed the .script, just as 
rlie theme oJ honor on the j>art of Johnny runs through- 
out the storv.^ 



William Faulkner worked in HolKwood off and on 
from 1932 unr^ i95'). taking on .screcnwritin^ work 
mainly I>ecause he desperately needed the monc^ to 
support his family and various relatives; the income 
trom his stories and no\els was not enou^^h. He was 
not particularly tond ot California, and mana>»ed in 
tact to express his .sentiments about it in one of two 
.scenes he rewrote in Dudley Nichol.ss script for Air 
rone (1943. directed by Howard Hawks), when he 
has the coipral from Brooklyn qrumble "The .sun shines 
and r>othin<^ ever happens, and before you know it, 
uufre .sixty years old." Then there is ^he famous anec- 
dote, ba.sed on an incident dating from 1932. Faulkner 
had done some work on Today We Live for Howard 
Hawks, with whom he became ^ood friends: there was 
the understanding between them that should Faulkner 
want more .screen writing work, he could work at home, 
as he disliked having to report to work at the studio. 
And .soon weekly checks were arriving from MGM. 
continuing until May 1933 — when .someone at the stu- 
dio discovered that "at home * was 2.000 miles away, 
m Oxford. IMi.ssi.ssippi. 

Faulkner wrote .some forty-ei^ht screenplays, eight- 
een of which reached the .screen, and a few of which 
are da.ssics. notably 1 loward Hawk.ss To Hat e a^ul Hare 
Not (1944). written with Jules Furthman. and The 
Bi^i^ Sleep (1946). written with Furthman and Lei^h 
Brackett (both for Warner Bros.). Much of Faulkner's 
work, including that on films such as Mildred Pierce 
(1945. director Michael Curti/) and The Soutberfjer 
( 1945 . director Jean Renoir), was uncredited.^ 

Despite these accomplishments, Faulkner never quite 
felt comfortable with .screenwritin^. feeling that he 
did not really understand it well enough. Yet his work 
is certainly competent; he stands in contra.st to a writer 
like F. Scott Fit/Gerald v;ho had ^reat ambitions for 
his ,screenwritin>» work, feeling that he could make a 
real contribution to the art, and yet never really quite 
^raspin^ the proper technique (he received only one 
.screen credit, for The Three Comrades in 1938). 

Regardless of Faulkner's feelings about the craft of 




ALAN LADD AND VERONICA LAKE IN THE BLUE DAHLIA. 

Paramount, 1946. 



.screenplay writing, it is worth noting that certain of 
his novels were experimental and cinematic in their 
technique, usin^ .such devices as montage, fla.shbacks. 
free/.e-frame, .slow motion, and visual metaphor. How 
much his experience in one medium influenced his work 
in the other is debatable, but it can be .said that Faulk- 
ner's novels are cinematic, and his .screenplays novelis- 
tic. For example, in his novel of 1929. The Sound dt?d 
the Furw the cinematic technique of montage— the colli- 
sion of elements, forming a dialectic— is demon.strated 
in the u.se of four sections, each told by a different 
narrator, in a different .style, at a different time period. 
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sultry Marie, standing' in the doorway of Harry \s room, 
wants him to know shcs available: all he has to do is 
whistle; "You know how to whistle, don't you? You 
just put your lips together , , , and Wow." But it is 
likely that Faulkner created the line oft-repeated by Har- 
r\''s rummy sidekick Eddie (Walter Brennan), and which 
received the right answer from Marie, creating mutual 
respect: "Was you ever bit by a dead bee?" 

The lii^i^ Sleep, based on Raymond Chandler's novel, 
is a classic///;;; ;;o/;; set in a corrupt Los Angeles with 
an atmosphere like a chronic hangover. The film is 
fast-paced, the plot confusing (even to the sen it* 
ers) which works to heighten the impact of the film, 
gn ing it a frenetic, almost surral tone. Detective Philip 
Marlowe (Humphrey Bogart) is hired by General 
Sternwotxi to protect his nymphomaniac daughter Car- 
men from a blackmailer, who might turn out to be 
Rusty Regan, husband of his other daughter, Vivian 
(Lauren Bacall), There are subsequent murders and 
a'versals— and crackling chemistry between the two 
lead characters, Faulkner had a greater role in the writ- 
ing of this .screenplay than with To Have and Have 
Not, The excellent poli.sh job done on .some of the 
dialogue taken from Chandlers novel can be seen in 
.several examples. In the .scene in the steamy green- 
hou.se at the beginning of the film when General 
Sternwood offers Marlowe a drink, .saying ''How do 
you like your brandy, sir?", M V)vves reply in the book 
is "Any way at all." In the filn. this is improved: 'in a 
gla.ss." Another exchange between the General and Mar- 
lowe is .set up the following way in the novel: 

Marlowe: "Ah." 

General: "That means what?" 

Marlowe: "Nothing." 
In the film, the exchange is reworked, and given per- 
fcx:t delivery in the quintessential Bogart way: 

Marlow^e: "Hmm." 

General. "What does that mean?*' 

Marlowe: it means. Hmm." 



producing a resonance far greater than if a straightfor- 
ward narrative had been employed. And, of course, 
much of Faulkner's fiction has provided provoC' ve 
material for films: Sanctuary (first filmed as The Story 
of Temple Drake). Intruder the Dust, The Hamlet 
(filmed as The Long, Hot Summer), and soon. 

As for Faulkner's .screenplay.s. To Have and Have 
Not (ha.sed on the Ernest Hemingway novel, but more 
remini.scent of the film Casablanca) concerns fi.shing 
Ixxit captain Harry Morgan (Humphrey Bogart) in war- 
time Martinique, his conversion from isolationism to 
Resi.stance activity, and his involvement with a girl 
named Marie, whom he calls "Slim" (Lauren Bacall). 
Though in a collaborative effort it is difficult to deter- 
mine who was respon.sible for what, evidence .seems to 
jhow at least that in one particular, now famous scene. 
Hawks created the lines, but Faulkner decided where 
they would be.st work. This is the .scene where the 



Like Huxley. Englishman Christopher Lsherwood trav- 
eled the world, living in different places, but ended up 
.settling in Los Angeles in 19.^9. He and the poet W. 
H. Auden had been traveling together for a time and 
came to America that year, but Auden hated Califor- 
nia and chose New York. Unlike Auden, Lsherwood 
had always bc^n a fan of the movies, and he had his 
screenwriting baptism in London, on director Bcrthold 
Viertel's Little Friend ( 19.M), an experience Lsherwood 
would utilize in his 1945 novel Prater Violet. Once in 
Los Angeles, Lsherwood became part of the group of 
emigres centered at the Santa Monica Canyon home of 
VierteLs wife. Salka (previously discus.sed in connec 
tion with Huxley). Lsherwood, who lived by the .sea in 
Santa Monica until his death in January 1986 at eighty- 
one, could often be .spotted at movies around town. 

Lsherwood's writing is largely autobiographical, and 
he is perhaps best known for his Berlin Stories { 1934), 
tales of narrator Chris and his as.sociatcs in the deca- 
dent Berlin of the 19.^().s. (The story of Sally Bowles 
formed the basis of John Van Druten's play / Am a 
Camera in 1951, .starring Julie Harris, and Bob Fo.sse's 
film Cabaret of 1972, with Li/.a Minnelli, ^ind Michael 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER WROTE SOME FORTY-EIGHT 

screenplays, a few of vh'ch are classics, 
notably To Have and Have Not and The Big 
Sleep. Photograph by Carl Van Vechten, 
December 11,1 954. Prints and 
Photographs Division. 
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York as Chris.) In 1 os An^^des, Ishcrwood continued 
with his writini:, hut w.is also siJctnk'kcd lx)th hv his 
inteivst m m\ Stic ism, Vcdanlj-stylc (hr did a transla- 
tion oi the )ilhi,i^ui(ul-Gitd). and in scrccnwritin^. 
Throu^qh the* \'cars, he has received screen credit on at 
least ei,i;ht hhns, ran>;in^i? from AV^' fldn eN ( 1941 ) 
— cowritten with Rohert Thoeren, about the dissolu- 
tion of a psychotic ( Rolvrt Mont>;omer\') and the impact 
on those close to him (ln>;rid Bergman and George 
Sanders)— to the tele\'ision mo\'ie FniNkcNsteiii. ibe True 
Story (197S) cowritten with Don Bachardy, a first- 
rate, compellin^q treatment of the tale, with LcH)nard 
Whiting; as the doctor and Michael Sarra/in as the 
creature. 

Isherwood was also one of the writers on Forever 
iiud a Day (RKO, 1943), the storv of a house in Lon- 
don and the generations who lived in it, but a very 
unusual wartime project in the hi^h decree of collabo- 
ration employed to produce it and in its expressed pur- 
pose. The off-screen narrator asserts at the film's 
be^innin^ the wish that "this truly cooperative effort 
may symlx^li/e the common effort of ourselves and our 
allies to make secure the ideals for which this picture 
stands." The rolling list of credits presents the stellar 
names of sewnty-ei^ht actors, twenty-one writers, and 
seven directors and producers (Rene Clair, Edmund 
Gouldin^, Cedric Hardwicke, Frank Lloyd, Victor Saville, 
Robert Stevenson, and Herbert Wilcox 

But one of the most interesting — and certainly bizarre 

projects which Ishcrwood was involved with was The 
loved One (MGM, 1965, directed by Tony Richard- 
son), based on Evelyn Wau^h s novel of 1948. Waugh 
had visited Los Angeles briefly the previous year to 
discu.ss with MGM the film rights to his novel Brides- 
head Revisited, a deal which could not be worked out 
because of censorship problems (times have surely 
chan>;ed, coii.siderin^ the sumptuous, highly success- 
ful eleven-part adaptation by Granada for British tele- 
vision in 1981 ). What Wau^h did ^et from his visit to 
California was material for a novel presenting the 
Englishmans recoil at the vulgarity of Los Angeles 
life— the Hollyood .system and Forest Lawn cemetery, 
in particular. The Loved One was meant to outdo Hux- 
ley \s .send-up of Los Angeles culture, including Forest 
Lawn, in his 1939 novel After Many a Summer Dies 
the Swan (which al.so dealt with the fabled William 
Randolph Hearst and Marion Davies at San Simeon — a 
precursor to Citizen Kane). 

l^he .script for The Loved One offers a black comedy, 
.savagely funny, on the California way of life and 
death. In this writing collatoration, it .sc\.ms likely that 
Isherwood contributed the elements pertaining to the 
Englishman\s view of Los Angeles (such as the .scene 
at the beginning, original with the film, when the pro- 
tagonist arrives at the city\s airport), and Terry South- 
ern contributed the absurdi.st, "Dr Strangelove'-like 
elements (such as blasting bodies in rockets into outer 
space), since he had worked on that film's script the 
previous year In The Loved One. the English would-be 
poet Dennis Barlow (Robert Morse) arrives in Los 
Angeles, to stay with his uncle Sir Francis Hinsley 
(John Gielgud), who works for Megalopolitan Pictures. 
When the aging Hinsley \s .services are no longer 
req-Mred, he commits suicide, and it falls to Barlow to 
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Bacall, and Humphrey Bogart 
in To Have and Have Not 
Warner Bros., 1 944, 
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make arrangements at Whispering Glades cemetery— a 
marvelous parody of Forest Lawn kitsch— with its repro- 
ductions of artwork and European churches, and its 
picnic grounds. 

One of the funniest sce*":es in the film takes place 
there, with Dennis trying to pick out the appropriate 
casket and services for his "loved one,'' with the help 
of Miss Thanato^enos (Anjanette Comer), to whom 
he is attracted, and Mr. Starker (Liberace, quite mar- 
velous as a salesman with unctuous poise). Mr. Starker 
convinces Dennis to choose the lK\st casket lining— silk. 
('*Rayon chafes, you know. Personally — I find it really 
quite abrasive.") And when Dennis wonders what is 
the difference between having the "Eternal Flame" in 
either ^'perpetual eternal" or "standard eternal," the 
ri^ht choice is obvious, as Mr. Starker describes them: 
**Well. with \standard eternal/ your flame burns only 
^ visiting hours; it is shut down at ni^ht. With 




eternaF your flame is in service twenty- 



four hours a day." 

Isherwood s role in 77?^ Loved One project is all the 
more amusing when we realize that he himself had 
earlier commented on the absurdities of Forest Lawn's 
approach in his 1947 essay ''Los Angeles." where he 
recalls seeing an advertisement ''in whic*h a charming, 
well-groomed elderly lady (presumably risen from the 
dead) assured the public: it's better at Forest Lawn. / 
spciik fro}}} experience.'"^^^ 

James Agee— essayist, novelist (his posthumous novel 
A Dciith in the Family won the Pulit/er Prize in 
1957)— was regarded by many as one of the mo.st intel- 
ligent and perceptive film critics of his time. For Agee, 
more than the other writers under consideration here, 
films had been his passion since he was quite young; 
he was a constant movi-igoer. He was film critic for 
Time starting in late 1941, and the following year 



HUMPHREY BOGART AND LAUREN BACALL IN THE BIO SLEEP. 

Warner Bros., 1 946. 



became film critic for The Natiou as well. He contin- 
ued writing for both publications until 1948, when he 
went to Los Angeles to write essays for Life about 
filmmakers he admired. These well-known articles for 
Life include the September 3, 1949, cover story on 
silent comedy, "Comedy's Greatest Era," and the Sep- 
temlx^r 18. 1950. article on John Hu.ston, "Undirectable 
Director." In his writing about Hu.stons films, we find 
A^ees own philosophy on f-lms as art: 

They contmuallv open the v\v and a'quire it to work 
\i.Morously, and through the eye they awaken curios- 
ity and intelh^ence That. h\ an\ virile standard, is 
the essential to ^ocxl entertainment. It is unquestion- 
abl\ essentitil to ^ood art. 

Through his experience in meeting John Huston. 
A^ee came to work with him as .screenwriter on Hustons 
next film. The African Queen. But mention should 
also Ix* made of the quality of A^ee s other screenwritin^ 
efforts, tho.se he wrote on his own (such as The Blue 
Hotel in 1948), ^^ hich were unproduced in most ca.ses. 
He was unique in his absolutely visualizing the film, 
and taking ^reat pains to describe .scenes, camera set- 
ups, and cutting as though he were the director. Indeed, 
.some of the.se scripts are virtually unproducihle, for 
they leave no rcx^m for a directors touch; only a cam- 
eraman is needed. In A^ees first efforts in the late 
I93()s, he was very much influenced by the avant-^arde 
work of directors such as Jean Cocteau, Luis Bunuel, 
and Salvador Dali: his .screenplays then ("do.set dra 
mas," really) were, in a .sen.se, an h' ^e to them. 
Q The African Queen (United Artists, 1 9") 1 : ba.sed on 

||^|^(]" the C. S. Forester novel), .set in the Con^o during the 




CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD AND W. H. AUDEN TRAVELLED TOGETHER 

to America in 1 939. Auden hated California and chote New 
York; isherwood became an active screenwriter and lived 
by the sea in Santa Monica, California, until his death in 
1986 at the age of eighty-one. Photograph by Carl Van 
Vechten, Febmary 6, 1 939. Prfnfs and Photographs Dlvithn, 
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outbreak of World War I, concerns a daring plan by 
Rose (Katharine Hepburn) to take the steamer the Afri- 
can Queen, with its complacent, hard-drinking skipper 
Charlie Allnut (Humphrey Bogart) down uncharted riv- 
ers to destroy a German gunboat which commands the 
only invasion route open to British forces. Along the 
way they encounter many dangers, as well as come to 
know themselves better, and eventually fall in love. As 
to how much Agee and Huston each wrote on this 
film, Agee specified in a letter that he wrote the first 
half, while Huston wrote the second half.^^ Evidence 
of Agees skill is seen in a fine bit of business he dreamed 
up near tlie beginning of the film, for instance, where 
Allnut is sitting down to tea with Rose and her proper 
British missionary brother (Robert Morley), There are 
strange rumbling noises, which all try politely to ignore 
at first; these turn out to be the rumbling of Allnut s 
empty stomach. With a grin, sheepish yet leering, as 
onl> Bogart could produce, Allnut confesses, "Ain t a 
thing I can do about it." After The African Queen 
Agee worked on various other film projects, commis- 
sioned but for one reason or another not produced, 
including Noa Noa, a biography of artist Paul Gauguin, 
Agee s last completed screenplay was for The Night 
of the Hunter (United Artists, 1955; based on the 
Davis Grubb novel), produced by Paul Gregory, and 
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the only filn^ which Charles Laii^hton cntr directed. 
A stnin^c film, with mythical implications, it is enhanced 
In inspired ca.stin>^ and st\li/ed Mack- and-white pho- 
tography shot on IcKation in West Virginia. A psy- 
chotic posing as a preacher. Henry Powell (Robert 
Mitchum). with the word "LOVE" tatooed on one set 
of knuckles and "HATE" on the other, kills Willa Harper 
(Shelley Winters) whom he has married in hopes of 
obtaining' a hidden fortune. Only her two little chil- 
drcn John and Pearl know the secrct of where the money 
is. They escape and are taken in by Kindly widow Rachel 
(the indomitable Lillian Gish). In one of the scenes 
showing the little creatures of nature, which contrib- 
utes to the films mythical quality, we have Rachel 
commenting on the lot of the little children, "It's a 
hard world for little things," juxtaposed with shots show- 
ing a trembling rabbit and an owl swooping down. But 
in Rachel the twisted preacher has met his match. Theirs 
is a powerful, suspenseful showdown one shadowy night. 
The evil man is thwarted. 

Along with the script, there is interesting evidence 
in some letters on file in the Motion Picture, Broad- 
casting, and Recorded Sound Division concerning the 
making of The Night of the Hunter, It seems that 
modest Agee felt that director Charles Laughton s role 
in assisting him with the screenplay was large enough 
to warrant a shared credit for writing, as Agee expressed 
in a letter to producer Paul Gregory on January 14, 
1955. Gregorys letter of February 10, 1955, in response 
to Agees assured him that he and Laughton had dis- 
cussed the matter at length and felt that no change 
should be made in the screenwriting credit. It was to 
be Agees alone, for his contribution was substantial; 
the film was great, and something of which Agee could 
be proud. 

Even more interesting is another comment Agee made 
in his letter to Gregory, bearing as it does on the film's 
curious style and powerful impact; it seems that the 
films of D. W. Griffith were of some influence. Agee 
is very eager to see The Night of the Hunter, remark- 
ing that 

I'm fascinated, and about 95 f>ercent confident, in 
many things which Charles learned, and showed me. 
out of the Griffith films we saw. If they do work, 
and \ think they will, they're going to make movie 
story-telling faster, and more genuinely movie, than 
they've been in many years. 

The film was indeed an unusual, effective piece of work. 
Unfortunately, by May 1955 James Agee was dead, 
several months before the film was released. But Agee 
left a legacy of finely crafted screenplays, as well as 
perceptive film criticism. His reviews and comments 
were collected in Agee on Film (1958), which is 
prefaced with an October 16, 1944, letter from W. H. 
Auden to the editors of The Nation. Here Auden con- 
fesses that "I do not care for movies very much and I 
rarely see them/* yet he is moved to write in praise of 
the "Astonishing excellence" of Agees film column — 
*'the most remarkable regular event in American 
journalism today."'' 

From this brief look at some of the best film work 
by Huxley, Chandler, Faulkner, Isherwood, and Agee. 
It seems evident that contrary to popular myth, the 
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time these writers spent in Hollywood writing for films 
should be regarded as something valuable— both in terms 
of their own careers and their contribution to the art 
of film. 
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^ Cited m Sybdle Bedford, A/dous I link v A Bioj^'mfihv {Nvw York: 
Alfred A. Knopf/MarjHrr & Row. 197^, 1974). p -^60, 

4 Letter 541. 4 Julv 1947. in Grover Smith, ed Lc/U fs oj Aldau^ 
UuxU'V (New York and Evanston: Harper & Row, Publishers. 1969), p, 
572 On Huxley's life and work in Hollywood, see Virginia iVL Clark, 
Aldntts HitxU'V and flint (Metuchen, N J . Starecrow Press, 1987), 

5. Studies of Chandler and film include' Wilham Luhr, Raxmund 
ChuudU'i and Ft/nt (New York, Frede«*itk Un«ar Publishing Co , 1982), 
and Stephen Pendo. Raytnnnd ChandUt ow Siwi'n llts Nort A 
Fi/w (Meturhen. N | Scaretrow Press. 1976). 

6 Se«* Matthew J BruccolTs Afterword m Raymond Chandler, The 
Hiue Dahlia A Sifcvn/^/av (Carhondale and Edwardsville, Southern Illi- 
nots University Press, 1976). p 129, 

7 The only located copy of the stript is in the Raymond Chandler 
Collection at UCLA's Research Library, but see Raymond Ciiandler. 
Tlw Hlue Dahha A Sitvvnfilu\ (cited above), whith has the script as 
well a,s producer lohn Houseman's attount of the projett, in "Lost 
Fortnight- A Memoir," ori^inallv in '\ Majnitzntv, 2M (August 

8. See Brute F Kawin, Faulkuei and Fdtn (New York: Frederick 
Un«ar Publishing Co,, 1977). and Bruce F Kawin, ed . Faulkuvt \ MGM 
$i.Hi'npla\ \ (Knoxville, The Universitv of Tennessee Press. 1982) Also, 
for the stript. see Jules Furthman. To llan- ami llatv Not (Madison: 
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ADVERTISEMENT FROM A PRESS BOOK FOR THE 

Night of the Hunter. United Artists, 1 955. 



ROBERT MITCHUM, DIRECTOR CHARLES UUGHTON, 

and producer Paul Gregory, The Night of 
the Hunter. United Artists, 1955. 



Published for the Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research by 
the University of Wisconsin Press, 1980) 

9 The dialogue cutting continuities for Rage tn Heaven, Forever 
and a Da\\ and The Loved One are all in the collection of the Motion 
Picture, Broadcasting;, and Recorded Sound Division. 

10 Collected in Christopher Isherwood, Exbumatwns; Stones, Arti- 
cles. Verse (New York Simon and Schuster, 1966), p 161. For more 
on Isherwood's life m Los Angeles, see his My Guru ami hit% Dnciple 
(New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1980). 

11 Letter to director David Bradley in 193^, according to Dardis, 
Sonte Ttme tn the Sun. p. 2H 

12 In James Agee, Auee on Ftim (New York- McDowell. Obolensky. 
Inc .19^8) 



Mnless otherwise noted, the illustrations in this jriitle jre from the 
Motion Picture. Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division 
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BY ROBERT SAUDEK 



I VERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON WE 
I used to ^et to)»ether in a TV studio and 
play Russian roulette. Or so it seemed. 
That was in the 1950s and 1960s, the 
^reat years of "live" television, when as 
little as a missed cue could throw an entire 
cast into panic, and rc^luce a nationwide 
audience to derisive guffaws. 

Still, many brave souls— performers, 
directors, technicians— dared to expose 
themselves to this form of bravura, dared 
to pull the trigger just once more on the 
gamble that the next cylinder was empty; 
and all for the bubble reputation. 

First you must understand what live 
television is not like: it is not like mak- 
ing a movie. That process can take a year 
to prepare for, is then filmed at the pace 
of two pages of script per day for 100 
days, after which the jumbled pieces of 
film are painstakingly fitted together like a puzzle. In 
contrast, live television could complete twenty-six ninety- 
minute shows in the same time frame, and have mate- 
rial left over for next season. 

No time was lost in live: at the same instant the 
program was being performed in a Manhattan studio, 
it was being watched by millions nationwide, for live 
television erases distance, putting the play right in the 
living room. That demands perfection. 

Unlike making a movie, there is no second chance; 
you have to be right the first time. However, because 
the quality of live resonates to the pitch of its own 
high-strung nature, everyone is on his mettle: memo- 
rizing and rehearsing whole plays in a single week; 
plotting precise lighting cues; practicing taking a fall 
down a flight of stairs or some other perilous piece of 
stage business. 

The fifties and sixties were marked not only by hair- 
breadth physical risks, but also experiments in form 




HOST MILTON 6ERLE BROUGHT 

years of canny stage 
experience to "The Texaco 
Star Theatre," relying on 
outlandish costumes and 
visual humor. He made the 
series number one for three 
seasons, 1948/1949-1950/ 
1 951 . Also during this series, 
Berle endearingly dubbed 
himself "Uncle Miltie."NBC 
donated numerous kinescopes 
of broadcasts of this series to 
the Library of Congress in 
1 986. Photo courtesy of NBC. 
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THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMMNY'S STUDIO 8-G, OFHCIALLY 

op«Md by NBC at Roctofoltor Cmter, N«w York, on April 
22, 1 948. Soon h«r0, it It s«t up for four separato and 
consocutiva broadcatto. Bocauso shows waro broadcast 
liva-not filmad baforaliand and odttad to perfection boforo 
broadcast-it was essential that studios be well-equipped 
and spacious. 
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BEATRICE LILLIE AND BOB HOPE IN "THE STAR SPANGLED REVUF/* 

Hopt's MtvMon (Mut, AfKil 9, 1 950. Th« Library acquirad 
kintscopt copies of this early variety program in 1 986 as 
part of the NBC Television Collection, a gift from NBC of 
over 1 8,000 television programs. Photo courtesy of NBC. 

THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY'S STUDIO 6-G, OFFICIALLY 

opened 1^ NBC at Rockefeller Center, New York, on April 
22, 1 948. Seen here, it is set up for four separate and 
consecutive broadcasts. Because shows were broadcast 
live-not filmed beforehand and edited to perfection before 
broadcast-it was essential that studios be well-equipped 
and spacious. 

••OMNIBUS" (1 952-1 959), THE INNOVATIVE CULTURAL SERIES 

underwritten 1^ the Ford Foundation, combined talents 
of numerous artists, including the young composer Leonard 
Bernstein in his television debut. Broadcast November 1 4, 
1 954, the **Omnibus" segment entitled "An Analysis of 
the First Movement of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony" used 
the effiectlvely novel idea of putting the score on the floor. 
At right, Bernstein stands next to the piano. (The manuscript 
facsimile was courtesy of the Nnw York Public Library.) 
All seven seasons of this landmark series are held by the 
Library in its Wesleyan University Collection. Photo 
copyright c Aoy Sfevens. 
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OLYMPIC SWIMMER ESTHER WILLIAMS DEMONSTRATES HER DIVMG 

technique to members of the Yale Swimming Team in New 
Haven in a tegmer^ from the cultural series "Omnibus/* 
entitled **Advice to Bathers," broadcast by CBS on October 
30, 1 955. The series, produced by Robert Saudek, 
continued to be innovative throughout Its entire run, 1 952 
to 1 961 . Photo copyright c Roy Sfevens. 
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and substance which largely vanished in the videotape 
age. Alistair Cooke, although a brilliant overseas cor- 
respondent for a British newspaper and for BBC Radio, 
was all but unknown here in 1952. But in that year he 
became the permanent host of "Omnibus/' and thereby 
began one-third of a century as the most cultivated 
and admired host on our air. Leonard Bernstein was 
discovered as a musical essayist when he went on live 
television to illustrate the arts of musical creation 
and performance. Gene Kelly found his place in the 
TV sun with his own illustrated ''Omnibus" essay, 
''Dancing: A Mans Game." On live television Helen 
Hayes revived one of her most popular plays, James M. 
Barries Dear Brutus. Agnes De Mille performed illus- 
trated essays on "The \rt of Ballet." Peter Ustinov 
entered American television as Dr. Samuel Johnson. A 
Boston lawyer, Jo5eph N. Welch, began a live TV career 
in the Army-McCarthy hearings of 1954 and went on 
to narrate three live essays about the Constitution, on 
"Omnibus." 

Dozens of vital programs and events thrived on live 
television— politics, sports, comedy, drama, dance and 
music, and ceremonial news— as did scores of per- 
formers, including Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Bert Lahr, 
Jimmy Durante, Jonathan Winters, Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy, Fred Astaire, and Ethel Merman. But 
only a few subject areas— .sports, ceremonials, and, to 
some extent, news— survive as live TV experiences; 
the rest have sacrificed spontaneity for technically suave 
television with its added incentives of profitable 
syndication and the home video market. It is undenia- 
ble (except to codgers like myself) that videotape and 




URIANE "OMNIBUS*' HOST AllSTAIR COOKE, UNFUPPED BY THE RICHES SURROUNDING HIM, INTRODUCES THE SECOND SEGMENT OF "OMNIBUS" 

airtd Mar-^h 6, 1 955-a clott-up of rara gams and tha tachniquat of displaying tham. Bom in England but a naturalizad 
Amarican citizan, Journalist Cooica contributad his intalliganca and wit to tha succass of **Omnibus" and handlad tha 
prassura ^f liva talavision with aasa. Photo copyright e Roy Stovens. 
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GRANDE DAME OF THE BALLET AGNES DE MIL *.E DANCES IN *'THE 

Art of Ballot/' t foatura of tho Fobruary 26, 1 956, live 
broadcast of 'Vmnibus." The dancers of the Afnerican Ballet 
Theatre surround Miss Do Hille. Photo copyright c Roy 
Stevens. 

THE FAMILIAR NASAL VOICE OF FRED ALLEN (LEFT) COULD BE HEARD 

In some of the funniest skits ever to grace television 
programs, including "The Colgate Hour" in 1950 (the series 
ran from 1 950 to 1 955 on NBC), when Allen was joined 
by other denizens of "Allen's Alley"-(from left) Kenny 
Delmar as Senator Claghorn, Minerva Pious as Mrs. 
Nussbaum, Peter Donald as Ajax Cassidy, and Parker 
Fennelly as Titus Moody. The recent NBC Television 
Collection gift includes kinescopes of nearly all the 
broadcasts of this live Sunday evening variety series. 
Photo courtesy of NSC. 




color represent progress in TV proiJuction. Race horses 
do not run faster, but jockeys in their bright silks bedaz- 
lie us like a jar of jellybeans. 

The elaborate live TV production of the late fifties 
certainly had its handicaps. The cameras themselves 
were enormous, tanklike vehicles wagging their elec- 
tronic tails behind them while a band of hearty fellows 
pushed them around on pneumatic tire, as if they were 
simply go-carts. Lacking zoom lenses, cameras had to 
do their own zooming— rolling in tight for a close-up, 
swinging back into the corner for a master shot. (Look 
out for that monster crane charging at you, its camera 
grazing the overhead catwalks!) Lanky microphone 
booms are dipping and stretching to their own calis- 
thenics. Here and there TelePrompTer scrolls stand 
like yellow signals on a railroad track. In action, all 
this oversized mobile hardware becomes a mortal threat 
to anyone trying to cross the studio floor. 

Other live TV on-air hazards were the stuff of a 
producer s nightmare: a flustered Camera One takes a 
picture of Camera Two. A flustered stagehand, finding 
himself walking right into the shot, crouches and crawls 




ON "MECT THE PRESS" OF DECEMBER 2, 1951, YOUNG 

Massachusetts congressman John F. Kennedy is questioned 
by empaneled Journalists Ernest K. Undley, May Craig, James 
Reston, and Lawrence Spivak, with moderator Martha 
Rountree to Kennedy's right. Network television's oldest 
series, "Meet the Press" began in 1 947. The Library's 
collection of broadcasts of this series was a gift from the 
show's panelist-moderator Lawrence E. Spivak and NBC 
and includes this program. Kinescopes of most early 
episodes, beginning with February 6, 1949, are held by 
the Library, as are complete transcripts of each program. 
The "Meet the Press" programs total over 1 200; probably 
half are kinescopes. 




"THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE" RECEIVED AN EMMY IN 1 949 AS THE 

best kinescope show of the year. The comedy variety 
series ran on NBC from 1 948 to 1 953, and became known 
as "The Milton Berle Show." Here, from left, Jean Sablon, 
Milton Berle in drag, Victor Moore, and Gracie Fields in a 
musical skit. The Library's NBC Television Collection 
contains kinescopes of examples of this popular series. 
Photo courtesy of NBC 




atiusv lilt sui iiviii>^ 10 iiiUKe iiiniseu louK sinaii. a 
lelePrompTer stops in midsentcnce, the s[H?aker*s eyes 
sweep the room in helpless terror. A hise blows, and 
the studio is plunj»ed into darkne.ss. I lopek\ss. 

The up side of li\e television was its vitality. s|x)n 
taneity. and flexihility; but most impressive was its pro- 
fessional efficiency. Each minute 'vas treated like a gold 
nugget. For a weekly program like "Omnibus/* there 
was only a week of reheai/ jls in a bare hall, the sets 
outlined on the floor with nasking tape. Here the cnst 
learned its lines and "mo\c^s.** Only at week s end did 
all hands appear at the studio to see, for the first time, 
the sets, props, and co.stumes. And for the first time, 
cameramen, grips, lighting director, set designer, and 
sound men had a technical run-through for camera 
and mike moves, light cues, and all the other coordi- 
nates which must work smoothly the very next day. 

I will draw on personal experience to describe D-day. 
The series I produced. '^Omnibus,** came on late each 
Sunday afternoon, so the final day of rehearsals and 
air was a full day. 

8am Cast caW for costumes and makeup 
9-11 AM Run-through (a start-stop rehearsal) 
1-2:30 PM Dress rehearsal (no stops: final 

timings) 
5-6:30 PM Air 

After the dress rehearsal my production staff and I 
meet with the director and his assistant, when I give 
them my notes— my critique of the dress rehearsal. If 
the "dress" ran long, script cuts are ordered. Periorm* 
ance, pacing, and production problems are reviewed. 

Now, the director goes into the studio to give these 
notes to cast and crew, actors, camera and sound men, 
lighting, makeup, wardrobe, design and props, who revise 
their orders. It is now 4:30 pm— thirty minutes to 
air tii.ie. The studio is bristling with activity. Efficiency 
is in the air. 

4:45 PM : The noise level in the studio has ciampened 
down. Off in the corners actors pace up and down 
quietly memorizing their latest cuts and cues; crews 
correct their cue sheets for new camera moves and 
lens changes; the wardrobe mistress, hairdresser, and 
makeup people are primping their charges for the last 
time; musicians mark their paits and run a cacophony 
of scales; the studio grows quieter; the lights are low. 
Bowed over a piano keyboard over ' the corner is the 
lone silhouette of Alistair Cooke, cigarette between his 
lips, tinking out a quiet jazz improvisation. 

It is five minutes to 5 pm : cameras are wheeled 
silently into position for their opening shots, like race 
horses being steered into the starting gate. The long, 
fish-pole microphone bt oms are being limbered up to 
duck and weave through «^he performance— always out 
of sight (one fervently hopes!). 

Mr. Cooke rises, clears his throat, and moves toward 
his opening position. 

It is one minute to 5 pm : a disembodied voice breaks 
through the silence: 

* PLACES, EVERxONE!^* 

It is the director— now in full command— on the loud- 
speaker from his control booth. Actors find their open- 




ing floor marks, smooth their hair; the whole cast seems 
to be clearing their throats in a wild Harumph! Some 
prepare by closin their eyelids in momentary prayer 
mode. 

Silence. The control room second hand sweeps past 
4:59:30 and begins its endless climb towards the 
moment of truth. Not a rustle is heard— only heavy 
breathing and the sound of each pounding heart. 

Five . . . four . . . three . . . two . . . 

Camera Ones earphone carries the command: 
Take one!'' 

Camera Ones eye winks to ruby red. 

Earphone: "Cue Alistair!" 

Alistair: "Omnibus!" 

Esrphone: "Music! ... and roll the billboard!** 
The music swells, the opening billboard rolls. Cast and 
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DINAH SHORE HAD HAD HER OWN RADIO SERIES SINCE 1 939 WHEN 

sh« w«nt ov«r to television in 1 951 as host of "The Dinah 
Short Chevy Show" sponsored by Chevrolet. This show 
and others of Miss Shore's are retained almost to toto in 
the Library's TV collection, as kinescopes in the NBC 
Television Collection. Photo courf$y of NBC, 




THIS MAY 29, 1951, PHOTO SHOWS ELEANO*> ROOSEVELT REPORTING 

to President Truman on her five-week ^ p to Geneva as 
Representative to the U.N. Human Rights Commission. 
Beginning with Pres. Harry S Truman, U.S. presidents have 
been thoroughly covered in TV public afhirs. For example, 
the Library's collections include a kinescope of President 
Truman giving the press a May 3, 1 952, tour of the 
renovated White House. Although Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Just missed the TV era, Eleanor Roosevelt appears numerous 
times, serving as moderator of "Mrs. Roosevelt Meets the 
Public," a Sunday afternoon panel fUow (1 950-1 951 ). 
Kinescopes of over thirty broadcasts from this series reside 
in the Library's NBC Television Collection. 



SEN. JOSEPH R. McCarthy (REPUBLICAN OF WISCONSIN) BECAME 

a well-known visage on the TV screen In the 1 950s. 
Claiming In 1 950 that the Department of State was 
harboring Communists and, later, accusing the Eisenhower 
administration of treason brought McCarthy attention. In 
April 1 954, the senator took on the U.S. Army In the 
nationally televised, live, rancorous Army-McCarthy 
hearings. Following closely after McCarthy's televised 
encounter with Edward R. Murrow ("cleverest of the Jackal 
pack"), the hearings were McCarthy's swan song. Photo 
from Chicago station WBBM, 1954. 
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LIVE TV COVERAGE OF PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS ALSO 

began in 1 946. Two elections later, the August 1956 Republican 
nominating convention was held in San Francisco's Cow Palace. 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower was nominated to run for a second 
term. Smiling here, he stands under hundreds of balloons which 
were released during the wild demonstration which greeted his 
appearance. To his left are Mamie Eisenhower and Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Wxon. 




crew are up for performance: another opening, another 
"live'' show, another memory, 

MORE ABOUT LIVE TV 
BYSARAK ROUSE 

A bit of background will show how live television, once 
Robert Saudck s world when he produced the memo- 
rable television series "Omnibus," fits into the history 
of broadcasting. 

Live televisi >n— TV programs performed and broad- 
cast sl.nultaneously, with no intermediate retakes or 
editing— is important for two reasons: it is usually early 
TV programming, and as such is valuable to histori- 
ans and scholars of broadcasting; and most live televi- 
sion was quite innovative, so examples of these vibrant 
performances show us television at its best. 

Rare, and prized by broadcasting archives, live TV 
programs at the Library of Congress have recently 
increased tenfold. This is due to an aggressive policy 
of retrospective television acquisition— to balance the 
collection --begun by Robert Saudek, chief of the 
Library's Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Sound Division. Before Saudek, nearly five hundred 
live programs of the long-running public affairs series 
^^IVIeet the Press'' were acquired as part of the Library's 
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IV i 1 V 'VFRAGE OF PRESIDENTi/l CAMPAIGNS RL^AN iN i 

ifuj ( f)ntinijes today. In November of 1 960, president u^t 
Hididato Sen John F. Kennedy (Democrat of 

M »ss.u fujsettb) and vice-presidential candidate L yndor. 
?u^'>r)f) ( Democ rat of Texas) beam at the crowd dr.o^x: 
" ' 1' ♦ htq '.diy m N<'v. Yc)rk's Coliseum - t h ( -I ' , 









PRES. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER ENTHUSIASTICALLY 

greets prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India on the North Portico of the White 
House, December 16, 1956. Their 
conference would Include discussions of 
world peace. Such meetings, as well as 
presidential press conferences, became 
regular fare for live TV network broadcasts 
as early as 1 948. Much of NBC's presidential 
press conference material Is held by the 
Library of Congress as part of the 1 986 gift 
of news and entertainment programs from 
NBC. 




KINESCOPES OF NBC'S SUt^DAY AFTERNOON 

documentary series "Wide Wide Worid*' 
(1 955-1 958), featuring live reports from 
locations throughout North America, were 
donated to the Library of Congress beginning 
In 1956. In front of Washington, D.C., NBC 
affiliate's TV cameras are (left to right): 
representing the series' sponsor. General 
Motors, S. E. Skinner; Davidson Taylor of 
NBC; and Librarian of Congress L. Oulncy 
Mumfbrd. 



"WE, THE PEOPLE" BEGAN ON RADIO IN 1 936, AND 

metamorphosed Into a TV series in 1 948. In 1 949, host 
Owlght Welst was replaced by Dan Seymour. The series 
combined colebrity Interviews with human Interest siories. 
In this photo, circa 1 949, the show Is about to begin; In 
the theater can be seen a prop for the commercial interludes 
(the Gulf gas pump), panelists and host, TV cameraman 
with large stationary camera, and lighting technicians. 
Broadcasts of this program from 1 950 are part of the 
Library's kinescope collections. 



LIVE PkESENTATlON OF PRESIDENTIAL DEBATES OCCURRED IN 1 960, HERE, A TV SCREEN 

image of presidential hopefuls John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon in 
their third 1 960 debate, aired October 1 3, 1 960, live, over the TV networks. 
A kinesco|/e of this debate Is part of the Library's collection of public afhirs 
television programming. 




CONDUCTOR ARTURO TOSCANINI AND THE NBC SYMPHONY WERE 

featured on a March 26, 1 949, special live television 
performance o! classical music. Thereafter, Toscanini wai 
a distinguished perforrter In numerous other NBC Symphony 
appearances. The NBC Television Collection brought 
kinescopes of sever&l of these fine programs to the Library's 
permanent collections. 




Lawrence E. Spivak-'*Meet the Press" Collection, the 
earliest being a 1949 broadcast of Warren G. Magnuson. 
Other live programs have L(*en added to the collec- 
tions through copyright deposit. During Saudek's 
tenure, all the programs of the live series "Omnibus" 
were acquired in 1986 from Wesleyan University. Most 
of the Library's live television programs belong to the 
NBC Television Collection. Acquired in 1986, this 
huge collection numbers approximately 18,000 titles 
and spans 1948 to 1977; live television predominates 
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in the 1948-1960 portion of this collection. 

In the Library of Con^resss collection of over forty 
thousand TV programs, the earliest is from 1939. The 
show is an NBC test recording made from a striated, 
poorly focused image on the studio monitor. The pro- 
gram was live, a sta^^ey production entitled "The Streets 
of New York." 

In that same year, NBC\s experimental TV sched- 
ule included a daily live program from Studio 3H in 
Radio Citv, one from NBC\s mobile unit, and assorted 
O 
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TODAY" WAS NETWORK TELEVISION'S FIRST EARLY MORNING PROGRAM-IT BEGAN IN 1932 

-and became one of its most profitable. Sylvester "Pat" ("Your Show of 
Shows") Weaver, creative broadcasting executive at NBC, realized that 
television was more than just radio with pictures and developed "Today" 
ai pure television. Long-time *Today" newscaster Franic Blair grabs a quicic 
brealcfast in this off-camera shot, circa 1 961 . NBC donated a large number 
of Icinescopes of "Today" to the Library in 1 986. 
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LIVE TELEVISION WAS USUAL IN THE 1 950S BUT, DUE TO ADVANCING 

technology, had all but disappeared by 1970. Exception: 
the historic moon wallu of astronauts from Apollo 1 1 and 
subsequent Apollo moon landings. Shown here is a TV 
screen on February 5, 1 971 . "Live from the moon" was 
the subtitle appearing on TV screens on that date. 




films. The studio programs— live— included bits of opera, 
comedians, singers, and kitchen demonstrations.' But 
in 1939. American television was not really ready for 
the general public. 

The Second World War intervened; by war's end, 
technical and corporate realignment had occurred. In 
1945, the postwar work force, technical facilities freed 
from wartime demands, and radio profits to pay for 
TV development energized progress in TV broadcast- 
ing. But from 1948 to 1952, due to technical difficul- 
ties and the Korean War, President Truir.an declared a 
TV freeze. Well, sort of a freeze: most major cities 
had only one station, but New York and Los Angeles 
each had their full complement of seven stations dur- 
ing this period.- 

There was film content in early TV broadcasting- 
travelogues, old cartoons, governnient documentaries, 
and minor film studios* gangster films as well as 
fi-westerns cut to fit TV time slots. (The Library's 
first TV acquisition in its huge Copyright Collection 
is a cut-down-for television Gene Autry feature film.) 
But the most compelling, original TV material was 
being performed live. 

NBC and CBS since their formation as radio corpo- 
rations had held recorded programs to a minimum. While 
wartime and postwar use of recording techniques mod- 
ified this policy in radio, televisions corporate heads 
like David Sarnoff and William Paley were said to be 
determined that live production would continue to dom- 
inate the TV airwaves.^ So the networks continued to 
stay with live. 

But production pressures in live television were bru- 
tal. Economic factors, too —live performers union pay 
scales which were not geared to repeated broadcasts of 
live programs, and the nonavailability of air prints of 
live television for syndication— pointed to the use of 
filmer^ programs in TV entertainment. Many episodic 
^ries which had come to television via radio had largely 




"SING ALONG WITH MrfCH" FEATURED GOATEED COMPOSER- 

arranger Mttch Miller leading the Sing-Along Gang and 
was aired weekly on NBC, 1 961 to 1 964. Here, Miller Is 
shown in a rehearsal hall at Eighth Avenue, with production 
staff and cast in the background. Forty-six complete 
programs, in the form of kinescope negatives, have come 
to the Library as part of the NBC Television gift. 




"gone to film" by the midfifties. * But other TV pro- 
gramming, such as on-the-spot news coverage, sports, 
public affairs programs like 'Meet the Press, * comedy 
and musical variety programs, and dramatic anthology 
series staycxl live. In particular, the musical-comedy vari- 
ety programs and drama anthologies thrived, because 
they derived from the theater and usc^ performers com- 
fortable with appearing live. 

Memorable drama anthologies were produced in the 
1950s. Among those represented in the NBC Televi- 
sion Collection in the Library are "Philco Television 
Playhouse," ''Goodyear Television Playhouse."* "Kraft 

50 



NOT HIGHLY REGARDED BUT CONSIDERED PART OF THE 

programmino which constitutes broadcast history are 
daytime seiiais, or "soap operas." One such serial, "Young 
Doctor Maione/' is represented by twenty episodes from 
1962 and is part of the large NBC Television gift acquired 
by the Library in 1 986. Shot on the set of the serial, this 
photo shows the bulky camera and boom microphone 
required to broadcast this program. 




Television Theater," ''Studio One," "Robert Montgomery 
Presents/' "Matinee Theater," and "Playhouse 90" These 
anthologies capitalized on the numerous young actors 
and comedians anxious for work, and on energetic and 
innovative producers, directois, and writers who cre- 
ated them. 

An important series was ''Omnibus." Established by 
the Ford Foundations TV-Radio Workshop and carried 
on by commercial sponsors, "Omnibus" was a ninety- 
minute cultural series, each program comprising several 
segments of varying lengths, including live dramas, dance 



"MEET THE PRESS" *S LAN^ENCE SPIVAK WAS ENTERPRISING ENOUGH 

to tako the Sunday afternoon program to the 1 960 
Democratic Convention at the Blitmore Hotel In Los 
Angeles. Broadcast live, guest Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(Democrat of Texas) sits with moderator Ned Brooks, with 
panelists beyond. In the foreground, a TV monitor shows 
the image which is the kinescope recording of the program, 
part of the Spivak Collection in the Library of Congress. 
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"DANCING-A MAN'S GAME" TOOK UP THE ENTRE NINETY MINUTES 

of tKe December 21, 1958, live broadcast of **Omnibus.** 
Gene Kelly was host and principal performer; he danced 
with sportsmen Mickey Mantle, Sugar Ray Robinson, and 
Johnny Unites. Shown here are Kelly and Sugar Ray 
Robinson. The concept^producer Rob judek*s-was 
pure television; the execution was puiw wnss. 




and music, history and science, and occasional filmed 
pieces. The series won awards and a devoted follow- 
ing. The Library has copies of all 166 programs from 
this notable series. 
Kinescopes and Film Chains 

Because programs were live rather than prerecorded, 
the actors rehearsed, then performed their parts once 
for the broadcast cameras in the studio. Although the 
as-broadcast image was visible in the studio on the 
monitor, it was not regularly recorded. Sometimes the 
studio would be equipped with a type of 16mm camera 
—a kinescope recorder— whose lens was trained on the 
studio monitor; the result was a ki*iescope recording. 
Only if kinescopes were made would these otherwise 
ephemeral live performances be retained for posterity. 

These rare kinescopes are archival material, not for 
viewing. But the Library of Congress maintains a com- 
plex film-to-tape transfer system called a "film chain.'' 
Together, the components of the film chain— chiefly 
the Rank-Cintel "flying spot scanner"— can replicate 
kinescope pictures and sounds on videotape. With 
skilled engineers painstakingly copying each valuable 
kinescope, the film chain is the Library's link between 
these often unique recordings of live television pro- 
grams and the scholarly and interested public served by 
the Library daily. Careful copying of each kinescope on 
videotape will preserve the original kinescope for archi- 
val purposes, provide a 1-inch master video copy for 
further copying, and finally result in a %-inch video 
reference copy for patron study in the Library of 
Congress. 



SHOWN HERE IS A PORTION OF NBC'S NEWS FILM VAULT, NOVEMBER 

1 961 , filled wKh reels of kinescope and film of live and 
edited broadcasts. Nearly half of the material contained in 
the Library's NBC Television Collection is kinescope; 
much of that is news material. 




EDDIE CANTOR, LIKE MANY VAUDEVILLE PERFORMERS WHO MADE 

sacrifices in their performing style on radio, managed to 
recoup some of these losses on live television. Cantor 
frequently guest-fiosied on "The Colgate Comedy Hour/' 
an NBC variety program which competed successfully with 
"The Ed Sullivan Hhow" in 1 950 through 1 954. He also 
hosted and occasionally starred on "The Eddie Canior 
Comedy Theater/' a syndicated variety-comedy series in 
1 955. The Library of Congress holdings of numerous 
episodes of "Tho Colgate Comedy" with Cantor as host, 
and eight episodes of Cantor's own series reveal to modem 
audiences one of show business's great personalities. 




JERRY LEWIS WAS THE GUEST ON "YOUTH g/ANTS TO KNOW/* JULY 26, 1 957. EACH WEEK A GUEST WAS QUESTIONED BY A GROUP OF HIGH 

school students who asked questions which were often tricky to hendie on iive television. Series producer Theodora 
Granlk produced another live program, "American Forum of the Air," a lively debate-format public affairs show which 
was formerly a radio program. Live and unrehearsed, both series ara well raprasented in the L ^brary of Congrass 
collection of kinescopes. These ara in the Granlk Collection; program transcripts and production papers ara kept in the 
Library's Manuscript Division. 




Notes 

1 Ink Bdrnouw, Tuhi- of Plenty The ht tflutmn of Anientun Telev\- 
\nni (New York Oxford Uniyt-rsitv Press, 1975), p 90 

2 Ibid . p in 
^ Ibid , p 1 ^ 1 

1 Ibid . p 1 V\ 



ROHPRT SAUniK. thief of the library's Motion Fitture, Broadcast- 
in>», and Raortled Sound OiMsion, was one ol the pioneers of t< !evi 
sum, he is considered responsible for miith of the fjold it) the "golden 
af»e of television " As direttor ot the Ford Foundation's TV-Radio Work- 
shop in the 195()s, Mr Saudek produced "Omnibus.*' whith TV Ctuuie 
called television s "bi>»>»est liamble." but whith became one of the most 
honored TV series of the 195()s and 196()s. presenting* 166 pro>»rams, 
virtually all of them live More retentb. Mr Saudek was toundinf* pres- 



ident of the Museum of Broadtastin^* in New York City Since his 
appointment to the Library of Con^jrcss in 198^. he has been instru- 
mental in the acqoisition of all of the "Omnibus" series, as well as the 
Ijift of 18,()()() TV pro>«rams from NBC. making the Library the lar>»est 
publicly attessible arthive of TV broadcasting in this country 



SARAH ROUSF has been j TV and film tatalo^jer in the Library's 
Motum Putur*'. Broadcast in>». and Retorded Sound Division sinte 1976 
She IS cocompiler of Thiev Decada of TeUti\iou ( 1987). a catalog of 
the library's TV holdings of 1 i. ()()() titles as of 1980 She has also 
pnbhshed articles on the Lnibassv of South Vietnam Collection of news 
reels and propa><anda films, and on the public affairs TV programs of 
Thcxidt-'re Granik. both collections are part of the Division's collection 
of over one hundred thousand movin>» iniaiie materials Ms, Rouse 
beijan her career by workin>« for ••18th Century-Fox.*' the Colonial 
Willi, imsburf* film prtKiuition (imt 



**THIS PIK>GRAM IS COMING TO YOU UVE . . .** IS SAN 

Francisco ExMmltmr •dKorlal cartoonist 
Jim lvty*s obtorvation on world leaders* 
response to the live Kennedy^Nlxon TV 
debates of 1 960. By 1 960, most television 
was taped or filmed ahead of time, edited, 
and broadcast later. 
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A MIAMI STREETCAR 

di&plsys an ad for the 
1938 Federal Theatra 
Project production of 
Altan of Sfee/, a 
drama that dealt with 
**the prime question 
today-whether 
Rugged Capitalism, 
Liberalism or 
Communism is right, 
or >vrong." Far right, 
the cover of the 
production bulletin for 
the Detroit FTP*s 
staging of The Merry 
MveiofMndsorhas 
its own Elizabethan 
pizzaz. Most bulletins 
are not so artistically 
bound. 
O 





BY RUTH B. KERNS 

\ any youngster grows up nowadays 
1 ivithout any experience whatsoever 
I of the magic of the legitimate 
Theatre. ''Show to them means a 
\ darkened Motion Picture house. 
The color and Music and move- 
I ment of real players on a real stage 
are something outside their lives. 

I do not know whether the directors of 
the local Federal Theatre and Music Proj- 
ects had this in mind, ivhen they chose 
Victor Herberts delightful extrava- 
ganza, "Babes in Toyland** to present 
during the holiday vacation Period hut it 
was in any case a happy inspiration. 

Rf\R*\v from the Chichi mi ti Post, 
December 29. 1936. included in 
the Federal Theatre Project produc- 
tion bulletin for Babes ni Toyhind 

A HAPPY INSPIRATION IN ITSELF, THE 
Federal Theatre Pioject (FTP) creatt^l a ren- 
aissance of the American sta^e. Thousands 
of artists — famous and unknown— excited 
new audiences in every region of the land, 
Orson \Velles drew crowds to Harlem for 
the "voodoo" Macbeth, Traveling caravans 
brought the ma^ic of fairy tales to children 
in schools and in parks. Pageants in towns 
across the country revived the stru^^les of 
the nations past, and in do/.ens of cities Liv- 
ing Newspapers, a theatrical precursor to 
today's docudrama, vivified contemporary 
national issues. The Federal Theatre pre- 
sented both the traditional and the avant- 
jLjarde. It was a peoples theater, sponsored 
and produced for the people by the people. 
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Blacks and whites, women and men, youn>? and old — 
all joined to>?ethcr in this briet theatrical flowering 
funded by Americas government for Americans every 
where. 

Thanks to many intrepid artists in the FTP and the 
projects central record keeping office, the National 
Service Bureau in New York City, a unique record of 
this fertile period in American theatrical history survives 
in prciduction bulletins that form part of the Library 
of Congress Federal Theatre Project Collection housed 
in Special Collections and Archives, Fenwick Library, 
George Ma.son University. Fairfax, Virginia. The.se bul- 
letins are variously bound (.some are unbound) and in 
a variety of .states of completion, but generally include 
a .synop.sis of the production; a .statement regarding 
royalty fee; the director's report, the composer *s report, 
and various technical reports; set plans and photographs; 
costume notes, designs, and photographs (sometimes 
one .set of photographs shows both .set and costume 
design); suggested music; press notices; notations on 
audience reaction; and programs. 

Sometimes, depending on care, interest, and the Un,^ 
available to the compiler, production bulletins also con- 
tain such data as lists of props, flyers, lighting plans, 
attendance records, performance locatioas, letters, co.sts, 
blueprints, smt*!l po.sters, small billboard sheets, .sound 
plots, photographs taken at intermi.s.sion, wardrobe items, 
biographies of the cast and/or author, and examples of 
promotional niaterials. 

The FTP produced a wide variety of classical and 
original drama, children's theater, black theater, pup- 
pet theater, dance, musicals, vaudeville, and foreign 
language drama. Sometimes a play was produced in 
.several cities. In such cases, production bulletins from 
each or some of the individual productions may survive. 

The spirit and energy of each proc^uction are usu- 
ally revealed in the synopsis. Describing Living New.s- 
papers, for example: Five of the.se were staged, including 
One-Third of a Nation, dramatizing the need for bet- 
ter housing in America, who.se title came from a famous 
phra.se in Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt's second inau- 
gural address; Power, which called for public owner- 
ship of utilities; Triple-A Plowed Under which advo- 
cated an alliance between farmers and consumers .so 
the two groups would gain, respectively, higher incomes 
and cheaper food; and Injunction Granted, which traced 
the history of labor in America. But perhaps the most 
daring and unusual was Spirochete, an imaginative 
drama dealing with syphillis. In the production bulle- 
tin for the Chicago presentation of this Living New.s- 
paper, the .synopsis writer proclaims the fervor with 
which the drama was undertaken when he describes it 
as: 

partly history and partly propaganda (alxiut | the !no.st 
deadly of .social diseases .since its introduttion to Eurojv 
in the galleons of Christopher Columbus, The V/c- 
tim of Syphill/^...'is .scorned, laughed at. and al)o\c 
all he still keeps rotting away. BUT. . .scienee .slowly 
but .steadilv urgLS itself forward... And th>.*n "suc- 
cess is on the march *, .and 
The Law gcx»s into effect. 

Halfway acro.ss the country in San Franci.sco, and in 
,nother realm of drama altogether, the .synopsis writer 
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AN IMAGINA- 

tlvely con- 
ceived pro- 
gram for the 
Chicago pro- 
duction of 
Spirochete, 
perhaps FTP*s 
most daring 
and unusual 
I iving News- 
paper 
production. 
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SLUM HO USING DRA MATIZED 

AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY DISCUSSED PLAY 
OPENS IN CITY 



The historic Walnut Street Theatre, 
oldest in the Nation, adds another page 
to ii«; colorful history in the presenta* 
tion by Federal Theatre of the Living 
Newspaper Drama . . . **ont third of 
a Nation.** 

Tlie Walnut has seen faces and 
names that are immortal, but no stage 
effects or production methods have 
been so .startling, nor so dramatic, as 
are those utilized by James Light in 
this opening play of the current season. 

Three levels on stage, a dis* 
embodied voice, slides and swiftly 
Cont Psge U 

CAREFUL RESEARCH 
ASSURES ACCURACY 
IN WRITING DRAMA 



Walter Winchell, in the New 
York Daily Mirror, stated: **The 
major episode of the week belongs 
to the Federal Theatre, which sub- 
mitted a spell'binding document 
christened '*One Third of a Na- 
tion.** 



Federal Writers Project As- 
sembles Remarkable Data 



More thorough than a lawyer pre- 
paring a brief, research workers of U.j 
Federal Writers* Project, gathering 
facts and figures for the Philadelphia, 
version of "One Third of a Nation,*" 
left little to the imagination of the 
scrip I writers. 

Innumerable newspaper accounts of 
"band-box" tragedies, chronicles of 
cholera epidemics and much .ta on 
the housing problem were combed for 
material. But even these sources, ordi- 
narily considered accurate enough, were 
used as a basis for further research 
work, which led to actual court records, 
yellowed documents and verbatim re- 
ports of significant speeches. 




T king the original script, as written 
by Arthur Arent to cover (he New 
York housing situation, and revising it 
to portray Fniladelphia't own problem 
was a task that required painstaking 
study of Philadelphia 8 housing history, 
as far back as the arrival of the first 
white settlers. Some of the work would 
have been more in the line of a title 
searcher, but peril aps more difficult, for 



this was a hunt for dramatic situations 
as well 88 factual information. 

So startling are some of the facts re- 
vealed in '*One Third of a Nation'* that 
no opportunity for denials was per- 
mittod (0 slip by uftftoktc«d. Each state- 
ment is thoroughly documented and the 
complete bibliography is printed in 
other columns of this program. 
Coot, Page U 



A PHIUDELPHIA PRODUCTION OF ONE TH/ftD Of A MAT/ON WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THIS PROGRAM, WHICH GAVE CAST AND PRODUCTION 

production credits inside, while providing production information and a bibliography on slum housing on its front and 
back covers. 



for the ftp's production of Hollywood ILims was tar 
enough removed from Hollywood itself to describe the 
play as a 'Yadio burlesque on the foihles of filmland, 
and the Hams are typical of the cinema city: they are 
//ywincf minute and dowti for the rest of the centurv/" 
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The synopsis for It's tn the Air in Oakland. Califor- 
nia, calls the production a "travesty on radio amateur 
hours." 

After the synopsis, there is often information on 

6<i 
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THIS MODERN DRESS CAESAR 

ffom the Detewara Federal 
Theatie production of Jullu9 
Caeaar In Modmm Chtlm% 
bears a striking resemblance 
to Benito Mussolini-and 
purposefully so, as the 
casting notes in the 
production buHeUn statvi that 
**A Caesar bearing a physical 
resemblance to one of the 
contemporary dictators adds 
greatly to the effect/' 



JUUU5 CA£iSAR ACT IT Scene • \ 'Vi TenT ana Bottle 5c€ne. 





'FronT View ■ 



THE DELAWARE PRODUCTION Of JULIUS CAESAR IN MODERN CLOTHES WAS PLANNED FOR A SMALL STAGE WITH NO FLIES AND A MINIMUM 

of room backstage. This design shows the iMsic set for part two, which includes scenes in Brutus's tent and on the plain 
near Phlllppi. 



A 






THE HILLBILLY McCRAY FAMILY, AS SEEN IN A DESIGNER'S SKETCH AND AS PORTRAYED ON STAGE IN THE 1 936 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 

production of It's in the Air, a travesty on radio amateur hours comprising numerous vaudeville acts. 




the royalty fee, which was usually twenty-five or fifty 
dollars per week. Sometimes, however, the fee was as 
high as seventy dollars a week. Of course, if the play 
was in the public domain, there was no fee at all, as 
noted in the following disclaimer: 
ROYALTY 

As Shakesp'jare's plays are all in the public domain, 
there was no Royalty for the Detroit Federal Thea- 
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tre s presentation of "The Merry Wives of Windsor.** 

In the production bulletin for the Lo5 Angeles pro- 
duction of Ready/ Aim! Fire! a satirical farce on the 
subject of "War, dictators, etc.," there is simply a 
succinct 

ROYALTY 
Public Domain 




MUSIC DIRECTOR RICHARD ROSE PREPARED THIS ARRANGEMENT OF 

John B. SIngenberger's Sanctu% for a 1 938 Children's 
Federal Theatre production of The Advent and Nativity of 
Chfitt in Gary, Indiana. Music for Federal Theatre 
productions ranged from original material through 
adaptations of contemporary popular tunes to classical 
composition-all arranged to suit the capacities of the local 
FTP orchestra. 




Allowing room in the budget for payment of royal 
ties gave the FTP a greater choice of producible plays. 
George Bernard Shaw and Eugene O'Neill, for exam- 
ple, released their plays, cycles of nine and fourteen 
respectively, for a fifty-dollar weekly rate. The fact that 
the.se and other contemporary works vere in the FTP 
repertory increa.sed the project s prestige and appeal. 

Directors, of course, are pivotal figures in the pro- 
duction of any play, whether in the public domain or 
under royalty. And in the production bulletins, the direc 
tor's repoits can provide both facts about a production 
and the director s opinion of it. 

JnHns Caesar in Modern Clothes was produced by 
the iJelaware Feder;?l Theatre. And in the production 
bulletin the director had quite a bit to .say about .stag- 
ing Shakespeare in a modern vein for modern audiences: 

The "grand manner" must be forgotten. This is a 
drama of the pre.scnt. Shakespeare's verse can spo- 
ken quite collo(iuially. (Many phra.ses will .sound aKso- 
lutely modern, such as Brutus "I pau.se for a reply" 
in the middle of his oration.) This doe.s not mean 
that the nobility and grandeur of the men and motives 
involved need be lost sight of. There are plenty of 
people today willing to fight and die for great cause.s. 




A WARRIOR FROM THE LOS ANGELES PRODUCTION OF THE WARRIOR'S 

Husband takfts time out for i photo session bofbra hmedlng 
off to battle. A comedy set in tlie time of ancient Greece, 
in tlie iand of tlie Amazons, tliis 1 936 FTP production 
featured Ann Pendieton, pictured here, as Antiope. 




Judicious tutting (without rewriting*) will leave out 
lines or short scenes that delay the direct flow of 
action, are too florid, or too pointedly refer to antique 
co.stume and custom. While shooting would bemore 
I sic] modern for the .several death scenes, the fre- 
quent reference to daggers and knife wounds would 
.seem to prohibit it. The a.s.sassi nation and the sui- 
cides are accomplished with the "dagger of honor" 
which is widely worn among modern fascists. 

The audience is brought into the action by having 
the orators addre.ss it directly from the stage, by hav- 
ing .several of the proce.ssions pass through the aisles, 
and by planting members of the mob in the front of 
the orche.stra. Steps lead up to the .stage, anJ up the.se 
the crowd surges to greet Cae.sar with uprai.sed arm, 
to lynch Brntus, etc. The sooth.sayc and Artemidorus 
are .seated on the ai.sle, and acco' Cae.sar as he pa.s- 
.ses. Crowd re.spon.ses during the orations come from 
the audience. U.se the Roman .salute. 



One critic writing in the Wihninf^ton Mof^jing News 
(February 11, 1937) wrote: 

as far as is known, ths pre.sentation of "Julius Cae- 
sar" is the first of its kind since the days of Shake.s- 
jx^aa\ when all play.>, historic or not, were costumed 
m the ordinary garb of the times. The national offi- 
cers of the Federal Theater |.sic] have expa\s.sed keen 
interest in the undertaking and plan to present the 
modern clothes version of the play in other cities 




THECLEVEUND 
Federal ThMtra for 
youth*! traveling 
production of The 
Empmior's New 
C/ofhei wsi 
advertised by 
posten featuring 
this dramatic 
design. The play 
opened in May 
1937 and was 
performed at 
schools and 
playgrounds in and 
around the city to 
a total audience of 
well over fifty-five 
thousand. 
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throu>»hout the nation. The- idea is ori>»mal with Roh 
crt C. Schnit/er, Delaware- sujim isor of WPA tlu- 
atcT activities. 

Not all FTP productions broke new >»round in this 
way, of course, hut each did ]>resent its director with 
creative challenges that they often discussed in their 
reports. The director of l^je Merrv Wires of Windsor 
in Detroit reports that: *'at first I noted that some of 
the actors scaled a little hesitant in the reading of 
Shakespeare, but as rehear*^als pro^a\s.sc\] and they bcx^ame 
accustomed to the styL^ of ^vritin^ they .soon treated il 
with a more modern interpretation.** 

In Los Angeles, ,s<^aging The hist Niji^bf of Don Jihiu 
moved its director to write: 

This is one of the most difficult plays the local 
project has tackled, lx>th from the standpoint of jiro- 
d net ion and castm>». 

The production of this pla\ is not recommende'l 
unless there are available two of the finest actors in 
the world for the roles of Don Jium and the De\ il. It 
IS one of the most beautiful jila\s e\er written lait 
onl\ )»reat actors can approach the subtleties of the 
dialogue. It is, howe\er, a tlirillin,i»l\ interestin,i» pro- 
duction for any director to attempt: but he should 
demand n least two months for rehearsal And one 
of these months should be sjient on the complete set 
if the dynamic mo\ement of the back^^round fi^^ures 
is to approach the proper expression of the author's 
intention 

African Vineyard, produced in New Orlean,s, is 
described in its production bulletin as a ]>as.sionat(^ l^h^a 
for tolerance and understanding of two peoples of dif- 
ferent nationalities who have to li\e and work together 
in South Africa between 1913 and 1937. In his report, 
the author. Walter Armitage. who also acted in and 
dirc\.'ted the production, wroie: 

The one thing I feared a. out the jila\*s production 
in America was ^hat the problem was too remote. 
I.e.. the difficulties of two races in another rountr\ 
to adjust themsebes to each othei. but this was dis 
pro\ed i.nd my thenrv that conflict in the theatre is 
always gocxi where\*.r the pla\ \ action might be laid, 
was borne out. 

In staging Stefan Zweigs version of Ben Jonsons 
Volpone, the director in Los Angeles was con\inced 
that the charm of tiie play !:u' mainly in its sixteenth 
ccnturv flavor. 

O 
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COSTUME DESIGNS FOR THE TAMPA, FLORIDA, CHILDREN'S MATINEE 

production of Beaufy and fhe Beasf illustrate the romantic 
nature of this well-knov^n fairy tale. 



i\e\ertheless, I did not try to be too orthodox and 
did not attempt to hold mvself strictly to the period 
of the Italian High Renaissance. On the contrary, I 
transposed the jilay into the baroque, that luscious 
St vie lending itself particularly well to the purpose of 
the play. In addition I tried (and I think succeeded 
fair!\ well) to haw my actors act as expression isti- 
cjll\ as jiossible. this not only as far as their genera! 
characterizations were concerned, but also in respect 
to their movements— in this wav again empha/in*? 
jsic] the unrealitv and symbolisM. B\ this procedure 
I made it more than ob\ious to the audience that 
what was going on on the stage had no direct rela- 
tionship to reality. 

I not only think that the play's bawdiness or naugh- 
tiness IS part of its charm, but must necessarilv be 
brought out in the producMon simply because of the 
plot to which it belongs. I still think, despite the 
forced closing of the play, that no honest jx-rson could 
possibi) have been offended. JVly opinion concerning 
this has bevn borne out In the reaction of audiences 
who for fi\e consecutive weeks applauded the socialK 
significant lines no less than the double entendre of 
certain lokes. 

Applause notwith.sti.nding. this creative challenge was 
obviously not \iewed with wholehearted] approval in 
all circles. 

Music used in the Federal Theatre Project ranged 
from original scores to published music from the FTP 
miKsic libriry. The rea.soning behind musical choices, 
as re\ealed in the production b'^Ilcilns. often makes 
quite an interesting story. 

Harry Reynolds, music director for the Detroit prcv 
duction of The Merry Wires of Windsor, v rote in his 
report that: 

Alter using the o\erture to the opera. The i\lerr\ 
\Vi\es iif W'indsiir". part of the o\erture to "Stradella". 
and cnlier ojvratic excerjits as incidental music Ix-tween 
the M\ 01 seven seines i>f each set. we found that 
the ojxMatic music made a tra\e^t\ of some scenes, 
and <letracted from the idea that it was to be a jnireb 
dramatic \ersfon. 
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Hnrinq a 1 938 ln<: Anneles production of Two a £ ^y, . 

r.»«»«*«»».* ^ 

things, the number of reel, old-lime vaudeville players 
included in Ks cast. 




The tune "Green Sleeve^ |,sic| mentioned in the 
play, with others from an old Lute Book dated back 
to 1840, were obtained from the National Service 
Bureau, and these, together with the melody written 
by Verner Haldene, entitled Tie on Simple Fantasy", 
>»ave me the idea that the music for this production 
was more effective if kept in one period. 

After harmoni/.in)^ and arran^^in^ Verner Haldenes 
melody for the dances, I proceeded to compose ' Six 
Old English Dances ' for use between the scenes, with 
the characters of the play in mind, and composed a 
short overture, "Processional March", for the entrance 
of Queen Eli/.abeth in the Prologue. The bugle calls 
by the two Couriers had to be played in harmony on 
two saxaphones, [sic] not so realistic but, having a 
small five-piece band with no trumpet, 't was the 
best wt could do, 

The music director for the Des Moines production 
of Help Yourself reported : 

The play being a farce comedy, therefore requiring a 
light musical setting, I cho.se the every day type of 
popular music. The audience responded generously 
with applau.se after each number. 

The "every day type of popular music" he chose is 
also listed in the bulletin: Shuffle Along, Too Marvel- 
ous for Words, The Aeroplane Rag. I Cant Lose That 
Longing for You. Play Ball, and Swing High, Swing 
Low, 

The production bulletm for the ' voodoo" Macbeth 
presented by the New York Cit ^ Negro Unit of FTP 
is filled with facts that testify to the historic and dar- 
ingly creative nature of this production. In this instance, 
the setting is changed to Haiti and the musical score, 
arranged by Virgil Thomson, is filled with voodoo 
druins: 

OVERTURE YAMEKRAW James P, 

John.son ( 'YAMEKRAW*' is a genuine Negro trea- 
tise on spiritual, .syncopated, and blues melodies 
expres,sing the religious fervor and happy moods of 
the natives of Yamekraw, a Negro ,settlement situ- 
ated on the out.skirts of Savannah, Georgia, It is 
lx*lieved to be the first Negro rhap,sodv.) 
INTERMEZZO. ,. ADAGIO AFRAMERIQUE 
....PORTER GRAINGER 

INTERMEZZO RIVER..,, ARRANGED BY 

JOE JORDAN 

The Peoria, Illinois, production of Help Yourself 
included a note that: 

Inasmuch as this was Christmas week, — the Over- 
ture was arranged by the Conductor, Mr, True 
Fristoe,~to suit the (K'casion and season, rather than 
the play, as "Uncle Toms Cabin" was playing the 
following week, with the colored orchesf^a. 
This is also true of the *'To a Wild Rose" number, 
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Loveless Comedy in Two Acts, By Ben 
Jonson, Freely adapted by Stefan Zweig" 
--the merchant Corvino was dressed in these 
spectacular togs by designers Frederick 
Stover and Duane Faralia. 
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The Music Pro)ect had requested a McDowell Num- 
lx.T he used on all music programs for that week, 
hence this number was used. 

Sometimes rather than a composer's report, aiid some 
times in addition to it, there is a list of suggested music 
in the production bulletins. The bulletin for Spirochete 
in Portland, Oregon, suggested the music be: 

Intermission "From Foreign Parts" Moszkowski 

Or there may be notes that hint at artistic dissatis- 
faction. In a bulletin from Ceveland, Ohio, for example: 

There is a musical score for "The Emperor's New 
Clothes" which can be obtained from the agent. We 
do not use this arrangement. 

Sir Frog Goes A'Travelling, also produced in Cleve- 
land, was derived from fairy tales from all countries, 
yet its musict'l score consisted of ''original Japanese 
themes *: 

The speaker is introduced by the music "It is Spring". 

The theme for Sir Frog is from "Madam Butterfly". 

The theme for "Lotus Pool of Old Japan", chanted 
by monks is taken from the original Japanese song 
"The Rabbit and the Turtle", and the music for 
"Round Round Round" is an original Buddhi.st chant. 

At the end of the first act the Japanese "Cradle Song" 
is sung. Music for the dance is from the original 
Japanese piece called "Waiting". 

Blind y4//^v— described in the synopsis as "a psy- 
chological drama of metaphysics; the superiority of oral 
hypnosis over brute strength — was produced in two 
Los Angeles locations. A page from the production 
bulletin gives evidence of a music director's license: 

— Hollvwood Playhouse- 

VARIATIONS IN BLUE . ' MAGGIO 

(BasctJ on the principal theme of GcTshwins "Rhap- 
H)dv in Blue") 

AMERICAN BOLF.RO BROWN 

NOCTURNE . . GRISELLE 
OCTOBER TWILIGHT . HADLEY 

--Mayan — 

STREET SCENE NEWMAN 

AMERICAN BOLERO . . BROWN 

NOCTURNE . . GRISELLE 
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•ilk gam witb fliw And tail smI* 

T«g«* I.IZARD in §r—n tnd r«d 

•oal**. MDTK Poll dr»«« suit. 




IKOICATIONS OF THE UNUSUAL PLOT OF THE MYSTERY OF THE BIK>AOWALK ASYLUM, THESE 

skttches show how three victims of the ruthless psychiatrist Dr. Julius were 
costumed to suit the cher ges In their personalities after they fell under his 
hypnotic power. Written by Cecil E. Reynolds, Mystery was staged by the 
Miami Federal Players In 1938. 




The Merry Wives of Wimlson also at the Hollywood 
Playhouse, not so surprisingly used Merry Wives of 
Windsor by Nicolai— as well as Henry the Eighth by 
Saint-Saens, 

The music for Jericho, an "original play of negro 
life," included: 

Overture and Chaser— Down South (American 
Sketch) 

by W. H. Myddleton 

Entre Act — I. (a.) Darktown Strutters Ball 

by Shelton Brooks 

(b,) Shoe Shme Boy 

by Sammy Cahn & Sau. Chaplin. 

(c.) Swamp Fire 

by Harold Mooney. 
II. Show Boat Selection 

by Jerome Kern. 

Some FTP productions were iill music and move- 
ment. The Federal Ballet in Chicago presented, under 
the auspices of the FTP, tliree ballet groups \A'ith dancer 
and choreographer Ruth Page who had danced 'vith 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York, the Chicago Ci'*'^ 
Opera, the Music Box Revue on Broadway, and numer- 
ous foreign companies. One ballet was Guns and 
Qistonets, based on Prosper Merimees novel Cnn/en, 
with music adipted from Ri/,et s operatic score. Or as 
a reviewer put it— "more or less Bi/et s score as arnm^ 
for modern warfare" since the ballet was set ' in the 
lap of Spain's civil wi,r." Further revir^w^ speculate 
whether the production was pro-Loyalist (as exempli- 
fied by the character of Don Jose) or pro-Fascist (as 
portraved by the rebel aviator). Another review says 
that ' in a pinch I would say the fascist was the more 





and choreographer Ruth 
Page, for Love Song, one of 
the ballets presented by the 
Federal Ballet In 1939 under 
the auspices of the Federal 
Theatre Project. 




sympathetic of the two. .simply because he is a better 
dancer." Still another: "And I am inclined to su.spect 
that "Guns and Ca.stanet.s" would be a far more vigor- 
ous and direct .stage piece without so much conscious 
attempt to lug the war into it by external devices,** 

Then there was vaudeville, almo.st pas.se commer- 
cially in the late 1930s, but a big part of the FTP. The 
All Star Vaudeville Revue in Salem, Massachusetts, 
was reviewed as ** 10 fine diversified acts including one 
Charles Clayton who had been a favorite of Salem audi- 
ences for years.** Other vaudeville production;: were Fol- 
loiv the Pandr, performed in Los Angeles, Tampa, 
Seattle, Milwaukee, and Portland, and Black and White 
Revue, performed in Philadelphia, Hartford, and over 
100 other cities. 

Since most FTP funds went to pay ,salaries to the 
artists (S23.86 per week was the usual .stipend), the 
productions themselves had to be mounted frugally. 
The technical reports in the production bulletins aa^ 
invaluable in showing how dramatic illu.sion was cie- 
ated and .succes.sfully maintained on a tight budget. 

The Mystery of the Broadwilk AsylunL presented 
in Miami, dealt with "Spc^cial patients* (or "paranoi- 
'4CS**) incarcerated in an a.sylur in contemporary England 
who.se doctor u.ses hypnotism to ,send them backward 
or forwaid ii. time, A detailed .sound plot is included 
in the bulletin: 

Alt I curtain goes up with a black stage scrij ^ sjx^'ch 
at end o\ script spc^cch shrill scream and low ago- 
n;/ed groan, mixed with slow .strumming of ,steel gui- 
tar {this guitar is strummed very slowly without 
i retting any strin^^s). The guitar i,s u,sed iii this man- 
ner whenever the freaks arc on stage. One point on 
PA system i,s u,sed during scene change blackouts to 
four points on amplifier, this covers anv ,sound made 
ny scenery change. In acts I and 2 when the li/ard 
gate is opened two pitchers, half full o^ water were 
used to simulate sounds of li/ard splashing in water 
holding one pitcher approximately four inches alxne 
thf* other and jxniring tl.j water very slowly and with 
a circular motion, we also used a wet pillow slapped 
with a small piece of profile lx>ard to imitate the 
sound of the li/ard'.s tail. Act I an electric vibrator 
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BALLET, TOO, FELL WITHIN THE FTP'S PURVIEW, AS DEMONSTRATED 

by this poster for a March 1 939 Federal Ballet program 
that included Guns and Cctftanots. a version of Camm 
set during the Spanish Civil War. 




wa.s used to give a hum to the "p.sychic regi.ster", 
.several ,soLind effect record,s were tried for the open- 
ing of the li/ard gates but none found .satisfactory 
due to the difficulty of th:^ actors carrying ,speeches 
i^\er the effect. In act 2 the ,same sound effects a,s in 
act I were u,secl when Dr, Julius shows Dr, Ward 
the li/ard through Dr, Ward\s window. Aci 3 uses 
nothing hut the guitar as above .stated, 

CHARLES B, GARLINGER 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 

Mr, Garlinger also reports that he recycled the cen- 
tral unit from the central unit of a prior production. 
Altars of Steel, by "removing the portion containing 
the :;teps which was placed and fastened .securely to 
the floor, and the steps continued on and up to the 
height of the O.P. flyfloor, a hanging bridge connect- 
ing the steps and flyfloor hung from the grid." 

An FTP unit that introduced a Saturday morning 
children's matinee .series in Tampa, Florida, Wi.s advi.sed 
that they could only u.se the material on hand to create 
their .sets. Therefore. Morris J, Cro.ss, whose role in 
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TECHNICAL 

information 
included in 
production 
bulletins is 
sometimes 
quite detailed, 
like this sheet 
of light cues 
' om the New 
York staging 
of TAe rnglcal 
History of 
Doctor Taustus, 



preparing these productions is unidentified, but who 
was obviously adaptable, reports that for On Dixon^ 
Back Porch he "was obliged to change my first draw- 
ing which was that of a kitchen ,\) a porch." 

A technical note for the production of The Last 
H)W))ix. which the San Antonio Ui^ht /eviewer called 
a "dialectical pill of patriotism vs. pacificism with a 
sut^ar coating of drama" descrik^s the fireplace m detail: 

The //replace ///^'? must ^low as at rise the\ consti- 
tute the onlv li^ht in the room. Su^ested construction: 

ERIC 



three discs co\ered with wire, string with electic 
|sic| cord which has red h^ht ^lohe: cover all with 
cloth painted like ^knvin^» lo^s. Of the five lo^s used 
only three ncvd be electrified. 

I'he prop list for iJit/e lihicl' Saniho includes "six 
armloads of su^ar cane, corn stalks or bamboo poles." 
(Since this production was in the Midwest, it can be 
assumed that corn stalks were usc^.) The list also called 
for "two or three Stacks of Pancakes (Paper Mache) 
|sic| In stack |sic| of 27, 55 and 129." 
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The Delaware produtrion of Edna St, Vincent Mil- 
lay s lantasy Aria Da Capo lists "fwo pillows, painted 
as rocks" amon^ the properties. 

The Cle\ eland Federal I'lieatre for Youth records that 
a unit set was built to cope with the problem of vary- 
ing stage sizes in the public schools and auditoriums 
where they performed. 

The unit consists of pylons, le\els, screens and quar- 
ter arches and with this flexible equip» nt we have 
a solution for the majority of area limitations. 

The imit is used for all backgrounds and the fea- 
ture m the scheme and arrangement is the simplicity 
and addptabilitv of the pieces. 

Costumes for FTP productions were ,sometimes sup- 
plied by the actors. This occurred in Jericho in East 
Hartford, Connecticut, which was a Negro drama 
reviewed as a "Modernized tale of Samson and Delilah 
.., packed with romance and temptation/' Only a frock 
coat worn by the pastor was not owned by a cast 
member. 

Some units did have costume departments. Bridge- 
port, Connecticut s production of the Sinclair Lewis 
play // Can'/ Happen Here, for example, had a cast 
clothed mainly in uniforms of "grey, long trousers for 
the Corpo privates and military breeches for the offi- 
cers with gold stripes at sides, brown military coats 
with brass buttons, army campaign hats Hyed grey, white 
shirts with black ties"— all made by the costume de- 
partment. 

If all else failed, costumes were rented. Occasionally 
the name of a costume rental agency is mch. in a 
production bulletin. 

Some reviews of FTP plays include comments about 
the "opulent" castumcs, but when we can find swatches 
of materials carefully attached to costume designs they 
are often felt (sometimes painted) and burlap. The effect 
was what counted, and it was often accomplished 
cheaply. 

A case in pent: the co.stume report for the Arnold 
Sungaard production of Spirochete in Seattle states that 

Thirtyfive |sic| authentic period costunx^s wea* made 
for "Spirochete" at an average cost of $2.50 each. 
They ranged from Si inish costume |sic| of the time 
of Columbus ( 1493) and Neapolitan and French cos- 
tuiiie.s of the same period (1496) through the six- 
teenth, .seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
moderr. 

Wigs, and other nKxlern costumes (cutaways, etc.) 
were rented at a cost of §97.50. 

The Cleveland Federal Theatre for Youth, which 
showed such creativity in designing its traveling stage 
set, displayed it ag.iin in costume design for Sir Fr(\ij 
Goes A-lravelliu^: 

With the exception of the large frogs, who wear ti^jhts 
and the small frogs, who wear union suits sewed up, 
the costumes are of unhlear hed muslin and white 
sateen, and depend upon cOiOr and design and lights 
for effect. 

The frog-heads are papier-mache |sic| attached to a 
light grtrn hih which hooks to the UxJy of the costume. 

^rhe dancers have extremely long .sleeves which are 
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JOSEPH GOTTEN PLAYED THE SECOND SCHOUR IN ORSON WaiS'S 

1 937 production of The Tngk^l Hi^toty of Doctor F«ushft. 
Because the part was so small, Gotten adopted the stage 
name Joseph Wooll for this production. He is seen here 
(at right) on stage with William Hitch (First Scholar) and 
Huntly Weston (Third Scholar). 




removable. 

Their wigs are of papier-mache on a wire framework. 

The Japanese maidens have wigs of siik floss. 

All designs on the costume were appliqued then 
touched up \'Mth dye applied with a brush. 

The cost— mostly for costumes— of staging the North 
Carolina production of another children's play. Beauty 
and the Beast, is recorded in the bulletin as follows: 

COST OF PRODUCTION: $22.40 
Costumes for 35 persons cost 2().6(), or an approxi- 
mate average of S.59 per person. Materials consisted 
of unbleached domestic and tobacco cloth, dyed. Tlie 
Beast's costume was made of ^rvy cotton outing. Addi- 
tional materials in small amounts were donated. 
Make-up for each performiince estimated at $.60, or 
a total .)f SI.80. 
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ACTORS MIOVIDED THEIR OWN COSTUMES FOR A 1 937 CONNECTICUT 

production of Jericho. In this scone, the seductive Delilah, 
who has convinced Jericho to make their fortune by 
becoming a prizefighter, visits him In his dressing room 
before the big fight. 
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In contrast, the bulletin for Buhes in Toyiand in Cin- 
cinnati shows: 

LOST OF PRODUCTION From Accountancy Report. 
Royalty - 583.00 

Material Char>;es - S75.00 
Costumes - 552.00 

Tickets and Pro>;rams— S177.0^ 

The bulletin for an Atlanta production of George 
Bernard Shaw's Androcles and the Lion on a double 
bill with 77?^ Man of Destiny, contains a descriptive 
costume designer's report. Caesar's robe seems very 
regal, in effect: 

Caesars robe was of purple mill cloth dyed and sten- 
ciled with gold paint in a deep border design. I lis 
cloak was a semicircular toga of black canton flannel 
lined with gold taffeta and clasped together with orna 
ments of gold and precious stones gathered from the 
five-and-ten-cent stores. A laurel crown of gold made 
from metalic |sic | pa|x?r and golden sandals complete^] 
his royal robes. 

Note that the cloth was dyed and stencilled, the cloak 
was flannel and adorned with cheap jewelry, and the 
crown was metallic paper. Some other materials u.sed 
in this production were beaverboard shields and lyres, 
and papier-mache helmets. Le.sser characters wore mus- 
lin and burlap. Costumes for The Man of Destiny, set 
in Italy in 1 796, however, were upgraded to satin and 
brocade. 

Press notices included in the production bulletins 
are a revelarion of 19.30s Americana. An editorial in 
the Miami Herald, for example, called Altars of Steel. 
a play dealing with "capitalism, liberalism and com- 
munism/* a "unique experiment m dramatics and pro- 



paganda" and commented that '^Uncle Sam in the theatre 
business ... is a healthy .step in the encouragement of 
American thought and drama and acting.** However, 
an editorial also questions .ne "right of the govern- 
ment to u.se taxes to promcte radicalism." 

Regarding the same play, the Miami Daily News 
reviewer thought that "So long as any member of the 
WPA group consider them.selves on relief— they will 
show that attitude in their performances.** Time mag- 
azine, however, notes that the mob in the fifteenth 
and climactic scene was .so carried away by the action 
of violently taking sides, that they began really swing- 
ing at each other. When the curtain came down three 
limp actors were .stretched out on the stage. 

A New York City production of Dr Faustus .star- 
ring Orson Welles was reviewed by a most prestigio'is 
assemblage of critics, and their reactions were extremely 
favorable. (Caps were probably ;'dded by the produc- 
tion bulleti IS typist.) 

ONE OF THE REALLY GOOD SHOWS OF THE 
SEASON 

The superb beauty of the lines is seldom lost and 
there is enough liveliness m the staging to make for 
a rewarding evening in the theatre. MR. WELLES 
IS A STRIKING AND ELOGQUENT |sic| FIG- 
URE IN THE TITLE ROLE, GIVING, I TF4INK. 
THE BEST PORTRAYAL OF HIS NEW YORK 
CAREER. A true and simple translation of the Eliz- 
abethan stage into contemporarv theatrical terms. IT 
IS BEAUTIFUL 10 LISTEN TO AND FUN TO 
WATCH. 

Richard Watts. Jr. — Herald Tribune 

ABRILLIANl LY |sic| ORIGINAL PRODUCTION. 
Goes a long way toward revolutionizing the staging 
of Elizabethan plavs. A DR. FAUSTUS THAT IS 
PFIYSICALLY AND IMAGINATIVELY ALIVE. 
NUMBLE. ACTIVE- HEADY THEATRE STUFF. 

Brooks Atkinson — N.Y Times 

THE PLAY IS PPODUCED WITH ARRESTING 
ORIGINALITY. The Federal Theatre did it very 
proudly and packed a scant hour FULL OF DRA- 
MATIC TABLEAIJS AND FINE RESONANCE... 
AND THEATRE S BETTER EXCITEMENTS . . . 
in fuming darkness, crossed by smoky beams of many 
spotlights and with fine effectiveness, and with 
Mephi.srophilis appearmg frighteningly out ol tire 
and poetrv' rolling back into the n.ystery of dark 
curtains. 

Richard Lxkridge— The Sun 

DR. FAUS'I US A FEDERAL THEAl RE PRODUC 
TION OPENED LAST NIGHT AT THF MAX 
INE ELLIOT'S |sic| THEATRE. The old Marlowe 
Opus trimmed for modern times, you would k' sur- 
prised what a good show it makes. It seems like one 
of the best general entertainments in town. 

Robert Bench ley— New Yorker 

Other familiar names a.s.soc<ated with this produc- 
tion aie puppeteer Bill Baird (or Bil as lie was known 
later), John Hou.seman, Managing Producer, and actor 
Jo.seph Gotten. 

FTP productions did not always, of course, receive 
raves. Volpone, for example, garnered a range of a^'iews— 
and emotions. The Los Angeles Herald and F.rpress 
.said that "none of the salt of the Eli/.abethan .script 
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A WINDOW CARD 
designed by 
theWPA 
potter project 
advertises the 
East Hartford, 
Connecticut, 
FTP production 
of Jericho, 
a modernized 
tale of Samson 
and Delilah. 
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HAVING JUST ^^OERED HIS OWN GIRLFRIEND, WILSON, A RUTHLESS KILLER, THREATENS HIS 

hostage, Pr^ressor Shelby, in the psychc logical drama Blind Alhy. A 1937 FTP 
production that played in two Los Angeles theaters, Blind Alky starred Gordon 
Wickland as the professor, Anthony Ward as Wilson, and M^rgot Duse as the 
unfortunate girlfriend, Mazie. 



PRODUCTION BULLETINS SOMETIMES INCLUDE ITEMS THAT 

ghfe their readers a ml fee/ for the play in question- 
like these samples of material mm the Detroit 
production of The Merry \V7ves of Windtor. 



had luTti lost , , , luit a notch more in darin>» . . . 
could very well expose itself to the novelty of havin>» 
the show pinched by the cops." 
The Erenitiji^ News reviewer wrote: 

Thf 16th century tcirtv diKS not compare with tht* 
theater pro|ect\ two current hits. Run. Ijttle ChiMun 
'Iwo a Day. ttier in pnxJuction or entertain- 
ment \alues. Its strong |x>int. rjthrr. i- *hat it is the 
most anij/in^ example of illegitimate drama e\er to 
^race (or disgrace) the lx>ards of a Los /Xn^eles theater. 

A reviewer for the lacoma News Tribune obser\'ed 
that The Leddiui^r Min is * said to he based on the actual 
family life of a Hollywotxl man. It that's true, it is no 
wonder so many people down there spend their time 
divorcin^^." 

From the i^//; Diei^o Union: "Iddy of letten. Turner 
Bullock's three-act comedy which opened last ni>»ht at 
the Savo\, is a repetition of what has luwme an old 
>tory with the Federal Tln.itre Players — an uninterest- 
inj^ play splendidly presented." 

And in a review of the Hartford. Connecticut. FFP 
troupe 'tself. a writer for the Conuint plotted its cha- 
otic course in that city: 

Ilo^-tied In po\tTt\. .gnawed In intern.il di'.srntions. 
drnen flom the pillor |sic | ot one house to the post 
o( .mothei, altern.itin>: the paths of Shakesjxare.in 
^lon with the ^ra\es of deader than dead plays, these 
VVPA plavers ha\i plu.^>^ell do^^edU alon^. and what 



ever one may feel about the project as a whole, val- 
iant has been the word for its troupers here. 

As revealin>» — or more— are the audience reactions 
which were written on cards after performances and 
.sometimes incorporated into the production bulletins. 
One memlw of the hist Night of Don ]uan audience 
in Los An>»eles thou>»ht "this play is written for a .select 
audience. It never has appealed, it never will appeal to 
the majority of theatre'>»oers; it is too subtle, too poetic. 
But that is no crnici.sm of either the play or the Fed* 
eral Theatre Proj< I's beautiful production of it." 

The Warrior's IhishamTx's a play that "be>»ins/' accord- 
in>» to a production bulletin synop.sis, **in Hippolytas 
pretty palace in the land of the Amazons, where men 
are on the distaff side, and where the .soldierin>» women 
merely con.sole them.selves with men after the excite 
ment of battle. U|X)n .seein>» a Los An>»eles production 
of this play, a minin>» en>»ineer from Idaho wrote: 

I his is the first of the Federal shows that I ha\e 
seen since I returned lo euJi/ation and I am sur* 
pnsed to find how veil it is done. I clon> know w ho 
.in\ of these pei>ple an . but thev are excellent ,.i e\ery 
wj\ The phi\ IS \er\ amusing although I find it rather 
slron,^ f,ue. - but that ma\ be due to my year> in the 
woods. 

In Los /\ii^eles, a member of the audience of Run, 
little ChiUhn. described as a Ne>»ro spiritual, wrote: 
"I^rst play I have ever .seen which pictures the Ne^ro 
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SiNCUUR LEWIS (THIRD FROM LEFT) IMPARTS HIS BLESSING TO A CONNECTICUT 

production of his play It Cant Happen Hera. This photo, which appeared in 
The Harthrd MIy Counnt of December 1 , 1 936, shows Lewis next to 
Connecticut Governor Cook, with state FTP supervisor Gertrude DanDero 
at left and Ann G. Ayres, director of the Hartford Federal Theatre groun, 
at right. 




life. It is a relief to see them out of vaudeville and 
actually presented in a living drama." 

Sometimes audience n action is noted generally in 
the bulletins, such as the comment that there was "Pleas- 
antly spontaneous applause at final curtain" for ^he 
Hartford production of The Curtain Ri^es. 

For Help Yourself \n Des Moines: 

AUDIENCE REACTION 
—very favorable— 

And of Spirochete in Portland, Oregon: 

Though a ^ood many in our audiences thought 
"SPIROCHETE" a brave and exciting piece, the reac- 
tion of other sections of our audiences was very 
disappointing. Expressed or perceptible were tiVo dis- 
tinct reactions to the subject matter: ( 1 ) many found 
the subject matter revolting, believed too chemical a 
matter for theatrical treatment and (2) some who 
cam I'iicl seeking sensationalism of a "sex" motion 
picture were disappointed in not finding it. 

General reaction: A fairly interesting script of ^ooA 
intention, well-.staged and adecjuately accurate. 

Audience reaction to Volpone in Los An^'eles was 
as varies] as the printer! reviews for th.U play. One theater- 
goer thought "it was a higbiy moral play. Modern vic- 
tims of th ' perennial follies caricatured by Ben Jonson 
are made to approach a state of awareness by eeing 
this." Someone else objected to the vulgarity, comment- 
ing that **the same dramatic effect could have Ix'cn 
projected with better success if subtlety and innuendo 
had been employed instead of vulgarity. Too bad for 
much beauty and art and a real moral were there." 



Program.? or playbills are usually included in the pro- 
duction bulletins, sometimes pasted in so that the last 
page is lost foicver to posterity, and in others they are 
often falling out o^ the volumes as the glue loosens 
with the passing of time. (There is, fortunately, a sepa- 
rate playbill collection. ) 

Other supplementary data that may be included in 
the bulletins includes information about casting and 
choreography, unsolicited letter.,, and complete cast lists— 
which could be very long. One bulletin, for instance, 
noted that: 

"Flight" was played by a cost of 51 at the Seattle 
Theatre Project. As there aie 1.^8 speaking parts in 
the play, to say nothing of the numerous mob scenes, 
this meant a gcx)d deal of doubling. 

On our small stage mob scenes of 20 wea' adet]uate. 

The cast of Help Yourself \n Peoria, wrote the direc- 
tor, was "large, — being 18 in number,— 13 male and 5 
female, — with as many typists, clients, etc. as can be 
used.' 

//> in the Air in Oakland, a travesty on radio ama- 
teur hours made up of various vaudeville acts woven 
into a production, had 22 characters: seventeen male, 
five female — all on stage ct the same time. 

Haiti in New York City had a cast list of twenty- 
seven plus "Haitian soldiers and Haitian citi/ens." 

In addition to cast lists, supplemental information 
on rare occasions includes a choieograpby report. In 
the production bulletin for the Detroit production of 



The Merry Wh^es of Windsor for instance. Garnet 
Ross describes a supernatural scene: 

The masks made for Aet \L scene 6. are used to 
di,s)5uise certain of the characters who as fairies, hplv 
>?oblm.>, elves, and ouphs create superstitious fear 
m Falstaff. They chan^^e to coloriul costumes and to 
the masks producing weird fi>;ures. dam in^. sm^;- 
in^*. and >;ivin^ out eerie shrieking; sounds to the 
rh\thm of fantastic music. 

The h>;hts at the be>;innm>; of the scene ^j\e the 
effe-t of blue ni>;ht. >;radually >;rinvin^ bri^jhter as 
(he tempof the music swells to a frantic climax. 

He also includes detailed instructions on 

THE MAKING OF Tl IE MASKS 

Ist — A clay model to portray the cast ol features to 
he used for one definite character. 

2ii,i — Plaster casting;— a mixture of plaster pans 
|sic| and water applied to the outside of the clay mcxlel. 
allowin^^ to set for alx)ut fiftcvn minutes, a^move inside 
clay and leave plaster cast to dry thoroughly over 
ni^ht. Grease inside of mold with vasc^line when dry. 

Vd — Papier-mache |sic|— a red resin or any heavy 
un>;la/ed paper. Tear (not cut) into strips and la soak 
in water till paper is wet throu>;h. Apply three or 
more layers to inside of mold with a thick cold wat^.T 
paste, working in each layer firmly to attain as well 
formed a mask as the original mcxlel. When dr\' remove 
from mold, cut openings for eyes. nose, and mouth. 
Faint and .*neliac. 

To he successful a masK should k* made to fit the 
weaa*r hy padding; it with cotton and a thin cic th. 





RICHARD GLYER, DIREaOR OF THE SEAHLE 

production of Spirochete, give : a literal 
twitt to the phrase **the a^f of the director'' 
with this colorful sicetch of one scene in this 
FTP Living Newspaper presentation. 



A SCENE FROM ACT II OF LEWIS'S 

play shows the actors in 
costumes created by the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
FTP'S costume department. 
Many FTP units did not have 
special divisions for this 
purpose, solving their 
costuming problems in ways 
ranging from aslcing actors 
to wear their own clothes to 
rentitig from local 
establishments. 
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A LITTLE SOMETHING FOR 

HallowMii: th« production 
bullolin for tho Detroit FTP't 
ttagSna of Tho Aforry Wlvet 
of Mfidsorincludot 
instrucUont for mtking fiiry 
masks liko this ono. Tho 
production still [right] shows 
masked characters on stage 
in act II of the play. 






Production bulletins rr.:\y also incUide ground p!;»n.s The Hollywood Playhouse prcxiuction of Tuo-A-Dav, 
for sets in a wriety of media— black-and-white pen and for example, played to a total audience of l()l,9n at 
pencilsketches, water colors, crayon, victual blueprints— 144 performances in a run lasting from late October 
and in many sizes. Some of the color illustrations in to the middle of May. The Emperor's New Clo/bes 
the bulletins are works of art in themselves. played in Cleveland to sixty-ei^ht schools and play- 
Attendance figures provided in some bulletins ^ive grounds, with a total attendance of 56,42 1. The bulletin 
us a glimpse of the FTP\s popular appeal. for Heuuty ufid the Heast in Charlotte, North Carolina, 

su 




A PORTION OF THE AUDIENCE FOR THE FLOTILLA OF FAITH, A PAGEANT 

celebrating thv^ CF>e hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Fort VrjncoL /er, Washington, produced by the Federal 
Theatre Project on May ^ Q, 1 939. The productloi> Itself 
featured a cast of 450. 



records: 

First performance held ScptcmlxT 1 9th at the Char- 
lotte Little Theatre, capacity 400: audience. 300: no 
admi.ss.on. 

Second performance held September 26th at the 
Charlotte Pubhc Library Auditorium, capacity. 100. 
audience. o''»: no admis.sion. 

Third performance held OctolxT l.st at the Thomp- 
son Orphanage Auditorium, capacity. 300: audience. 
310: no admi.ssion. 

Opening an FTP production was a ^ood reason to have 
a parade. The pro^luction bulletins mention them and 
sometimes include photographs. 

In Vancouver, Washington, on May 10, 1*^39, the 
FTP produced the Flotilla of Faith, a pageant celebrat- 
ing the founding of Fort Vancouver 100 years before. 
Staged on one bank of the Columbia River before an 
audience of 1 5,000, the [production featured a cast of 
450: 45 actors from the Seattle Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect, supported by some 400 nen, women, and chil- 
dren of Vancouver. Below 's an excerpt from the 
director s report: 

REHEARSALS 

Rehearsals were held in Seattle first, the Federal The- 
atre actors being careful l\ drilled to lead the action, 
songs and dances. Then the director. Miss Jan Nor- 
man, went to Vancouver 1 2 days iK'fore the perform- 
ance and held rehearsals there. Rehearsals continued 
in Seattle, directed by Toby Leitch under su|ier\ ision 
of Edwin G. O'Connor. 

Rehearsals were held in Vancouver twite daily (3-6 
P.M. and 8-1 1 P.M.) for those who could come. It 
was almost iinpos*^«ble to get lcK*aI talent together for 
the rehearsals. As there was no jniblic address sys- 
tem to direct in the open, rehearsals were held in a 
hall that would have been tcxi small tor a full tom- 
panv rehearsal if the\ had all come, and was much 
kK> small to drill them in the action. In k-tween times, 
the director tended to the production end, 

Ten cajitains were chosen to lead the various groups 
i'"d assi.st in directing them. A "question * man was 



appointed to lead the captains. The Overseer was cho- 
sen for this part, so that his directions would appear 
natural. 

The Ftxieral Theatre actors dro\e down the day before 
the performance, so that there could be one dress 
rehearsal on the ground with the Vancouver people. 
Some appeared for the performance who had not 
rehearsed at all. They followed the leaders and formed 
a background for the action. 

Preparations for a national high school band con- 
test coming the next week end made it impossible to 
get the high school bauds together for a rehearsal on 
the field. Only a few soldiers were available because 
the personal [sic| at Vancouver Barracks had been 
send I SIC I to Fort Lewis. 

Flotilla of Faith started with not one, but two parades: 

A parade through the streets of Vancouver, starting 
at 3:15 P.M., preceded ^ *t pageant, with the bands 
and high church and state officials participating. 

The Governor of Oregon led a parade of cars across 
the bridge from Portland with a State Patrol escort. 

These parades and others inspired by the FTP were 
but a small expression of that project s importance to 
the America of the 1930s. In that dark time, the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project opened the world of "color and 
Music and movement of real players on a real stage** 
to a population struggling hard to scrape through. It 
provided employment to theater artists and technicians, 
it encouraged creativity, appreciation for drama, and a 
sense of fun. Much of the record of its amazing achieve- 
ments during its short but vital existence rests in the 
over 750 production bulletins in the Library of Con- 
gress Federal Theatre Project Collection. 



Kl'lll H Kl K\S. I.ihran.tii ArthiMst in Spriul ColKetions ami 
.\rilii\i'N I'lnwiik I ihrarv (iror^r M.ison lhii\rr\it\. hoUK a \ K r s 
Hi'^rit in I ihrar\ Suuui' troni iiuiiana llni\rr\>t\ ami an MA in 
Manaiicnunt Uom Ce ntral Muhii»an UnivcrMtN I !rr loliuiin Out 
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BY ELISE K. KIRK 




HE MUSICAL LIFE OF AMERICAISAPRISM 
that reflects many hues. Anyone walking along 
the popular mall in Washington, D.C., the morn* 
ing of July 4th is caught up in a rich variety of 
musical voices— a Gospel choir on the lawn, cal- 
liope music near the Smithsonian "castle," a 
marching band rehearsing for the afternoon parade, 
traditional dancers from India by the reflecting 
pool, and, in " quiet little corner under a massive 
shade tree, a string quartet performing Haydn to 
a small, but totally enraptured, audience. 
There is something about the intimacy of chamber 
music— a term commonly applied to small instrumen- 
tal ensembles— that has a special appeal. Although cham- 
ber music sometimes lacks the chiaroscuro of a large 
symphony orchestra, it can have its own unique color, 
fire, and drama. Especially during the twentieth cen- 
tury, its transparent textures and economy of means 
have made it a popular genre among composers. And 
more than any other musical medium, chamber music 
requires a special teamwork, a spirit of camaraderie 
among the musicians, who must toss and catch the 
themes as deftly as ball players on a field. 

The gradual rise in popularity of chamber music in 
the United States as the twentieth century progressed 
was due in part to the attention and dedication of one 
jf the greatest patrons in the history of music- -Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. Coolidges outstanding generosity, 

[powerful love of music, innate musicianship, 
and astute managerial skills led to her com- 
missioning many of the twentieth century's 
most important compositions. Without this 
"Lady Bountiful of Chamber Music,'' as she 
came to be called, the modern era would be 
decidedly thinner in creative output. 

The philanthropy of Elizabe*.. Coolidge, 
moreover, transformed the Library of Con- 
gress into an international center of chamber 
music, When in 1925 she established the 
Coolidge Foundation and financed the con- 
struction of the Coolidge Auditorium in the 
Library, she brought to this simple hall an 
extraordinary array of distinguished chamber 
music premieres, And because of Mrs. 
Coolidges vital contribution to American 
culture— and later that of another great ben- 
efactor, Gertrude Clarke Whittall— the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress contin- 
ues to promote chamber music today, main- 
taining an ongoing program of concerts, 
festivals, and commissions of new works. 

Elizabeth Penn Sprague was born on Octo- 
ber 30, 1864, in a cultural capital that by 
the turn of the century would rival many 
eastern cities, "Chicago,'' as the Englishman 
Arnold Bennett said in 1912, **is openly anx- 
ious about its soul." While guarantors, such 
as Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, Vanderbilt, and 
Pulitzer were prominent in the East, Chicago 
had its own roster of civic leaders who 
reflected the city's flourishing commercial 
life: Marshall Field, Potter Palmer, George 
M. Pullman, Philip D. Armour, and Walter 
Newberry. In 1891 Theodore Thomas 
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with her son, Albei. Sprague, 
who taught chemistry at Harvard 
University and remained an avid 
chamber music performer all his 
life. 




THE "TEMPLE OF MUSIC," WHERE CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVALS WERE HELD BEGINNING IN 

1 91 8. The hall was constructed by Elizabeth 3ooIidge on South Mountain in 
the Berlcshire hills, near Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 




launched the Chicago Orchestra, forerunner of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and prominent among 
its benefactors for many decades was the name Sprague. 

The daughter of Nancy Atwood and Albert Arnold 
Sprague, a prosperous wholesale grocery merchant, 
Elizabeth became an accomplished pianist at an early 
age. She presented her first solo recital in 1882 and 
in 1893 appeared as piano soloist with the Chicago 
Orchestra. The roster of artists whom Elizabeth heard 
in Chicago under Thomass aegis reflected the noted 
conductor s vast knowledge of the international musical 
scene and provided her with a solid foundation for the 
perception and knowledge of music. She also composed 
music, mainly songs, throughout her long life of eighty- 
nine years, and this form of creativity became a spirit- 
ual refuge from the deafness which began to afflict 
her in her middle years. 

There is probably no better source for understand- 
ing Elizabeth Coolidges mental and moral strength than 
her own words that seemed to infuse her every action 
and thought. Studying the piano, she said, taught her 
"reverence for duty, coordinated self control and uncom- 
promising fidelity to standards.'' And the seeds of her 
remarkable philanthropy may be found in her commf .^it 
that it is **our hopeful privilege and duty to keep Art 
alive." 

Elizabeth Sprague was twenty-seven when she mar- 
ried Frederic Shurtleff Coolidgeon Noveinlw 12, 1891. 
Her husband was an orthopedic surgeon at Chicago's 
Rush Medical Collegv? and suffered from ill health dur- 
ing most of the Coolidges* married years. With their 
only child, ten vear-old Albert Sprague, the couple moved 
in 1904 ^ Pittsfield in the Berkshire Kills of Massa- 
chusetts, where Frederic Coolidge established his med- 
ical practice. In 1915, fc.!!owing a two-year struggle 
with tuberculosis, he died. 

Eli/.abefh Coolidge's vital activities as a patron were 
manifest at 'n areas not directly related to cham- 
ber music. 1 rat^f^r had been "one of Yale's most 
loya! and honorable sons," and after he died, she and 







ELIZABETH COOLlDGE WITH ETHEL AND FRANK BRIDGE, LONGTIME 

friends, at the 1924 Berkshire Festival in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Frank Bridge was a prominent English 
composer whom Coolidge supported during most of his 
professional life. 
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her mother donated $200,000 for the construction of 
Yale University's first music building. The Albert Arnold 
Sprague Memorial Hall was equipped with lecture rooms, 
a library, and an auditorium seating more than seven 
hundred. Elizabeth Coolidge also established a pension 
fund for members of the Chicago Orchestra in mem- 
oiy of her parents and became a major contributor to 
the MacDowell Colony, a working retreat for compos- 
ers, writers, and artists, in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. 

Other large-scale benefactions reflected Mrs. Coolidges 
interests in health care and community projects, such 
as her donation of $100,000 to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association in Pittsfield and he** contribution of $50,000 
a year for ten years to the Bureau of Educational Exper- 
iments in New York City. But her foremost love always 
remained music. And the toy, grace, and humanity she 
^ound in chamber music shaped and nurt ed the kalei 
doscopic art of twentieth-century music for decades. 

The ama/ing Coolid^je story actually begins with a 
letter .sent to Elizabeth by a total stranger, Hugo 
Kort.schak, in May 1916. Kortschak and three others 
from the Chicago Symphony Orche.stra had been play- 
ing string quartets and felt that if they had a .spon.sor 
they could "devote their whole exi.stence to this art." 
Like the EsterLu/y princes of the eighteenth century, 
Elizabeth Coolidge responded immediately that her idea 
had always been "to have a quartette near me, in order 
that I might personally share in its progress.'' 

After Kortschak s ensembk^ played for Mrs. Coolidge, 
she enthusiastically signed with its members a three- 
year contract. The en.semble (Hugo Kort.schak, Sergei 
Kotlarsky, Clarence Evan.s, and Emmeran Stocber), 
named the Berk.shire Quartet, lived and rehearsed in 
an apartment adjacent to Mrs. Coolidge s in New York 
City during the winter and in her Pittsfield home in 



PRESIDENT HERBERT HCX^VER AND HIS WIFE, LOU HENRY HOOVER. 

Elizabeth Coolidge visited the White House often during 
the Hoover administration and became a special friend of 
the First Lady, who was also a devotee of the arts. 



the summer. Very often she would perform with the 
ensemble herself. Curious neighbors asked some amus- 
ing questions, she recalls, such as ''How many players 
^nre there in your quartet?" or **Will the wives join 
later as it grows?'' Having ones own string quartet, 
like a pet Persian cat or Irish setter, seemed to baffle 
the unsophisticated visitors. Some were even prone to 
call new composition by Ildebrando Pi/zetti a piece 
by *'an Italian named Piz/.icati/' 

There was little that was unsophisticated about the 
outcome of Mrs. Coolidges endeavors, however. With 
the permission of her son, she built a musi^ .lall and 
.several artist.s' bungalows on South Mountain, his 
Pittsfield property. This Temple of Music, as it came 
to be called, .seated 500--a plain timber building that 
some said resembled a New England schoolhouse more 
than anything Greek or Roman, 'it has but one archi- 
tectural glory," commentel a critic, ' —the glory of 
restraint. It is clearly meant to .serve the purpo.se of a 
summer concert room and that only. It ia a monu- 
ment, therefore, to nothing .save good sense." 

But the real glorie.s came .soon— the music of Bloch, 
Martinu, Malip^ero, Pi/./.etti, Schoenberg, Milhaud, 



Respighi, Roussel, Stravinsky, and a host of distinguished 
American composers — all forming the remarkable 
Berkshire Festivals. The festivals usually comprised a 
season s series of five concerts held regularly between 
1918 and 1924 and thereafter in 1928, 1934, and 1938. 
Nearly all of the performances were n:ade possible 
through gifts, prizes, competitions, and commissions 
established by Elizabeth Coolidge. Featured at her con- 
certs were the world's finest artists, such as pianists 
Ossip Gabrilovich, Harold Bauei, and Alfredo Casella, 
violiaist Georges Enesco, and the Flon/aley, London. 
Kolisch, Gordon, and Roth Quartets. At the first fes- 
tival in 1918, Mrs. Coolidge hei 'If performed. With 



THE FRENCH COMPOSER, DARIUS MILHAUD, WTTH HIS WIFE MADELINE. 

Milhaud's String Quartet No. 1 0 was compoied as a Urthday 
tribute to Mrs. Coolidge and given its world premiere at 
the Library of Congress in 1 940. 





WALTER WILSON COBBETT, WHOSE 

efforts in the field of chamt>er 
music were important to the 
development of this genre In 
England. Elizabeth Coolldge 
received the Cobbett Medal 
for "Distinguished Services 
toChf» Aber Music** in 1925; 
she was the second recipient 
of the award. 
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THE YOUNG ENGLISH COMPOSER, REBECCA CLARKE, WHOSE SONATA 

for Viola and Piano won second place in the Berkshire 
chamber music competition in 1 91 9. First prize went to 
Ernest Bloch. Three years later, Clarke's Rhapsody for Cello 
and Piano, under a Coolidge commission, received its 
world premiere during the Berkshire Festival. 



ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE'S HOME IN PITTSFIELD IN THE 

Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 



the Berkshire Quartet, she played the Piano Quintet, 
Opus 20. by the Austrian composer Ludwig Thuille. 

Amon^ the lar^e cx)IIection of scrapbooks of all shapes 
and sizes in the CoGlldge archives at the Library of 
Congress is a small black notebook. It records the man- 
uscripts submitted during the 1921 and 1922 Berkshire 
chamber music competitions sponsored by Eli:'.abcth 
Coolidge, Over thirty countries were represented within 
this period, including Holland. Italy. Argentina. C/ech- 
o.siovakia. and the United States with cities ranging 
from New York to Kalama/oo. 

The competition for the 1920 Berkshire prize called 
for an unpublished, unperformed string quartet and 
attracted 136 manuscripts, also from a wide variety of 
countries. The jury considering them comprised Ernest 
Bloch. Felix Borowski. Louis Svecenski. Emmeran 
Stocber. and Ugo Ara. Receiving four of the votes was 
the winning composition, Gian Francesco Malipiero's 
first string quartet, the joyous Rispetti e stromhottL 
com|X>sed earlier that year. 

But one of the most interesting competitions took 
place in 1919^ during the second Berkshire Festival, 
Seventy two compositions for viola and piano were 
entered and the judges were deadlocked between two 
pieces until Mrs. Coolidge broke the tie after a private 
hearing. 1 he wi.ining composition \>as the Suite for 
Viola and Piano by Erne,;t Bloch. To everyone's amaze- 
ment, the second place went to the Sonata for Viola 
and Piano by an unknown young Englishwoman. 
Rebecca Clarke. Three years later. Clarke's Rhapsody 
for Cello and Piano, commissioned by Eli/^beth Coolidge. 
received its world premiere played by the English art- 
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ists Myra Hess and May K kle during the 1922 festival. 
The Berkshire Festivals set the manner and tone for 
similar chamber music series to follow. Twenty years 
after the initial Berkshire concert, Harold Spivake, chief 
of the Music Division at the Library of Congress and a 
great devotee of chamber music himself, commemed: 

It was with the first Berkshire Festival that Mrs. 
Coolidge began her epoch-making efforts in the cause 
of chamber music. Astonishingly, there was no period 
of operimentaticn or groping for the proper form of 
these concerts, evidence of the skillful planning and 
masterful direction which Mrs, Coolidge. aided by 
*he faithful collaboration ( f Mr, Hugo Kort.schak. 
has brought these festivals from the start. 

In 192 5 Mrs. Coolidge began to expand her cham- 
ber music series beyond Pittsfield to major cities over- 
seas. The first program was held at the American 
Academy in Rome and over the years others followed 
in London, Amsterdam, Milan. Paris, Venice, Naples, 
Graz. Prague. Brussels. Rome, and Moscow. In 1927 
the String Quartet No. 3 of Arnold Schoenberg. 
performed in Vienna by the Kolisch Quartet (Rudolph 
Koi;,sch. Felix Khuner, Eugen Lehner, and Benar 
Heifetz). was given its world premiere under a Coolidge 
commission. In this important composition, the grea^ 
Ausfro-Hungarian master established the i )ain stylis- 
tic characteristics of his serial music. 

The composer Alfredo Casella, who often assisted 
Mrs. Coolidge with her overseas management, wrote 
colorfully about their travels and through his notes an 
image of the woman emerges; 

Mrs, Coolidge took most of the musicians with her 
on her travels. She invited friends, celebrities, md 
critics of ail nations to attend her concerts, and nat- 
urally they wen her guests in the most kixuuons 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY IN REHEARSAL, NEW YORK 1 935, DURING HIS 

second American visit, Stravinsky's ballet, Apollo Mus^fetes, 
and his Sonata for Two Pianos received their world 
premieres in the Coolidge Auditorium. In 1 935, with violinist 
Samuel Dushkin, Stravinsky himself performed a program 
of his own music at the Library of Congress. 



hotel She pre*^tTred to hve surrounded h\ creati\e 
ynd performing artists and by close and affectionate 
friends. The arrival at the hotel of that tall [she was 
almost six feet|. spectacled lady, followed by a reii- 
nue of twent\ or thirty persons, most of them armed 
with musical iastruments. was impossibly funny. The 
hotel was thus t;:ken b\ d.>sault by the cosmopolitan 
company, w hich was looked on with a certam amaze- 
ment b\ other tra\'ellers who were not a part of it. 
. . . She is a woman of really phenomenal physical 
constitution; although she herself was never tired, 
her guests wea often ^ompletelx exhausted. MoweNcr. 
the feeling of admiration and gratitude created e\en- 
where by this exfaordina*") woman was such that 
gatherings alwdvs ended in general and nois\ gaiety. 

The Coolidge overseas tours of 1931 began in 
Mo.sco\v. but "we hardly .saw anything/* the energetic 
patron recalled. "They tooK us like convicts to the con- 
certs and back again." But the next stop. Budapest, 
was quite a different story with numeroMS dinners, teas, 
and rcxreptions interposed among the musical program.s. 
Like the Berkshire concerts, the programs overseas were 
gcnerdlly opc^n to the public and highly .successful. 
"There was .scarcely one .seat left in the music acade- 
m>\s b*g hall on Fridav evening.** observed a Budaix.it 
newspaper alx^ut the opc*ning chamber mu.sic festival 
concert on October 17. 19^1 Featured on tbi.s con- 
cert were Malipiero s Ritroiari for cle\on instruments 
with its "strange and fascinating juggling of tone col- 
ors." as one critic notc\l: the Concerto tor String Quar- 




tet and Orchestra by the prolific Swiss composer, Coniad 
Beck; and the String Quartet No. 3 by the prominent 
Hungarian compo.ser and folk-music scholar, liszlo 
Lajtha. 

A Coolidge pri/e-winning com|X)sition, the Lajtha 
VMS played for the first time by the Roth Quartet. Th^ 




following evening included music by the C/cch com- 
poser Bohuslav Martinu, the Russian Scr^e Prokofiev, 
and the foremost German composer of his generation, 
Paul Hindemith. Hindemith\s Konzcrtmnsih for piano, 
brass, and X\<o harps, ^iven its world premiere at a 
Coolidi^e festival in Chicago the pa*\ious vear, impressed 
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MRS. COOLIDGE AT THE AMERICAN PREMIERE OF BENJAMIN BRIHEN^S 

opora Pdter Gr/mos produced at Tanglewood during the 
Berkshire Festival in 1 946. To the left is the composer. 
Elizabeth Coolkige, then aged eighty-two, is shown wearing 
the hearing aid she used during her later years. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE "SAU COOLIDGE/' AN ADDITION TO THE HOME 

of Gian Francesco and Anna Maliplero in Atolo, Italy. The 
hall, a gift from Ellrabeth Coolidge, was especially 
constructed for the performance of chamber music. 



PIANIST RUDOLF SERKIN MADE HIS AMERICAN DEBUT WtTH VIOLINIST ADOLF BUSCH IN THE 

Coolidge Auditorium in 1 933. The photo is inscribed: To Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge in memory of our first sonata evening in America, in 
gratitude, 

Rudolf Serl(in 

Adolf Busch 

May 23, 1933 



one reviewer "as if the celebrated composer would have 
his fun* in some parts only to bluff the audience (epater 
le bourgeois)" But to Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
Hindemith's universal maxim could well have been her 
own: ' People who make music together cannot be 
enemies— at least not while the music lasts " 

In addition to the European festivals, Coolidge- 
sponsored chamber music series were held in Honolulu. 
Mexico City, San Juan, and in American cities across 
the nation. The unique festival in Mexico in 1937 
comprised works by composers from North, Central, 
and South America. Among the compo.sers representing 
the United States were Walter Pi.ston. Roy Harris, Roger 
Sessions, and Aaron Copland. Enthusiastically, Copland 
wrote to Elizabeth Coolidge on July 26 that the con- 
certs gave the musical life of Mexico o less provincial 
aspect. 'On the whole," he added **from my own 
standpoint (which is that ot a musician who has closely 
followed the American and Mexican movement for the 
past fifteen years), the most impc^rtant asptvt of the 
Festival was the opportunity ... |to view] the present 
status of our own music. I came away feeling strongly 
encouraged for its future. . . . Europe has little to teach 
us in the matter of expert craftsmanship.** 

With flair and elan, F.li/abeth Coolidge spread her 



cause for chamber music to lite'-ally thousands and intro- 
duced important modern compositions to audiences that 
might never have heard them otherwise. Her chamber 
music festival m Chicago's Field Md.seum from Octo- 
ber 12 through 16, 1930, compriscxl twenty-four works: 
five were given their wond premieres and six were 
heard for the first time in America— all performed \yy 
di.stinguished arti.sts and en.semble.s. 

But not only was modern music brought to life dur- 
ing the Coolidge concerts, but the masterpieces of ear- 
lier pf^fiods, as well. In 1935 the renowned Pro Arte 
Quartet performed the full cycle of Beethoven .string 
cjuartets in five Belgian cities. On another occasion 
the six Brandenburg Concertos of J, S, Bach were played 
outdoors to an audience of 2.000 in Los Angele,s. and 
for yet another festival, the entire output of chamber 
music by Johannes Brahms was performed as a series 
of eight concerts. 

But to most [xople who know the name of Elv,abeth 
Sprague Coolidge, an impiv.ssive visual memorial imme- 
diately comc'^* to mind— the Ccx)lidge Auditorium in 
the Jefferson Building of the Library of Congress, For 
in this hall individually .scheduled concert.s. Founder *s 
Day programs held on the date of Mrs. Coolidge\s birth, 
festivals devoied to American music, chamber music 
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series, retrospectives, and other programs all under- In a paper delivered in Cambridge, Massachussetts, 
score the legacy of Elizabeth Coolidge and keep her when she was eighty-seven, Mrs. Coolidge recalls the 
image vital within the nations cultural life. genesis of her unique association with the government 




PABLO CASALS AND HIS FIP^T WIPE, AMERICAN 
singer Susan Metcalfe Casals, In 1922. 



and ukimately the Library of Congress: 

I came to reali/c that the activities be^un on South 
Mountain [Berkshire Festivals] ou^^ht to be perpetu 
ated and that the best — perhi^ps the only— way to do 
that Would be to institutionalize and impersona^/e 
them. . . . Dr Putnam Iwrowc^ \rom the Smithsonian 
Institution a deli>?htfiil little auditorium in the Freer 
Gallery, and there my Pittsfield pLvers opened a series 
of three concerts which, later, led to the establish- 
ment of the Coolid>»e Foundation. 

The series of three Freer Gallery concerts held 
between February 7 and 9. 1924. included the music 
of Haydn. Beethoven. Waldo Warner, and Henry 
Eichheim. whose ''bewildering*, modernist** Oriental 
Impressions contained passa>»es of *'^rave. compelling 
grandeur woven into its ia>»>»ed chords. . . . The applause 
was a genuine tribute." added the critic. "The audi- 
ence had 'caught on.*** Among the artists performing 
on this program were Harold Bauer, pianist, the French 
flute virtuoso. Georges Barrere. and the Elshuco Trio 
(Will iam Kroll. Willem Willeke. and Aurelio Giorni). 
its name derived from the first syllables of Elizabeth 
Shurtleff Coolidge. That the concerts were well attended 
is attested by the remarks of the Librarian of Congress. 
Herbert Putnam, about the audience: 'And it not merely 
exhau.sted the chairs, but was even packed into the 
Corridors beyond.** 

In 1925. the following year, the Fli/abeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation at the Library of Congress was 

tablished. endowed In the patroness with the income 
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THE PRO ARTE QUARTET IN 1 933, LEFT TO RIGHT: ALPHONSEONNOU, LAUKENT HALLEUX, ROBERT MAAS, AND GERMAIN ?R^OST. 



from two substantial trust funds that ensured the library 
an annual income of approximately $25,000. The 
was to be administered by the Library's prestigious Music 
Division, at that time under the supervision of Carl 
Engle. Another Coolidge ^ift included $60,000 (later 
increased to $94,000) for the construction of the audi- 
torium, which was built in the courtyard of tlie Library 
on the ground floor near the original Music Division. 
Mrs. Coolidge also donatcxl a three-manual Skinner organ 
to the auditorium. 

While the auditorium was de.scribed as plain, un- 
decorated. and classical in structure, it reflected Mrs. 
Coolidges preferences for "severe and chaste beauty," 
rather than ''ornate display" and her aims to pre.sent 
programs "not with a view for extravagance for its own 
sake:" but to give precedence to "considerations of qual- 
ity over tho.se of quantity: to artistic rather than eco- 
nomic values: and to opportunity, rather than ex- 
pediency." The halTs acoustics were highly prai.sed. But 
iT.ost important, Elizabeth Coolidge had her wish: the 
Berkshire Festival hat* found a permanent home in the 




nation's capital. And America witnessed a unique 
melding of government, private philanthropy, and the 
arts. In the words of Samuel Chotzinoff of the I'Jetv 
York World: 

Mu.sic slipjx^d into the national capita! tonight. It went 
safely past the Mint, ducked the Treasury Building, 
skirted .several other hard-boiled, unromantic govern- 
mental edifices and. aided onl\ by the Ix^nignant glow 
around the dome of the Capitol, found what I believe 
will be a lasting refuge in the Library of Congre.ss, 

Tbc five concerts that made up the premiere .series 
in 1925 offered a rich and varied repertoire. For her 
opening concert on October 28, Mrs. Coolidge paid 
homage to her country by highlighting the works of 
three Amc»*ican compo.sers: Charles Martin Loeffler \s 
Canticle of the Sun for voice and chamber orchestra 
directed by Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra: Frctierick Stock's Rhapsodic Fan- 
tdsy for chamber orchestra: and Frederick Jacobi's Ttvo 
Assyrian Prayers tor voice and chamber orchestra. 
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THE NOTED AMERICAN COMPOSER, WALLINGFORD RIEGGER, RECEIVED 

the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Prize during the Berkshire 
Festival of 1 924 for hii setting of Keats's La Se//e Dame 
$M$ mere/ for four soio voices and chamber orchestra. 



ERNEST BIOCH, SWISS-BORN AMERICAN COMPOSER, WHOSE SUITE 

for Viola and Piano won the Berkshire Prize in 1 91 9. 



The next niornin^q an all-Bcrthovcn program was 
presented, while the evening concert tociised on the 
music of En>»lish Renaissance and Baroc|iie composers- 
still a relatively imic|ue ^enre of music for most Amer- 
ican audiences in the 192()s. The English Singers of 
London and harpsichordist Lewis Richards were the 
featured artists, and in the audience of luminaries from 
lx)th government and the arts was another Coolidge 
(unrelated to the patroness)--Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, wite 
of the president of the United States. The final two 
programs on Octolvr 30 ranged from a som^hi Ju chiesa 
by Antonio Caldara to the music of Schubert, Debu.s.sy, 
Pizzetti, and Howard Hanson. The Loeffler, Stock, 
Pi/v.etti, and Han.son works were Ccx)lidge commissions. 

The quality and variety of the Coolidge Foundation 
prizes, coninii,s.sions. premieres and o\'erall repertoire 
are extraordinary indeed. Details surrounding the more 
*-han .sixty years of musical activities at the Librarv of 
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Congress alone would till a hetty monograph. But e\'en 
selected highlights are impre.s.si\e. The following are 
only a tew of the important works commissioned by 
the Coolidge Foundation and given their world pre- 
mieres .it the Library ot Congress: 

Af^ollo MiiSiifyctc^. ballet. Igor Stravmsky. 1928 
String Quartet No. 1 . ScTge Prokofiev 19^1 
String Quartet No. Bela Bartok. 19^5 
String Quartet No. 10. Darius Milhaud. 1910 
String Quartet No 7. Quincy Porter. 194^ 
V^iola Quintet. Roy Marris. 194^ 
Sonata for two pianos. Igor Stra\insky. 1941 
Apptilacluan Spriftf^. ballet. Aaron Copland. 1914 
llemluule. ballet. Paul Hindemith, 1944 
Qnque VavoU\ Gian Francesco Malipic ro. 1950 
String Quartet No. 4. William Schuman. 1930 
Piano Quartet. Aaron Copland. 1950 
The Unicorn, the Go)i^o)i and the Mint/core. 

madrigal ballet, Gian Carlo Menotti. 1956 
Honumo. cantata, Alberto Ginastera. 1961 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA, ENGLISH PIANIST, COMPOSER, AND CONDUCTOR, 

organized the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra of 100 players 
and served as its conductor. An admirer of Elizabeth 
Coolidge, she composed and performed several works for 
chamber ensemble. 
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Ancictit Voices of Children, George Crumb. 1970 
No ti tucket Sntis^s, Ned Rorcm. 1979 
Ode to llcfux Purcell, Vivian Fine. 1985 
OedipN^ Memneftur David Raksin. 1986 

Many significant American premieres took place in 
the Coolid^e Auditorium also: Rhapsody No. 1 by Bela 
Bartok and a complete p!*ogram— consisting mainly of 
American premieres— devoted to the works of Paul 
Hindemith with the composer as \iolist. Noted art- 
ists, too. made their American debuts under the aus- 
pices of the Coolid^e Foundation, such as the Adolph 
Busch Quartet and the Pro Arte Quartet from Belgium. 
On April 27. 1933. the ^yreat Austrian pianist. Rudolf 
Serkin. made his first American appearance playing 
sonatas by Bach. Beethoven, and Re^er with violinist 
Adolph Busch in a Coolid^e Auditorium festival con- 
cert. **Mr. Serkin.** noted a reviewer. **has a reputation 
that is rising at home and abroad. His face and figure, 
which mi^ht be that of a nervous, aquiline, tousled 
youn,^ Mahler, made amusing contrast to the sturdy 
and slightly stolid aspect of Mr. Busch. He played with 
a wide ranye of tone— at will penetrating, hi^h-colored, 
hrilli.int. . . . Within memory few had h^^ard so /estful 
a performance of a sona^i by Rach.** 

But the Coolid^e concerts had their men orabh^ inno- 
V'iti\e touches, too. such as the performance of 
lJomeni^*o Cimarosas The Secfef Mdrrioi^c (1792) by 
the Juilliard School ot Music in 1933 — a first for the 
citv of Washington. The prrss tailed the 1929 festival 
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ELIZABETH CCX)LIDGE WITH MEMBERS OF THE COOLIDGE QUARTET. 

The first violinist William KroII (second from left), not long 
after this photograph was taken in the early 1 940s, formed 
his own quartet named after him. In 1 942 he was awarded 
the Coolidge Medal for services to chamber music. 

ONE OF MRS. COOLIDGE'S FAVORITE PASTIMES WAS AN AUTOMOBILE 

ride. In the car with her are members of the famous Pro 
Arte Quartet of Belgium. Known for their polished 
performances of modern music in Europe, the Pro Arte 
made their American debut during the first Coolidge 
Festivals at the Library of Congress. 
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a "sca.son of curious contrasts/* however. John Jacob 
Nilcs and Marion Kerbv san>^ Kentucky Mountain son>»s 
and black folk music, and "the first attempt to intro- 
dua^ modern yd/:/, into chamber music" took shape within 
Nathaniel Shilkret's creative arran>»ement of Vv, C, 
Handy *s St, Louis Blues * for chamber orchestra. 

Just as novel to Washin^^ton ears in 1929 was the 
orchestral transcription by V/olf^an^ Graeser of J. S. 
Bach's Ar/ of the Fui^uc interpreted by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under the direction of Ixopold Stokowski. 
"We are da^ed," said Musical America'^, A. Waller 
Kramer, who felt nineteen uninterrupted fugues a pon- 
derous musii^al journey for the Library of Con^a\ss audi- 
ence. So did Mrs. Herbert Hoover, **who >»raced the 
festival for the .second time," continued Kramer i 
wonder what her thoughts were when she listened to 
100 minutes of fugues. She will probably not be the 



Or 
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MEMBERS OF THE COOLIDGE QUARTET, NAMED AFTER THEIR SPONSOR, LEFT TO RIGHT: WILLIAM KROLL, NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY, VICTOR 

Gottlieb, and Nicolas Moldavan. During the 1 938-39 season at the Library of Congress, the Coolidge Quartet played 
thirty-five concerts under the sponsorship of the Coolidge Foundation. 



most inveterate attendant at these festi\'als in the future." 

But the Coolidge Auditorium concerts continued to 
draw audiences that filled the hall and shared exciting 
moments of creativity with the century's greatest art- 
ists and composers. On Coolid^es ei>»htieth birthday, 
October 30, 1944, Aaron Copland's Pulit/er Pri/e- 
winnin^ ballet, Appalachian Spring, was ^ix en its pre- 
miere. Like the other two ballets on the pro^^ram — 
Milhaud\s Jeux de Primemps and Hindemith's 
Herodidde Copland work was commi.ssioned by 
the Coolidge Foundation and choreographed and danced 
by Martha Graham. John Martin, critic with the New 
York Times, noted that, while the tone of llerodiade 
was somber, that of Appalachian Sprinif was "shining 
and joyous." "On its surface," he added, **it fits obvi- 
ously into the category of early Americana, but under- 
neath it belongs to a much broader and dateless category. 
It i.s, indeed, a kind of testimony to the simple fineness 
of the human .spirit. . . . Copland has written the fullest, 
loveliest and most deeply poetical of all his theater 
scores." 

Amon^ the Coolidge papers at the Library ot Con- 
>^re.ss are the correspondence, prcxluction information. 



.scripts, and other materials relating to the genesis of 
the ^reaf ballet and the roles of Copland, Graham, 
Coolidge, and Spivacke in its creative development. In 
the.se fa.scinatin^ doc'uments we experience the felici- 
tous melding of legend, poetry, motion, and mu,sic into 
a unified artistic adventure. "This is a le>»end of Amer- 
ican living.'' wrote Martha Graham in the script she 
.sent to Copland: 

It IN like the bone structure, the inner frame that 
holds together a people . . . There will be moments 
of dramatic urgency, of conflict and in^ui.Nh side by 
side with moments of lyric awareness of simple things 
of living. There should k* a .sense of countryside 
tields. dear relationship.s, and the usual in the life of 
the people. ... I have used quotations from the Bible, 
not in any religious sense so much as in a poetic 
sense. 

From the logistics end, we learn that Copland found 
the work best expres.sed through a chamber orchestra 
of thirteen players: a double .string quartet, one double 
ba.ss, one piano, and three woodwinds ("flute, clarinet 
and bas.soon, probably"). While a small ensemble was 
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THE BARRERE ENSEMBLE, BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 1 921 . LEFT TO RIGHT: GEORGE BARRERE (USUALLY GEORGES BARR^RE), PIERRE MATHIEU, 

Santiago Rtchart, Louis Letellier, and Fred Van Amburgh, 



used for the Coolidqe Auditorium premiere. i\ full orches- 
tral version wiis preferred for later productions, such 
as the Tan^^Iewood performance conducted by Ser^e 
Koussevitsky on July 28, 1946. 

The legacy of Eli/.abeth Coolid^e lies not only in 
the Foundation and the concerts, which have been broad- 
cast live since 1933, but in the comprehensive collec- 
tion of original manuscripts that she presented to the 
Library of Congress. Amont» these holo)»raphs are more 
than two hundred works dedicated to Coolid)»e or 
commissioned by the Coolid)»e Foundation — works of 
Ravel, Britten, Poulenc, Copland, Schoenber^;, WelKTn. 
Stravinsky, and many, many others. These valuable scores 
offer rich resources for the study of modern music. 
But of the thousands of Cool id^e materials in theLibrarv'— 
photos, .scrapbooks. programs, dipping's, .scoa\s— nothing* 
tells us more about the creaMve spirit than the corre- 
s|X)ndencc. Throu>»hout her lifetime. Coolid)»e 
corresponded with virtually hundreds of the century's 
most important musical fi)»ures. And throu)»h these 
letters, we are pro\ided with provocative )»linipses of 
their lives and feelings, their hopes, dreams, commit- 
ments, failures, joys, and )»riefs — and their dedication 
gj^^abeth CooIid)»e, 



Of s|x^cial interest is the hs^e coll ..un of corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Coclid^e and Frank Bridge, 
the British composer whom she supported throughout 
most of his professional life. The letters are filed in 
more than twenty-five thick folders and range from 
1922 to 1950. Similar lifelong financial .support was 
given to Gian Francesco Malipiero and his wife: more 
than thirty years of correspondence documents 
Malipiero's musicological achievements as editor of the 
complete works of Claudio Monteverdi in a mas.sive, 
multivolume set, as well as his own life as a composer. 

Many letters in the Coolidge Collection are poignant 
and deeply moving. In a twelve-page letter to Mrs, 
Coolidge from Ernest Bloch dated September 5, 19.?0, 
for example, we share the de.spondency of a composer 
struggling to stay alive, to create, and to be understood: 
"And you have to go forward. . . . and to suffer and to 
help and to give," Bloch writes. "And we receive too 
often, as reward, ingratitude and misunderstanding. |But 
we mu.st|...lx^lieve in the .sun when surrounded by 
night and darkness." 

For Martha Graham, her ability to move ahead was 
in a large measure due to "the knowledge that you 
believed enough in me to award me these work.s," as 
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THE BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET, WASHINGTON, 1946. LEFT TO RIGHT: JOSEF ROISMAN, EDGAR ORTEN8ERG, MISCHA SCHNEIDER, ^ND BORIS 

Kroyt. As quartet-in-residence at the Library of Congress from 1 938 to 1 962, the Budapest performed frequantly in 
the Coolidge Auditorium. 
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she wrote to Elizabeth Coohd^e in early 1944. "I feel 
It made me work with greater assurance than c\'er Mow. 
I felt in some sense *^rown up* ... I feel that you 
^;ave me a freedom by your gesture of belief in me that 
1 can never quite thank you for because it is a ^ift of 
life, the inner .strength to >^o on." 

But Fli/.abeth Coolidge had her own special spirit 
and inner strength. Well into her eighties, she contin- 
ued to plan and manage her concerts and other musi- 
cal activities, perceptively and intelli^^ently, even in the 
face of heart strain and increasing lo.ss of hearing. She 
was often bold and inventive: always .sympathetic and 
sensitive. As Gu.stave Ree.se. the noted musicologist 
wrote, ilcr judgement is sharp. Her inherited talents 
and her ac(|uired culture account for the artist in her." 

liven in her .seventies she was a "bundle of imperi- 
ous energy," accordin^^ to the American violinist and 
conductor, Henri Temianka. And one of the most sig- 
nificant impresarial ventures she undertook in her later 
years was helping her friend. Mrs. HerlxTt H(K)ven 
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establi.sh the Friends of Music at Stanford University 
in California— jn organization that brought Milhaud, 
Bartok, Ralph Kirkpatrick. the Pro Arte Quartet, and 
many other great arti.;ts to the university and surround- 
ing communities in the 1930s and 1940s, 

At age eighty-five Mrs. Coolidge wrote to Ethel 
Bridge, widow of Frank Bridge, that her news was 
"always the .same, namely: a vacillation between cham- 
ber music and chamk'r great grandchildren, of whom 
there are already tive and two more due this winter. I 
gave six concerts m Berkshire during July and August 
. . . and we ire now .saving our re.sources to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of the Coolidge Foundation in 
Washington." 

Mrs. Coolidges com|X)Ser friends had their own fond 
images of her, too. Frank Bridge likened her to ''a cir- 
cus horsebackrider" with 500 horses pulling at the reins 
in her hands; Roy I larris called her *'a god-mother fairy 
myth * who.se international benevolence had become 
"woven into the warp and woof of the texture of the 



THREE PROMINENT MUSICIANS WHO PERFORMED O^TEITFOR 

CMlidg« concerts, •ith«r individually or in •nMmbto: 
\ Bwrftra, th« Frnich fhite virtuoso; Cariot Safaeodo, 
t and composor; and tho collist Hoftct Britl. As a 
tlM group tourad oxtonsivoiy in the Unitod States. 
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THE KNEiSEL QUARTET, DECEMBER 22, 1917, NEW YORK. LEFT TO RIGHT: FRANZ KNEISEL, WILLEM WILLEKE, LOUIS SVECENSKI, HANS LETZ. 



Ammcan musical scene." She possessed a characteris- 
tic wit, joie de vi\re, and a perpetual optimism that 
kept her >»oin^ even in the face of severe financial strain. 

Mrs, Coolid^es inheritance by the terms of her father s 
will was about one million dollars— not particularly 
imposing, especially when one considers that between 
19.^1 and 193^ her income was reduced drastically. 
'The governments in Chicago and Cooke County," she 
wrote bitterly to Frank Bridge, "are so insufficient and 
muddled that they do not collect their taxes even enough 
to pay their employees; much less to pay the interest 
due on their bonds, in many of which my trustees have 
invested and most of which are apparently being de- 
faulted." While she was forced to cut back on her con- 
tributions, she never discontinued them. In 1953 she 
suffered a seveie stroke and Oi in Cambridge, 
^.assachussetts, on November 4 a the age of eighty- 
nine. 

Throughout her lifetime Eli/.abe h Coolidge was the 
recipient of many awards and honors. In recognition 
of her remarkable campaign on behalf of chamber music, 
France awarded her the medal of the Legion of Honor 



and Belgium presented her with the Order of Leopold 
and the Order of the Crown. She also received several 
honorary degrees from American universities and col- 
leges, such as Yale, the University of California, and 
Mills, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Pamona Colleges, 

But sometimes the grandest tributes are the sim- 
plest. On her eightieth birthday the Library of Con- 
gress presented E\\ < ' ^th Coolidge with an album of 
more than five hundrc. signatures of prominent peo- 
ple whose lives she had touched in various ways. Inside 
the album was inscribed: "Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
has done what none before her had found the means 
to do -she has given the music on the shelves of the 
Library a living voice and let the [x^ople hear it.'* A 
loving gift in return for an enduring gift of love. 



I hf pln>t(>i:r.»plis aif p.ut ot thi Coolulu** (\>llii turn in tin- I pl>r.jr\ s 
MiiMi ni\isi(>ti 



lilt .Mitlior \Mslu's to th.mk the stall ol tlu' Music Oimmoii of thi* 
I ibiar\ of Con^u'ss. in partuiilar (iillian A.itliTson. W.iuu- SliirltM 
.uiil l\iul.i 1 (»rri si. for tin ir hi Ip ihirinu hi r n-sian h fur this artu li* 
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I'l ISl K KIRK IS .111 .tutlii>r kmiriT ,inil imiMt()i(>>»isi w h.is t.iuKiit 
a! SouthiTii AU-ihtuIisj L'nuiTMtx .mil ilu- Cit\ I'Iiim-ismn n\ Siw \orV 
Dr Kiik sUkIk'iI iiiuMt .n thi I'iumtmu ot Muhii*,in. CjiIioIk L!iii\rrsi!\ 
i>t AiiuTu.i. .ind thv Uni\trsn\ ot /iiruh iii S\\ i!/rr!.ind. .ind wrotr 
h(.T (KhIdmI <lissfn.u 11)11 on vat\\ tw iitHlh ttntnr\ thamln r music Utr 
ffsiMfih in mnsii .ind us tuhiir.il miiku has Ktl \o awards iron^ the 
bmiihsDMian Insiiiuiion. \hv ]\oo\ct Prtsidtiiiial lahr.ir\ Assj)(.ia!ion 
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ELIZABETH CCX)LIDGE WITH AN ILLUSTRIOUS GROUP OF MUSICIANS IN PITTSFiELD, 

MassachusettSi in 1921. Left to right: Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; David 
Stanley Smith, composer; Willem Willeke, cellist; Oscar Sonneck, the first 
chief of the Library's Music Division; and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 
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BY WAYNE D. SHIRLEY 




HE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE 
Gx)lidge Auditorium in the 
Library of Congress has 
seen its share of notable 
concerts. Bela Bartok and 
Josef Szigeti gave their first 
joint American concert at 
the Coolidge Ai:ditorium, 
a concert that, in its re- 
corded form, has made 
many lists of the Hundred 
Great Recordings. The 
auditorium has presented 
first performances of 
works including Stravinsky's 
Apollon Musagete, the 
Bartok Fifth String Quar- 
tet, Gian Carlo Menotti s 
The Unicorn, the Gorgon, 
atid the Manticore, and 
George Crumb's Ancient 
Voices of Children. Yet 
when the history of the Coolidge Audi- 
torium is told, one date stands out clearly 
above all others: October 30, 1944, 
when Martha Graham and her company 
danced the first performance of Aaron 
Copland's Appalachian Spring, 



MARTHA GRAHAM AND ERICK HAWKINS 

performing the meditative ending of 
AppMlMchiMn Spring, Left, the first page 
of the short score of Aaron Copland's as 
yet untitled ballet. Note that the optimistic 
dating "(1 943)*' has t>een changed to 
"(1943-44)." 
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HARCLD SPtVACKE AND ELIZABETH SPRA6U£ COOLirSE IN 
conference. 




Apfhiliichhifi Spr/Nif—thv music, tin* dance, the \cry 
phrase* ha\c sunk deep into the American conscious- 
ness. And the tact that the work was commissioned by 
the l^ll/alx*th Spra^ue Co^lid^e Foundation in the Library 
ot Congress has been held up as an example for gov- 
ernment nnolvement in the arts. A ^reat compo.scr is 
commissioned to do a work tor a ^re.,: choa^o^raphen 
and America is enriched by the result. 

In reality it was not that simple. The commi.ssionin^ 
of Appiiliichhifi Sprnii^ invoKed missed deadlines, broken 
promi.ses. and last-minute substitutions. The principals 
in the drama of the commissioning mu.st often have 
felt that the\ were creating an object-les.son in the folly 
ot government involvement in the arts rather than a 
work that would serve as a .symbol of America. And 
Appiiliicbian Sprbifi is not the only wo/k involved in 
the stor\' ot October 30. 1944: in all. the storv' involves 
significant works by five important composers— Samuel 
Barber. Carlos Chavez, Aaron Coplar^d, Paul Hinde- 
mith, and Darius Milhaud. 

The vici.ssitudes of the commi.ssionin^ of Appala- 
chian Sprifii^ are amply documented in he correspond- 
ence in the Elizabeth Spra^ae Coolidge Collection of 
the Music Divi.sion of the Library of Con^re.ss. Much 
of the correspondence is ^ood reading as well as ^ood 
cultural history: two of the writers, Aaron Copland 
and Martha Graham, were distinguished letter writ- 
ers, and Harold Spivacke. though hampered by the fact 
that as Chief of the Music Divi.sion of the Library of 
Congress he boa^ an official weight, could manage when 
appropriate a .style only .slightly inferior to theirs. We 
will try here to tell the .story of the commissioning of 
Appalachian Sprifify in aocuments, and in two parts. 
The part told in this volume of the Performing Aris 
Annual will take us from the initial idea for the com- 
mission through the end of 1943. when the project 
.seemed to be in irreparable disrepair. 

■ ■ ■ 



The correspondence started in May 1942, with a 
suggestion by EricK Hawkins, a major American dancer 
then dancing with Martha Graham (he was to create 
the role of the Hu.sbandman in Appalachian Spring), 
that Mrs. Coolidge commi.ssion works from Aaron 
Copland and Paul Hindemith for Martha Graham and 
her company and spon.sor the first dance performance 
of the.se works.' He .seems to have kept this suggestion 
a .secret from Martha Graham herself; in her letter of 
Augu.st 2 she .speaks as though she has no idea that the 
suggestion for such a program had been the idea of 
anyone but Mrs. Coolidge herself. But perhaps Miss 
Graham was being careful. 

Late in May Hawkins followed up his suggestion by 
.sending Mrs. Coolidge a book on Martha Graham. Mrs. 
Coolidge r.^plied .somewhat cautiously, in the first bit 
of corre.sponJence relating to the commission that sur- 
vives in the Coolidge Collection: 



Hotel Continental 
Cambridge. Mass. 



Mr. Fnch ' \ iawkins 
66 Fifth A\cnae 
New York City, 

I w ish to thank you for sendin^^ me the book about 
Miss Graham w hich reached me safely. 

In a'ply to your sui»>jestion. 1 will sa\ that the 
idea would appeal to me \'ery stron^iv if 1 were not 
at present limited in my possibilities for such com- 
missions as you su>»>»est. 1 will. howe\er. keep the 
letter in mmd and discuss a fuuire pcxssibility tor 
some such work on the part of the Coolid>?e Founda- 
tion in the Library of Con>»ress ... in the meantime. 
pcThaps you know that the Coolid>je Foundation is 
spt^nsorin^ a series of Summer open air concerts in 
VVashm>»ton. amon>» which Miss Graham wjll 
appear . . . 

On June 16 Mrs. Coolid^e followed this letter u ith 
a seconc^ letter, which accepted Hawkins's su^^cstion 
but in the process almo.st killed the project before it 
was born: 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: 



Since a^ceivin^ your first letter. 1 ha\e communicated 
with several composers who have asked me to com- 
mission them in various ways, inquiring? from them 
whether they would be interested in such a work as 
you sug>;ested for Miss Graham. Amon>j those who 

have answered are X and Y . either of whom 

apparently would be deli^jhted and well equipped to 
wriie a dance. 

I am writin^j this because 1 must consider two 
thin>js. The first is. 1 cannot offer more than S5()0.()0 
for such a composition; and the scx'ond is that 1 could 
not guarantee the performance of such a work after 
Its completion: but. on the other hand, it would >jive 
me >;reat pleasure to contribute to so fine an artist 
as is Miss Graham, and 1 feel sure that if it were 
successful, she would not lack opi>ortunities to pre- 
sent it under other auspices. 

You may be disappointed at my thought about 
commissioning artists who are far less famous than 
the ones you mentioned, namely. Copland and 
Hindemith: but I believe you would also sympathize 
with me in desiring to help alon>j less well known 
composers, whose works would a*cei\ e splendid pub- 
licity by bein^ performed by Martha Graham . . . 

Dust and ashes! X and Y were composers 

of respectable .stature, whose names were well-recogni/^ 
in the 1940s and whose music can still be listened to 

with pleasure (X is the compiler of a ballet, ba.sed 

on themes of a nineteenth-century composer, which 
still holds its place in the repertory); but what Hawkins 
hoped for from Mrs. Coolid^e was the chance for once 
to get a score from an absolutely first-rank composer. 
Composers of lesser rank would happily write for Miss 
Graham, looking forward to the ''splendid publicity** 
they would get (and many a composer of the I9.^0s 
and 1940s is now remembered entirely for his .^core 
for Martha Graham); but Miss Graham had never lieen 
able to turn herself loose on a work of a major com- 
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MARTHA GRAHAM. COURTESY OF THE MODERN MUSIC ARCHIVE. 
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poser written especially for her. The whole point of a 
Ccx)lidi»e commission would Ix* lost if it wea* to kxrome 
"just another ^i^," 

At this point Harold Spivacke, Chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress and Mrs. Coolidge s 
principal ad\ison came to the rescue of Hawkins's origi- 
nal idea, Spivacke wrote the following on June 22 to 
encourage Mrs, Coolidge to accept Hawkin.ss suggestion: 

1 am deli,i»hted to learn that you arc interested in the 
ixwsibility of commissioning a cx)mposition for Martha 
Graham , , , I must confess, however, that I am not 
uhoP* m s\mpalhy with the choice of composers 

for this work, I do not believe that either X or 

Y will produce anything very .significant in this 

form, X s work in the dance has been more or 

less limited to the more conservative ballet work, 
whereas Mi.ss Graham's art is definitely modern and 
CR'atix e. I understand what you meant when you wrote 
to Mr. Hawkins that you would prefer to aid .some- 
one by ^ivin^ him a commission which would enhance 
his reputation rather than commission someone who 
already enjoys great popularity. I should think, how- 
ever, that this would lead you to choo.se some young 
composer rather than a mature composer who may 
not enjoy a ^reat reputation becau.se his work may 
not merit it ^ As far as the money goes, this is a 
secondary matter becau.se I happen to know that ail 
composers are more interested in the honor of hav- 
ing you commission a work for them and I feel cer- 
tain that you could get men of greatest reputation 
like Hindemith or Copland menti ^ied by Hawkins, 
or even Schoenberg or Milhaud to write .something 
for S500 . . . 

Mrs. Coolidge seems not to have replied directly to 
this letter. She was planning to move to Washington 
during the next month (in fact she moved on July 
19); perhaps she wanted to talk to Dr. Spivacke directly. 
But at any rate, there was from this point on no turn- 
ing back. Mrs. Coolidge was to commission two major 
composers to write dance works for Martha Graham. 

Martha Graham and Mrs. Coolidge met for the first 
time in late July in Washington— during the "series of 
Summer open air concerts" mentioned in Mrs. Coolidges 
first letter to Erick Hawkins. During this meeting Mrs. 
Coolidge mentioned her intention to commission a set 
of works for Martha Graham. Miss Graham responded 
enthusiastically to Mrs. Coolidges suggestion. The next 
day the wheels began rolling in earnest: 



Mr. Aaron Copland 
American Music Center 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 

Dear Mr. Copland: 

Although I may be a little prtmature in writing to 
you before Dr. Spivacke addresses you officially, I 
am allowing my.self the pleasure of asking you if you 
would accept a commi.ssion of $500. to be applic*d to 
the writing of a music .score for a new dance pro- 
gram for Martha Graham , , , I spoke to Miss Gra- 
ham about this yesterday and .she was h\gh\\ delighted 
m the hope of ccwperatin^'. with you, and I need not 



July 23. 1942 




tell you how much pleasurt* it would ^ivc* me to receive 
an affirmative res[X)nse. 

The occasion for which I am planning this work 
(together with one or two other similar commissions)' 
will be the celebration ot the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sar\' of the toundin^ of the Pittsfield Festi\als,'^ which 
I hope will take place in Pittsfield in September, 
1943... 

May I hear troni you in care of the Foundation in 
Washington? And, m the meantime, please belit\e 
me to be 

Always most sincerely and 
appreciate el y yours. 

Eli/alx.*th Spra>?ueCoolid>?e 

Aaron Copland's reply combined enthusiasm with a 
proper deference to Martha Graham: 

Box 1(H 

Stockbrid^e, Mass. 
July 31. 1942 

Dear Mrs. Coolid^^e: 

Thank you for your letter and for the offer of a com- 
mission for a Martha Graham dancc score. I am, 
in principle, happy to accept. I have been an admirer 
of Martha Graham s work for many years and I have 
more than once hoped that we mi^^ht collaborate. It 
particularly pleases me that you should make this 
possible, and also that I should be invited to take 
part as composer in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the historic Pittsfield Festivals. 

However, this bcin^^ a stage work, I think it would 
be wi.ser for me to contact Miss Graham before 
definitely committin^^ myself. For example, I ou^^ht 
to know the subject matter of the dance piece, how 
long it should be, set for how many instruments, 
how soon it must be ready, etc. ... As soon as these 
details are arranged, I shall write to Dr. Spivacke in 
order to formally accept the commission from the 
Foundation. 

In the meantime, plea.se accept my appreciation of 
your extraordinary efforts for contemporary music 
in our country, and my sincere thanks for being invited 
to take part in the celebration of your unique 
contribution. 

Yours most cordially. 

Aaron Copland 

On August 2, Martha Graham wrote Mrs. Coolidge 
from Bennington, Vermont, starting an exchange of 
letters that de.servc to be quoted in exten.so; 

Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 
August 2nd, 1942 

Dear Mrs. Coolidge. 

I cannot tell you how happy I ha\e k'en over the 
events of Washington. I had had a premonition, a 
very strong one, that I was on the verge of a circum- 
stance. Sometimes we have those strong directions 
to our heart and they prove to be vital to future 



plans. 

I am lilail that the* jXMlornidnccs went so will and 1 
am happv that \ou Iikid thcni. for I feel that \oii 
did. You have been a name to me for .so lon^, a 
name that was a force for faith in creative effort 
And when I met vou it wa,s as thou>:h" we had met 
Ix'fore. Then when \ou told me \oiir plan 1 realized 
that this was not only a "first * for me hut for Amer- 
ican dance as well. To niy knowledge this is the first 
time that a commissioning of works tor the Ameri- 
can Dance has ever hapfx^ned. It mak«.'s me feel that 
the American dance has turned a corner, it has come 
of a^e. 

So you can see what this has meant to me. I have 
dreamed of this happenin)»— and now it has hapix^ned 
to me. In several ways the stru^^le ha.s at times been 
pretty terrific. There is the magnitude of this act 
itself and then there is the symbol that it stands for. 
I have told no one as yet except Louis Horst, the 
pianist. Even my company docs not know it because 
I wanted to ha\e your permission to tell them when 
vou are ready— after you have released it or when 
you see fit, or ^ive me permission to do so. I do not 
know the procedure that you usually follow in such 
matters. 1 do understand, however, that it is subject 
to many thi/i^s: war. money condition, perhaps oth- 
ers. I will bear that in mind. 

The two com|x)sers you have chosen are very excit- 
infi to me. (At this point the "two composers" seem 
to have Ix'en Copland and Villa-Lobos.] I could not 
have askcxl for a more wonderful choice. I hope that 
I can do something worthy of their music. 

I do not know what you usually do about the script 
for dance action, etc. I thou>»ht perhaps it mi^ht be 
well to tell you a little of how I have worked up to 
this point. I have always chosen my subject when I 
was asking? a composer to write for me. I submitted 
to him the idea and a det.. ed script, not of the dance 
steps, etc.," but of the idea and the action. The rea- 
son 1 have worked this way is that I find I only do 
things well when I can feel my way into them as a 
dancer. I have done those things only that I could 
icx'I and understand, not in a verbal sense, perhaps, 
but in my medium, my instrument, my body. I am 
certain that you understand that, but I thought I should 
ask you about the script now. It usually takes me 
some time to prepare so I did want to talk to you 
s(x>n. I wanted to know whether I could ^o ahead 
and think about the scripts, prepare a little draft to 
submit to you. and ask your opinion. Of course I 
reali/e that ali this would have to be^ sympathetic to 
the composer as well. So when you have thought of 
this will you let me know? I could send you a script 
that I have done for another time, that is next win- 
ter, and you could jud^e how I have worked. 

I have come back to work with new vi^or. I am 
preparing? my programs for the fall. I shall not dance 
until Novemlier but I work slow^ly. I remain here 
until the fifteenth of Au>?ust when the summer school 
clo.ses. Then I rest for a little. There is a >»reat flurry 
of activity on our Vcmont hilltop this summer. We 
have no festival but we are all working and Erick 
Hawkins is workin^^ on some new dances to add to 
his own program of dances. We all feel more respon- 
sible to work harder in this >»rave world than ever 
Ix'fore. Perhaps there must be moa* life morc intensely 
and magically ased at this time to meet the tra^cJies 
of destruction. 

I hope vou do not mind that I write to vou on this 
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machine. |The letter is typewritten.] They tell me 
that in\ handwriting is so hard to read and I know 
that \ou are a very bu.sy lady. 

It has been such a great privilege to meet you. I 
ho|x* that I can work well. With deep thanks to you 
for youi faith and your generosity and great courage 
in all things, 

Martha Graham 

(On August 7 Harold Snivacke wrote to Aaron 
Copland, offering him a definite commission to write 
a work for Martha Graham.) 

August 8. 1942 

Mi.ss Martha Graham 
Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 

My dc*ar Martha: (I am taking the liberty of calling 
you thusc for I, too, feel that I have known you much 
longer and more intimately than is the fact, and I 
am sure you will not mind.) 

I am glad to tell you that Aaron Copland has 
accepted our commission for writing a work for you 
under certain conditions, one of which is that he 
should learn from you just what you have in mind, 
how much time it is to occupy, what instruments, 
etc. I have therefore asked him to get in touch with 
you. and will do*^ the same to you, giving you his 
address— Box 104, Stockbridge, Massachusetts. It is 
my thought that, as we are planning to have other 
works on the program, the piece should not occupy 
more than half an hour at the outside, and I also 
wish it to be composed as true chamber music, which 
is to say for an ensemble of not more than ten or 
twelve instruments at the outside. This, it seems, 
would be the most appropriate and beautiful work 
for such an occasion as ours and I should therefore 
recommend a small orchestra with one instrument 
of each kind, both wind and string, with piano. 

You speak of showing me the script. ! am going 
to ask you not to do this for I feel that your judg- 
ment with his will result in something much more 
perfect than anything I could suggest, and, as your 
medium is somewhat foreign and new to my exfieri- 
ence, I dont think I could express any opinion of 
value. So please go on with the work and make what- 
ever suggestions you agree to. 

I have commissioned him unqualifiedly to write 
the work, but have been obliged to leave open the 
possibilities of performance (as I did with you) until 
we know a little more definitely just what our resources 
and possibilities vv^H he. What I most hope for and 
intend is that the Coolidge Foundation should give a 
Festival in Pittsfield, thus linking the original Foun- 
dation with its highly developed successor The only 
reservation which I have made in regard to subse- 
quent performances is that the right of such per- 
formances should be the Foundation s for a year, which 
merely means that we should give our permission 
that you should make a notice of such permi.s- 
.,ion for such performance. Of course, you may be 
sure that the oftener and the more widespread this 
work will be presented, the better plea.sed shall we all 
be. 

Now I come to another point. Upon a good deal 
of subsequent consideration, I have come to the con- 





elusion that a commission to Villa Lobos would be 
exrceilin^jlv impractical, invoking, as it would, the 
ncccsMiy of lon^? di.stancc conimimications lxis\ccn 
you, himself, and ourselves, I think it would he prac- 
tically im|X)ssible under the present dan>»ers, cx)ndi- 
tions of travel and communication, to arrive at any 
satistactory result, althou>»h, a,s you know, he was 
one of our first choice] s| as a composer. Under the 
circumstances, if you will permit it, we shall ask Mr. 
Hindemith in place of Villa Lolx)s, I am .somewhat 
doubtful as to whether he will be willini» to accept 
such a fee as is possible to the Foundation, and if 
not, we will turn el.sewhcre. But let us hope for the 
lx?st, I am sure that you will a>?ree to this proposal, 
for in Mr. Hawkins first letter to me his was one of 
the first names suggested. 

May I ask you to show this letter to Mr. Hawkins 
as I have not time to reply to his last plea.sant note,^*' 
which, after all, was about you and your work. Please 
thank him for it and ask him to consider this as a 
reply to him also. 

I am so pleased at your happiness over your Wash 
ington experience. My daughter and I were equally 
.so. It was a great pleasure not only to become 
acquainted with your art, but lo know you personally. 
Plea.se believe that I am 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 



Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
New York 



Martha Graham 66 Fifth Avenue 
Augu.st 12, 1942 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Music Division 

Library of Congress Wa.shington, D.C. 



Dear Mrs. Coolidge: 

I am so glad to have your letter, and I love having 
you call me Martha. I am .still living on the excite- 
ment of the Washington happening.s, although I have 
been working very hard on my new piece which I 
will present in New York sometime before Christmas. 

I have had a letter from Aaron Copland. He was 
viery happy to be asked by you and he asked me cer- 
tain questions which you have stated already— that 
i.s, what the work would be like, what time it would 
occupy, and also what arrangement could be made 
for the performing rights. I am writing to him at 
once, giving him an idea of what I would like to do 
and what I can do financially about the performing 
rights. As .soon as I hear from him I shall let you 
know. 

I very much appreciate your trust in me regarding 
the scripts, .so I shall just go ahead with the rom- 
po.ser and we will both do our best to make it a real 
testival and as gala as po.ssible. I hope it can be given 
in Pittsfield, as you suggest. There is a .senti nent 
abovt the place linked with your naire which so many 
of us touching mu.sic and dance in the world hold, 
and we are really very grateful to Pittsfield as the 
place where it was started. 

I understand and of course conform with your desire 
that the right of all performances should be the Foun- 
dation s for one year and that I should make notice 
when I wi.sh to give a performance and to ask pcT- 



PAUL HINDEMITH, LOOKING VERY "INOEPENOENT.** YET HIS SCORE FOR HtRODIADE WAS 

uttlmately to mv« the Graham dance program. 



mis.sion to do so. As you say, I hope I shall have to 
ask and ask and that there may be many performances. 

I am very happy that the pieces should be com- 
po.sed as true chamber music— *^hat is, for an ensem- 
ble of not more than ten or twelve iastruments. That 
is the kind of orchestra I feel can be so rich, and a 
work written for .such can be .so imaginative. I should 
like to talk with Aaron Copland about his ideas as 
soon as the .script is finished, but always with your 
recommendations and your desires in mind. I agree 
with you that a small orchestra with one instrument 
of each kind— both wind and string— and piano .seems 
a perfect combination. 

Regarding Mr. Villa-Lobo.s, I can see the difficul- 
ties of working with him on a composition in that it 
would have to be done at such long distance. I had 
hoped, however, that we could have him as his music 
has always excited me and interested me as a dance 
possibility. It is .so different from anything we have 
in this country, .so rich in a regional sen.se. But if 
you feel we are taking great ri.sks, due to c /nditions 
of travel and difficulties of communication, then I 
fcrl we should consider another choice, although, as 
ycui know, when you spoke of him I was completely 




CARLOS CHAVEZ, WHOSE SINFONiA OE ANTIGONA SUGGESTED TO MARTHA GRAHAM THAT 

he would be an ideal composer for her M^de^, 
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in accord with you. Naturally I am disappointed but 
I believe your decision is a wise one. Of course it 
could be done, but it would mean the use probably 
of microfilm to transport the score, and of course 
that mi^ht not be possible for him. 

You su>»>»est Mr Hindemith. and that choice is 
almost equally as exciting; in its possibilities. I don't 
know Mr. Hindemith but I understand he is quite 
independent. He mi>»ht not be willing; to accept the 
commission either because of the fee or becau.ve he 
mi^ht not know me, which is more likely, but I should 
be very happy to have him do a scor'. In the event 
of his acceptance I could )»o to see him and talk with 
him, or if he is in doubt and would like to meet me. 
because I feel certain he has never seen my work. 1 
should be >»lad to ^o to see him. In case Mr. Hindemith 
refuses. I am sure you could find someone else who 
would do a beautiful work— perhaps some such per- 
son as Carlos Chavez whom 1 do know. 

I have >»iven your letter to Erick Hawkins, as you 
asked, and I feel he a>»rees with what I am writm>» to 
you at this time. 1 shall remain here for two weeks 
probably, or until about the first of September, work- 
ing. Mr. Hawkins will also remain. If it were neces- 



sary or possible tor me to see Mr Hindemith Pcould 
conceivably sometime durm^ this M me or imme- 
diately after the first ot SeptemlxT . , . 

Please )»ive my best wishe> to Dr Spivacke, I hope 
your stay in Washin^on has not lu'cn too pot. And 
as always I am deeply )»rateful ro you, and send my 
love 

Martha Grahani 

The name of Heitor Villa-Lobos, leading Brazilian 
composer of the first six decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, shows up nowhere else in the correspondence con- 
cerning the Coolidge-Graham commissions. It is probable 
that, despite Miss Graham s crediting Mrs. Coolidge 
with suggesting Villa-Lobos, the composer was in fact 
Miss Graham*s suggestion." "It is also possible that Mrs. 
Coolidges reluctance to commission Villa-Lobos had 
more behind it than a concern for "the necessity of long 
distance communications": Villa-Lobos had a reputation 
of sometimes being difficult to deal with. 

Whether this was so or not, Mrs. Coolidge read 
between the lines of Martha Graham s letter of August 
12 her reluctance to deal with the *'quite independent** 
Paul Hindemith. It was Carlos Chavez rather than Paul 
Hindemith whom Mrs. Coolidge wrote on August 25, 

1942, offering him a commission "to write a piece of 
dance music to be interpreted by our leading American 
dancer, Martha Graham, in September or October of 

1943. ^' 

Carlos Chavez— of the writers quoted in this article, 
only Chavez himself and occasionally Harold Spivacke 
granted his name the ornament of its accent— was in 
1942 the best-known living Latin-American composer 
Today he retains his reputation as a principal Mexican 
composer Martha Graham had been impressed by his 
Sinfonia de Aniigona of 1933 based on the story of 
Antigone and hoped for a similar masterwork on the 
story of Medea. Chavez seemed an ideal choice for a 
commission; yet the commission given him was to cause 
more trouble than the entire remainder of the Graham- 
Coolidge collaboration. In the end they would find 
themselves turning to the independent Mr Hindemith 
to supply a work to substitute for the work they had 
asked for from Chavez. 

But these troubles were still in the future. On 
November 4, 1942, Martha Graham wrote Spivacke 
telling him of her happiness and giving some hints of 
her ambitions for the program: 

I feel that the whole thing is slightly unreal. It sc^^ms 
a dream that Copland and Chavez should be domg 
something for nie to dance. As a matter of fact I can 
think of little else than the plans for it. 

I am finishing a script for Mr Chavez. It is almost 
ready and I should have it off in two or three days. I 
hope he will feel that it is something he will like to 
do ... All I can say in a few words about it is that it 
is definitely not Mexican as that is something I should 
not presume to do. But I hope it will have some of 
the beautiful native strength of this place in it. 

I have talked to Aaron Copland. We had a nice talk. 
I feel that I have something he may like to do, judg- 
ing from his conversation. That vill be finished a 
little later than Mr Chave// script because of the 
matters of distancx' and the difficukies that arise from 
correspondence. 
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Thank voii for cvrnthin^; \ou have done to make 
this ail fH>ssihk' . . I do want this to he an t*\'cnt. I 
mean bv that a distiii^^uishcd |XTlorniaiK(* and an emo- 
tional event tor the audience. I ieel that the point of 
such an anniversar\' ls one thin>; and then thai it come 
m the* midst of war makes the responsibility >;rearer. 
I should like to feel that it meant something to ihe 
people who come to scv it, a definite warm li\in>» thin^^ 
in the face of so much else that is not. I teel that at 
this time the sheer physicality of dancin>; has a ma>»ic, 
that all virtuosity has a coura>;eous place when there 
is so much death over the world. I keep thinking; of 
Don Quixote and his — 

"The thing that really matters is to lose one s 
mind for no reason at all *. 

I hope It will be .something perhaps with that kind 
of important reason for the heait. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Martha Graham 

The fact that the planned program came "in the midst 
of war'' caused one change in plans even before the end 
of 1942: it was decided to give the program in Wash- 
ington rather than in Pittsfield. The concerts given in 
Pittsfield in the summer of 1942 had been less well 
attended than usual because of the difficulties caused 
by gasoline rationing. As early as October 5 Mrs. Cool- 
idge was feeling dubious about giving so special a pro- 
gram in Pittsfield; on November 12 Dr. Spivacke made 
a suggestion that was to capture for the Library of Con- 
gress one of its proudest moments: 

1 hate to say this but our experience in Pittsfield would 
seem to indicate that it is unlikely that a successful 
testival can be run there next September. Instead why 
don't we plan to produce the two dances which we 
have commissioned in the Library of Congress at your 
next birthday concert on October 30? We might even 
plan a repeat performance or a very small festival at 
that time. 

On November 27 he was able to write 

I am delighted with your a>;reement to my proposal 
that the dance program be held in the Librarv next 
October 30 and I think your suggestion that we iia\e 
one or two other programs at the same time is excel- 
lent. After all there is no reason why the twent\ -fifth 
anniversary of your start in chamber musir work 
.should not be celebrated in Washington iastead of Pitts- 
field. As a matter of faa I can think of many reasons 
why Washington would be preferable even if there 
were no war to hinder the Pittsfield Fe.stival. 

Spivacke did not elaborate on the "many reasons": 
he had won the Martha Graham program for the Library. 
Now it was time to turn his and Mrs. Coolidge s atten- 
tion to other projects while the creators produced their 
works. After all, the "very small festival" was still eleven 
months away. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Coolidges request in her let- 
ter of August 8 that Martha Graham not send her scripts 
of the two ballets, there are copies of the scripts drawn 
up both for Chavez and for Copland in the Coolidge 
Collection. These scripts were not sent by Graham until 



September 1943, when it seamed unlikely that Mrs. 
Coolidge would see anything of the.se dances but a script 
for a ver\ long time; and the .script for Copland repre- 
sents a revision not made until July 1943. But here, 
at the beginning of the year 1943. when all the parties 
involved in the commissioning relaxed and tended to 
other projects^ would Ix? a good place to consider the 
scripts. 

Each script begins with an introduction describing 
the purpose of the dance. This is followed by a list of 
characters, with each character described in detail. Then 
there follows a one-page "outline of action" giving the 
sections of the dance with an indication of the length 
of each section. Finally there is a detailed de.scription 
of the action of the dance. 

The script for Chavez bears the title Daughter of 
Colchis, explaining that "COLCHIS was the barbaric 
land from which MEDEA came." Graham's script 
explains her view of this archetypal tragedy: 

This is a legend of emotional conflict. 

The legend concerns a MAN and a WOMAN. 

The MAN is led away from the WOMAN 

bv a dream in the guise of a MUSE. 
The WOMAN is dominated by a FURY. 
The PASSER-BY is the speaator, the chorus . . . 

The relationship between this script and the score 
finally written by Chavez is complex. Chavez s music, 
published in the form of a suite from the ballet, bears 
Martha Graham s title in Spanish translation— hija 
de Colquide. Graham, however, found it impossible to 
dance her script to Chavez's music and substituted 
another script, entitled Dark Meadow. Thus the Chavez- 
Graham ballet bears two titles. 

The script for Aaron Copland bore no title at all: or 
rather it bore the title "NAME?" Its characters and inci- 
dents differ in several details from those in the final 
version of Appalachian Spring: in particular it involves 
itself with an attempt to reflect the effect of the out- 
break of the Civil War upon the idyllic Pennsylvania 
landscape of the opening. But with all its differences 
from the work as it finally appeared, the note the script 
sounds is the note that Copland was to catch in a music 
which resonates the conviction of Graham's words: 

This is a legend of American living. 

It is like the bone .stn^cture, the inner frame that holds 

together a people. 
Some things happen to our mothers and .some things 

happen to us, but they all happen to us. 
These happenings flow from generation to generation 

and they are our pos.sessions and we ane familiar 

with them. 

This has to do with living in a new town, some 
place where the first fence has just gone up. 

The different parts and different charaaers .span a long 
time length and do not fit into any period of hLstory. 
In that sense there is no historical development. It 
.should happen as such memories flow through our 
hearts . . . 

I have used quotations irom the Bible, not in any reli- 
gious .sense .so much as in a poetic sense. Thea' aa 
certain people who think in Biblical terms and inci- 
dents. To them the everyday happenings bring to 
mind similar happenings from the Bible . , J- 
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It should a!! by theatrical clarity add up to^Tscnst^ir 

And for ull tilt' Jittcit'nccs in the* script it is ahcciJv |h\s- 
sible lo recogni/.c one of the i^reat moment.s in Appa- 
lachidfi Springy. In the section 'MOMENl^ OF CRISIS/* 
Martha Graham descrilx's 'a scene of ^reat restlessness. 
It need not be a definite picture of anxiety or have any 
of the exact feeling of war time. But there is a tension 
... All of the movements should seem to be about to 
break into a flaming scourge at any nioment . . After 
giving the details of this section Graham descrik's the 
next part of the dance: 

At the moment of greatest tension when it seems that 
the whole thin^ will become a scourge of \iolence 
the DAUGHTER breaks the spell. 

She be^^ins to dance in some simple way something 
like a song, any kind of song, f^erhaps jast a lyric breaks 
the dramatic accumulative spell of the other dance 
of the women. This lyric sense gradually stops the 
tide of the other. As it does the nature of it changes. 
It becomes more like a psalm in its ecstatic quality . . . 

Copland was to find that "something like a song, any 
kind of song" in the Shaker tune ' Simple Gifts.**^ 



In April 1943, Harold Spivacke sent routine letters of 
inquiry to Martha Graham and Aaron Copland asking 
about the progress of the commissions. He had just 
talked with Chavez in person. On April 6 he reported 
to Mrs. Coolidge: 

I had a long chat with Mr. Cha\e/ about the work 
for Martha Graham and suggested the accompaniment 
of a not-too-large chamber group, preferably under 
twelve pieces. I have also written both to Miss Gra- 
ham and to Mr. Copland but have not heard from them 
as yet. As soon as I do, I shall get in touch with you. 
It seems that Martha Graham has just finished her 
script [presumably the one for Copland] just re- 
cently . . . 

On April 8 he forwarded to Mrs. Coolidge a letter 
from Chavez which suggested that things were proceed- 
ing smoothly: 

April 3. 1943 

My dear Mrs. Coolidge: 

I have just returned from a short visit in the United 
States in which I had the chance to speak with Dr. 
Spivacke and Miss Graham in regard with the com- 
mission I have received from the Coolidge Foundation 
in the Library of Congress. 

Miss Graham prepared a script which I discussed 
with her in some detail. Also. I had a conversation 
with Dr. Spivacke and we agreed on the question of 
instrumentation. 

Miss Graham desires to begin working on the cho- 
reography very soon and I intend to deliver my score 
by the end of this month or before. I have already 
been working on it and it is progressing verv well . . . 

Five days later Spivacke finally heard from Aaron Cop- 
land. Copland's letter was on the stationery of the Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, Inc. Studios, where he was working on 
a film score: 



April W 1943 
Dear Harold: 

Your letter, sen^ to StcK'kbridge. lUst reached me 
out here. Since 1 hidnt beard from Martha Graham 
in se\ eral months. I was going on the assumption that 
the idea of a ballet was in abeyance. Your letter now 
brings the whole thing to lite again. 

When I last saw her in Mew York, she promised 
to send me a scenario which we could discuss. That 
was alx)Ut Christmas time and I haven't heard from 
her since. (There follow some business details.] There- 
for, as far as Miss Graham goes, everything is .set. 
except that 1 have nothing to work with, until .she 
produces a scenario suitable to us both. 

Because of the job I have out here, doing the scoa' 
for a picture called The North Star, my time will be 
pretty much taken up until the middle of June. How- 
ever. I can probably sneak in some work on the bal- 
let nevertheless. I assume that the performance date 
is still planned for late September. 

I There follows a paragraph on business matters.) 

My suggestion is that you write to Miss Graham, 
finding out the pre.sent status of her scenario, and 
then let me know how the whole matter stands. 

Best greetings to you! 

Aaron Copland 

If Harold Spivacke was perturbed by the news that 
Copland "hadn't heard'' from Graham, his letter of reply 
showed no traces of this. Surrounding a paragraph which 
concerned the business aspects of the commission was 
a first paragraph which joked about his missendin^ of 
his previous letter to Copland ("Somehow you move 
around too fast for me.") and a final paragraph show- 
ing his interest in Copland's current work: 

When THE NORTH STAR reaches our movie thea- 
tre, you may rest assured that we shall stand in line 
with the rest of them to obtain tickets.'^ 

The whole letter is vintage Spivacke: the bureaucrat 
demonstrating to the man of the arts that the govern- 
ment cares for his music and envies him his adventur- 
ous life. 

On May 3 Spivacke was able to tell Mrs. Coolidge: 

I have at last heard from Martha Graham'^ that she 
has finished the second script — the one intended for 
Aaron Copland. As I told you pievioasly, Carlos Chavez 
is already working on his score and expects to have 
it done in a few weeks ... I am still planning the 
presentation of these two new ballets on October 30 
here in the Coolidge Auditorium. I still think that 
we can build a small, inexpensive but still very .sig- 
nificant festival around this performance . . . 

On the same day he wrote to Aaron Copland, reassur- 
ing hirn about the forthcoming script from Graham and 
beginning a discussion of the instrumentation to be used: 

I phoned Miss Martha Graham a few days ago to 
find out what had happened to the new work. She 
tells me that she has just finished the script for you 
and will sent it to you immediately. In this connec- 
tion, I should like to «ay a few words about the pos- 
sible accompaniment. As you know, Carlos Chavez, 
is writing a new ballet for the same performance, 
which we hope will take place on October 30. He is 
scoring his work for a small group of eight instru- 
ments. I k'lieve that he is using .string quartet, four 
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woodwinds, and double bass. It is not essential that MARTHAGRAHAM AND ERICK HAWKINS IN >IPP>»UCHMNSP«/NG. 

you do as he is doing, of course, but I hope that you 
will agree to write for a small chamber combination . . . 

Copland answered on May 10: 

Dear Harold: 

ril be waiting with much curiosity to see Miss Gra- 
ham s scenario. It hasn t arrived as yet, however. I'm 
also glad to see that the date of the premiere is as 
late as Oct. 30 now. Don't be concerned about the 
number of musicians. There is no difficulty on that 
point since it s being taken into account as early as 
this. The type of musical instruments needed will 
depend on the- nature of Mi.ss Graham's scenario. 111 
try to .stick to Chavez' choice of instruments as far 
as practicable . . . 

Slightly less than a month later Copland answered 
another letter of Spivacke s, reassuring him about Gra- 
ham's script, asking about instrumentation, and ending 
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with an important announcement, 

June 8. 19 H 

I>ar Hamld; 

Thanks t jr \x>ur letter ot the 2n(J. I received the 
scnpt from Martha Graham and like it very much, 
on the whole, I've written to her. suggesting; a tew 
changes, 

, , , if vo- • can find out from Chavez what instru- 
ments he IS .«,.:n>;, that would be a help. 
I think I have my first theme! 

Be.st greetings to you. 

Aaron 

Spivackes answer, written June 1 5, is a fine example 
of the impresario s talent for applying pressure gently 
and humorously: 

Chavez wrote me some time ago that he is using flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, first violin, second violin, viola 
and cello, I do not want to hold you to exactly the 
same instruments but it would of course be a great 
help to us if your accompaniment were for approxi- 
mately the same group. Erick Hawkins was here 
recently and expressed a little fear at Chavez's com- 
bination, thinking it should have some percussion or 
at least a piano. I do not agree with him on this but 
you may.'*^ 

... I am glad that you already have your first theme. 
I gather from my composer friends that this is often 
the hardest part of the work, so I shall assume that 
the whole score will bt completed soon. Have you 
any idea when we might expect it? 

Whatever may have been Spivacke s real hope of 
receiving the music for the commissioas "soon"— 
Chavez s score, promised by the composer for the end 
of April, had not yet showed up— plans for the dance 
program on October 30, 1943, were going at full speed. 
Martha Graham had visited the Coolidge Auditorium 
on May 26 to see the place where she was to dance. 
Spivacke had sent her a floor plan of the stage of the 
auditorium for the convenience of her scene designer. 
Letters on matters of budget flew back and forth be- 
tween Mrs. Coolidge and Dr. Spivacke. And on June 
25 Spivacke wrote Martha Graham with an exciting 
prospect; 

I have had informal convereations with one of the exec- 
utives of the Metropolitan Opera Company and am 
pleased to report that they are interested in a general 
way. They cannot consider a regular week's perform- 
ance but might be able to consider the engagement 
of your ballet to produce these modern works on eve- 
nings when they have short operas . . . 

But where was the music.^ On July 21 Spivacke sent 
telegrams to Chavez and Copland asking each composer 
when the Coolidge Foundation might expect a copy of 
his score. Chavez cabled back on July 30 that the first 
half of his score was done and would be mailed the next 
week. (It wasn't.) He promised the full score by the end 
of August. Copland's answer— still on Samuel Goldwyn 
stationery— was more ominous: 

July 21. 194.^ 

Dep*- Harold: 

Two days ago I sent a long letter to Martha Gra- 
ham*'^' and was just about to write to you when your 
wire arrived, I can easily ur tand your anxiety about 



the score, but the situation was too complex to be 
taken care of in a wire. 

1 wrote to Martha because 1 had just received the 
final version of the scenario. As 1 think 1 pointed out 
to you, I had suggested certain ch* ges in the fiist 
version she .sent me, and she promised to make them. 
Then there elapsed about a six week interval. She real- 
ized, of course, that the delay was .serious because of 
the pressure of time, but couldn't make the revi.sions 
any sooner. The new scenario is an improvement, and 
1 wrote her my acceptance. 

In the meantime 1 was at work on the score, and 
have perhaps a third done. If 1 had nothing to do 
between now and Sept. 1st but write the ballet, 1 
wouldn't hesitate to promise it for that date. But 
through a .series of unforeseen incident.^, the picture 
.score 1 contracted to do is ju.st now getting under way. 
In another week 1 shall be in the mid.st of it— and 
there are a lot of notes to write! 

Martha wrote that the Chavez score is .still not in 
her hands. Knowing him well, and the heavy sea.son 
he has in Mexico at this time, 1 can hardly hope that 
hic .score will arrive soon, giving Martha .something 
to work on until 1 am ready. As you probably know, 
he is famous for getting things done at the la.st pos- 
.sible moment. 

In view of all this, 1 told Martha 1 thought she ought 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF CHAVEZ'S PIECE, WHICH HAS SOMEHOW BEEN 

metamorphosed in the writing from Deug/itor ofColchi% 
to "Cuarteto Ooble." This negative photostat, in a 
copyist's hand, is the only form in which the Coolidge 
Foundation received Chavez's manuscript. We are also 
providing a positive print for the convenience of our 
readers. 
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to write to you with the idea of finding out whether 
there was any chance of postponing the performances 
until Spring. I was very reluctant to make the sugges- 
tion, and only did so because I thought we could all 
do ourselves greater justice if we took a few more 
months time. 

As I see it, if the postponem M is out of the que*-' 
tion, I can let Martha have about half the ballet to 
work on during the first weeks of September, and will 
tmish up by Oct. 1st. This is on the assumption that 
the movie .score will be out of the way by Aug. 31st. 
By ".score" I mean piano reduction, from which I later 
make the instrumentation. In my ca.se the in.strumcn- 
tat ion comes la.st, and all I can say is that it will be 
ready in time for orchestra rehearsals. 



There is one other detail that hasn> worked out 
as I had hoped. Bccau.se of the nature of the .scenario 
I have decided that tnc best possible instrumentation 
for my ballet would be piano and strings. In the case 
of the premiere that could mean piano and double 
string quartet. Since you have a flute and clarinet fci 
the Chavez anyway, I may decide to add tho.se two 
m.struments. This means an addition of five players 
to the Chavez group, and I hope won't cause too much 
upset in the finances. 

I hope this gives you a clear picture of the set-up. 
Let me know what is decided as .soon as you conve- 
niently can. 

Greetings, 
Aaron 

This was indeed serious news, and the reflections 
on Chavez s habit of procrastination given in the fourth 
paragraph was perhaps the most serious news of all, 
Spivacke immediately sent Mrs. Coolidge a copy of 
Copland's letter, with the remarks: 

This is most discouraging. It would be putting it 
mildly to state that I am very much worried, I am 
loath to yield to Copland's suggestion for a postpone- 
ment until spring, I had myself set August 1 as a 
deadline long ago. By this I mean that if we do noi 
at least have Chavez's score by August 1, I do not 
think we should attempt a ballet performance and 
that we should begin to plan something else fbr Octo- 
ber 30, I am not afraid of staying up nij»hts at the 
last minute to prepare for the performance. In peace 
time I could almost guarantee a fine presentation 
but with war conditions coning, it may be better to 
be mone cautious. Since you have had so much expe- 
rience with such matters in the past, I should very 
much welcome your advice , , . 

Mrs. Coolidges advice, given in a letter dated July 
24, was in the subjunctive mood— she clearly still hoped 
that the Chavez score would come in on time. But it 
makes no attempt to hide her displeasure: 

I do not wonder that you are troubled by the Gra- 
ham program ... I am particularly sorry for Martha's 
sake, for she does not appear to be to blame . , , I had 
in mind to offer the medal'^ to both Chavez and 
Copland, but if they both fail me in this I shall have 
no reason to do so, 

Martha Graham, also, was becoming worried. Up 
to now she had avoided writing— she was busy with 
her summer season at Bennington— but on July 27 
she wrote the first of a series of letters to Harold 
Spivacke that document her increasing anxiety. The 
letter starts with thanks for Spivackes negotiations with 
the Metropolitan, and goes on to give details of her 
work at Bennington. Then she turns to the main con- 
cern of the letter: 

I am beginning to be very anxious about the Chavez 
and Copland works. I have had no word from Chavez 
but have written him and am wiring him tonight, I 
do know that Aaron is in Hollywood and had a let- 
ter from him this week which I answered at once . . , 

There follows an extensive quotation from Aaron 
Copland's letter to Martha Graham, giving details on 
his progress in composing his score. Here is the start 
of Copland's letter as transcribed by Graham: 
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A LSHER FROM 
Aaron Copland 
to Harold 
Spivacke of 
Junes, 1943, 
in which 
Copland 
declares: "I 
think I have 
my first 
themel" 
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jui|e e, 1943. 



Dear Harolds 



Thanks for your letter of the 
2nd* I reoeired the script from Martha Ora- 
ham and like It very muoh, on the whole. I*ve 
written to her, suggesting a few changes 

Z assiae we are now all set, since your 
letter elears up our "business** arrangements, 
anA is s^tisfaetory to m#* If you have 00- 
casi^ to write Hiss arahaoi, please tell her 
that I here no intsatlon of holding her to a 
alBlaiaa or ttaxlaun of ten performances during 
the l^#st year^ but only to the '*usual** $13. 
performance fee whenever she performs the 
ballet on her ow»« 

I shall assume that the premiere <ate 
Is Oetober 30th unless I hear to the con- 
trary* fl,oaae be sure to let me know If there 
is iny aiafiiai as the more time I have the 
bott«r* Also, if you can find out from Chavez 
what instruments he Intends using, that would 
be a help* 



I think I have my first theme! 
Best greetings to you. 
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I have sketched out the music as far as the end of 
the lyric interlude. The courtship scene is finished, 
but that is all that is. Everything is still rou^h. The 
opening scene, however, is almost done. I wa.> ^oing 
well for awhile, and then suddenly bogged down. I 
don't know why. Your new script has been a help, 
and I hope to get started again. Right now I am con- 
cerned about the time limit. My score for the pic- 
ture is still not written because of innumerable delays 
. . through no fault of my own. But I am about to 
launch into it in earnest, and very much fear that 
there won't be time for the ballot once I get started. 

If this was discouraging news for the completion of 



the score, the continuation of Copland's letter, containing 
the same warning as his letter to Spivacke of July 21, 
was even more ominous. Here is the continuation of 
the letter, again as transcribed by Graham for Spivacke: 

I am also worried about the Chavez, score. He is now 
in the midst of his music season in Mexico, and how 
he will find time to finish the score I do not know. 
He is well known for getting things done at the last 
possible moment. What's to be done? I really think 
that you should give serious consideration to the pos- 
sibility of postponing the performances until sr.mg. 
Has the thought crossed your mind? 
And how do you think Harold Spivacke would react? 



1 navtrni any puDuc annouiiafmeni oi ine eveni. 
so there may still be time. I don t mean to say that if 
absolutely necessary I can t get the score ready in 
time but at best it would be a hectic business, 
and 1 should prefer to take my time and do the best 1 
can for you. From your angle t^o 1 should think the 
time element is very pa\ssing. Mull this over in your 
mind. 

The quotation of this section of Copland's letter was 
Martha Graham *s way o\ pasrjng oi to Spivacke Cop- 
land s suggestion that th^* orogram be postponed. Gra- 
ham continues to transcnix' Copland's letter, giving 
his reassuring close: 

In the meantime I shall keep going. I would prefer 
not to send isolated scenes, but you can have as much 
as is ready by the middle of September. How much 
that is is hard to say now. because so much depends 
on how difficult the movie job turns out to be. Cer- 
tainly it ought to be half or more. 

Graham then continues her letter on her own. giv- 
inq her reaction to Copland's suggestion of a \)Ost- 
ponement: 

I wrote at once saying that I was eager to go through 
with it as scheduled, saymg that it was arranged for 
Mrs. Coolidges birthday and that there were other 
plans that involved New York performances that I 
could not v;rit * about at the time . . . 

Graham goes on to excuse Copland— 'i was later in 
getting him the final script and I sent him a second 
version of it which he seemed to like much better"— 
but details the hardships on her company of not being 
able to be certain about Chavez. This leads to an appeal 
to Spivacke: 

I am not wanting to bother you too much and I 
am in no sense despairing. But I wonder if you can 
do anything to hurry Chavez or at least get some 
definite answer from him as to the time we can have 
the score? I know you have done all this but perhaps 
if you prod him once more it might help. 

On July 31— a mere day before Spivacke s deadline 
for going forward with the plans (a deadline Graham 
did not know about)~-Graham was at last able to report 
to Spivacke that she had heard from Chavez: 

Dear Mr. Spivacke: 

At last I received a wire from Carlos Chavez this 
morning. I was about to get a little desperate. This 
is the contents of the wire: 

*'First half score already finished will be airmailed 
next week to Spivacke Library of Congress'** the rest 
not later end of August Kindest greetings. Carlos 
Chavez.** 

At least that is some definite news if it only means 
w*^at it says. I wrote to him at once saying that I was 
so anxious to begin and that there were some plans 
for future performances. 'You see there are plans 
afoot and if we do not get this done in time they 
have d large chance of falling through. It involves 
future performances So you see I am worried about 
time.'* Also . . 'I do hope you will send the last 
par of the score by the end of August as I want to 
have the entire picture of it by hearing the conclusion.** 

Of course this makes it difficult because I have 
people to whom I am committed but that will have 



CO oe an rignt. i snau worK on some tnmg eise and 
try to plan costumes and all details so that I can 
work with no interruptions when I do receive the 
music. I do plan to stay on here [Bennington College | 
until the 2 1st of August unless something unforeseen 
develops. How long do you think it will be after you 
receive the work before I can have it? Also will you 
please drop me a line when it arrives so that I can 
stop feeling apprehensive.^ 

The scripts will arrive this week. There has not 
been anyone to copy them in the rush of the gradua- 
tion activities here. But that is over today, 

With best wishes to Mrs. Spivacke and tc you. 

Sincerely. 
Martha Graham 

At the end of this letter Graham added in longhand 
(incidentally demonstrating the truth of her remark to 
Mrs. Coolidge that her handwriting is "so hard to read*') 
a brief postscript: 

Perhaps you would drop him a little note saying I 
am very anxious to begin. I think that would have 
great weight. Please. 

On August 10— ten days after his "deadline"— Harold 
Spivacke wrote Mr: Coolidge again: 

Shortly after I wrote you last week. I received another 
telegram from Chavez saying that half the score would 
arrive here before the end of the week (last week) and 
the other half in September. To this day, I have heard 
nothing further and have received no score. I believe 
that we must make a final decision at the present 
moment. I do not believe that we can undertake to 
present the dance program on October 30 even if 
we do obtain the scores now. It is much too late and 
the difficulties of organizing anything during war- 
time would make the project too dangerous. For this 
reason I should like to recommend a postponement. 
I do not recommend that we cancel the commissions. 
Chavez really has no excuse because he has had Martha 
Graham s scenario about half a year now and him- 
self promised to deliver the score by the end of April. 
Aaron Copland, on the other hand, has some excuse 
because in that case Miss Graham was a little slow 
in getting the script to him ... At any rate, what I 
am now recommending is that we grant to the com- 
posers a short extension of time— let us say until 
December 1 —and try to present the dance program 
later on this season . . . 

At the same time Spivacke answered Martha Gra- 
ham s letter of July 3l\ informing her that Chavez's 
score had not been received by the Library and giving 
her the news that he, Spivacke, had written Mrs. 
Coolidge suggesting a postponement of the program. 

Mrs. Coolidges acquiescence in the postponement, 
given in a letter of August 12, was grudging indeed: 

I am as distressed as you are that our plans made so 
long ago are still held up by the irresponsible artists 
with whom we have tried to cooperate. I do not know 
what to say about the postponement, for it seems to 
me that we cannot afford so expensive an outlay, 
except for some special occasion, and I know of no 
such special occasion unless we postpone it for a whole 
year. It has occurred to me. however, that our pro- 
posed festival might occur in April instead of Octo- 
ber, hut I fear we could do very little more than to 
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BENNINGTON COLLEOK 

BENNINO . ON 
VERMONT 



July 51, 1943. 



Dear kr. SplTack^x 

At last I recelT^d a wire froai Carlos Ch&ve» this morning. 
I was about to got a little desperate* This is the contents uf the wire: 

"First half score already finished will be airaailed »xt neek to Spivecke 
Library of Congress the rest not later end of Ai^^t Kindest greetings 

Carlos Chaves. 



At least that is sobs definite news if it only aeans what it says. I wrtd^e 
to hia at once saying that I was so anocious to begin and that there wer^ 
SOBS plans for future perforaances • "Toa see there are plsM afoot and if 
we do not get this done in tiae they hawe a large ehance of falling through. 
It inrolTes future perforaances. So you see I aa worried about tiae.* 
Also.. "I do hope you will send the last part of the score by tbe end of 
Aufust as I want to hsTo the entire piotwe of it by hearing the conclusion." 

Of course this aakes it difficult because I have people to 
whoa I aa coaaitted but that will teve to be all right. I shall work on soae 
thing else and try to ftlan eostiatos and all details so that I can work with 
no interruptions when I do r^ceiwe the ausic, I do plan to stay on h^re until 
the 21st of August unless scaething uaforeeen develops. Hoe lox« do you think 
it will be after you reGeiwe the vork before I oan have it? Also pUI you 
please drop as a line when it arrives so that I can stop feeling apprehensive? 

The scripts will arrive this week. There has not been anyone 
to eopf then in the rush of the graduation activities here. But that is over 
today. 

With best wishes to Mrs. Spivacke and to you. 
Sincerely 9 
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A LEHER FROM MARTHA GRAHAM TO HAROLD SPIVACKE OF JULY 31, 

1 943, with the following postscript: "Perhaps you would 
drop him [Chivez] a little note saying I am very anxious 
to begin. I think that would have great weight. Please" 



^?ive the two performances of the Dance. I shall have 
to leave this decision to \oa and Dr, MacLeish . . . 

Haiold Spivackes answer, written on August 
suggests that in conversation Mrs. Coolidge may have 
proposed an even more radical solution to the prob- 
lems of the embattled dance program: 

Dear Mrs, Coolidge: 

Thank you for your letter of August L!. After 
careful consideration and a short conversation with 
Mr, MacLeish, 1 think it would be very unwise to 
cancel the mmniKssions for the dance program. I shall 
write to the two composers and say that we must 
have the music by December 1 but that we shall not 
be able to tell them exactly when we can use it. Mr. 
MacLeish aLso agreed that it would be a bad policy 
for us to cancel these commissions under any cir- 
cumstances but simply accept the works and pay 
the men and decide later when we can present the 
dances . . . We can discuss the po.ssible dates for the 
presentation of the dances when you come to Wash- 
ington. 

Cancellation! There is no other suggestion in the 
correspondence that this step was ever seriously con- 
sidered. The letter that Spivacke sent to Martha 
Graham on that same day mentioned merely the post- 
ponement of the program. Indeed it specifically assured 
her that there would not be a cancellation: 

August 16, 1943 

Dear Miss Graham: 

It is with deep regret that 1 must inform yoi r!iat 
we have decided to postpone the proposed dance pro- 
gram indefinitely. As yet, I have not received a note 
of music from either composer, but even if 1 got 
them now, I should be afraid to tackle the thing in 
such a short time. This does not mean that we have 
given the thing up completely. Mrs. Coolidge hopes 
that we can present ^he works this spring or next 
fall ... We have no^ cancelled the commissions but 
simply given the composers until December 1 to com- 
plete the works. 1 mentioned this to show that we 
intend to go ahead with it as .soon as it is possible 
for us to do .so. I know this must be a great disap- 
pointment to you but 1 can only assure you that 1 did 
everything in my power to bnng the thing about and 
shall continue to do so . . . 

Martha Graham answered this letter with her cus- 
tomary brave courtesy: 

August 19. 1943 

Dear Mr. Spivacke: 

Your letrer came this morning. 1 suspected that it 
would be something of the kind but it is needless to 
say that I am terribly di.stres.sed about it. 1 had hoped 
It could go through as .scheduled. But I do know 
that it would be almo.st impos.sible to get it finished 
in time even though the score arrived from Mexico 
at once, I am only afraid that he has postponed writ- 
ing it, 

I do hope that it does mean only a po.stponement. 
It ,seemed to me that this was the beginning of .some- 
thing that could have ^reat possibilities for so many 
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people working in the arts that concerned music and 
the dance and the stage production of theie works. I 
had telt so strongly that there is an expression of 
Amenta that has never been presented ^ jd that this 
was the start . , , You do think it can be done if the 
SCO*" come in? , . , 

Spivacke wrote immediately (August 24) to assure 
Graham that he and Mrs. Coolidge .still planned to 
give the works. His letter gives a glimpse of the more 
mundane problems of putting on an exceptional con- 
cert in wartime: 

I know that if you had to, you could probably pre- 
pare this in a few weeks but our experience in engag- 
ing musicians at present is such that I hesitated to 
undertake the job. It is almost impossible to find good 
woodwind players who are not in the service at pres- 
ent. Furthermore it is really difficult to get parts cop- 
ied. These are only simple problems compared to what 
will probably arise once we start to stage these 
works . . . 

Martha Graham answered on August 29 with a let- 
ter which thanked Spivacke for his reassurance and 
talked of her current plans. One of these plans bears 
an ironic relationship to the Coolidge project: 

I have already talked to Samuel Barber about a piece. 
He is m the army in special services, I think there is 
a pos.sibility that he can do a short piece for me while 
he is in Texas where he has gone to write some- 
thing about the Air Force, I understand. 

Samuel Barber did not, in fact, write a piece for 
Graham in 1943. But it was Barber who finally in 
1946 produced a usable score to the script Martha 
Graham had devised for Chavez. Graham danced Bar- 
ber s score as Cave of the Heart; the climactic section 
of it, retitled Medea s Meditation and Dance of Venge- 
ance, is one of the standard works of the American 
concert repertory. 

Graham s letter of August 29 also contained cooies 
of the scripts she had devised for Copland and Chavez. 
A year earlier Mrs. Coolidge had asked Graham not to 
show her the scripts; by now Graham probably felt 
that Mrs. Coolidge deserved some sign of a return fix)m 
the work that she and Harold Spivacke had put into 
the project. So far these typewritten sheets of paper 
were the only results the Coolidge Foundation had seen 
for over a year of labor. 

On September 13 Mrs. Coolidge arrived in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for her winter stay. (Spivacke duly arranged 
for the train from Boston to be met by a wheelchair.) 
Two days later Martha Graham made a gesture indi- 
cating her discouragement with tlie delays the project 
had encountered and reaffirming her gratitude for Mrs. 
Coolidges support. Despite Mrs. Coolidges request of 
August 8, 1942, that Graham not send her copies of 
the scripts, Graham sent them to her with the explan- 
ation: "I *iad hoped you could see these works in dance 
form first but I realize that will have to come later.'' 

In early October an event occurred which would keep 
Mrs. Coolidge from giving much attention to her con- 
r^rt series in general or the Martha Graham program 
in particular: she was rushed to the hospital, where 
.she underwent a major operation for gallstones. It was 
late November-'— well after the date originally set for 
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the first Library of Congress performance of the Gra- 
ham dances— before the seventy-nine year-old Mrs. 
Coolid^e was allowed to leave the hospital 



In late October the >>looni that had overspread the 
project was li>»htened by a letter from Martha Graham 
to Harold Spivacke. Here, finally, was good news: 

66 Fifth Avenue 

New York 1 K New York 

October 25, 194^ 

Dear Mr. Spivacke: 

I am quite excited. At last the moment arrived 
when I heard .some music, Aaron .s. He came Friday 
and played what he has written and it is very beauti- 
ful. It is not finished but at lea.st it is clear and defi- 
nite in line and I can tell the quality of it. I like it .so 
very much and I know I shall be very .stimulates! to 
work to it when I receive it. 

I am sure this must be as good news to you as it 
was to me. When I heard it was Aaron Copland call- 
ing I literally fell to the telephone. He told me he 
was writing you at once. 

Her letter continues w^th a di.scussion of scoring. 
Not knowing that Spivacke and Copland had already 
corresponded on this topic she continues (same para- 
graph ): 

I have only one worry and that is the orchestration 
that he plans. It will sound very wonderful, I am 
certain, but I worry about being able to use as many 
different musicians. Aaron tells me that it can be 
arranged for as few as two pianos or expanded to 
large orchestra but I had hoped to keep the original 
scoring intact as much as po.ssible as I do feel the 
single piano is not adequate. I said nothing to Aaron 
about it as I do not know what scoring Chavez is 
planning. Do you.^ I thought it might be handled 
much better by you than by me but if you wish I can 
do it. 

I had tried to have my other works scored around 
the same ensemble. I know that cannot interest a 
composer but it would make planning easier. I am 
very anxious to know about this as I hope to have 
the Hunter Johnson work which I finished this sum- 
mer {Deaths and Entrv ces] scored for similar 
arrangement so that if I can manage a little .^ason 
of say a week that I can vary my program around the 
same instrumentation and have a sen.se of repertoire. 
Don t you think this is a good idea? What do you 
advise.*^ 

I plan to give a program here December 17th and 
26th. I will give the Johnson and a new short piece 
by Paul Nordoff, [Salem Shore] which I am at 
work on. I felt it necessary to do some work now as 
long as the other works were on the way still. Could 
you let me know soon ybout the matter of scoring.^ 
Thi*^ week I speak of cannot happen until I have the 
Coolidge works in performance*^^ but I do want to 
prepare, I hope we can do it in the spring. Do you 
know any more on that .score than before? 

I have just heard in a roundalx)Ut way that Mrs. 
Coolidge has been iM and lias been in a hospital. Is 
that true? If .so I am so sorrv and would like to write 



to her and perhaps .send her some flowers.-^* Can you 
tell me where she is and how she is and will you 
send her my love when you write until such time as 
I can tell her too, plea.se? 

With be.st wishes to you and thanks always for 
your help. 

Sincerely, 
Martha Graham 

Spivacke answered Graham on October 30— the day 
for which the Library of Congress performance of the 
Copland and Chavez ballets had initially been sched- 
uled. Spivacke was pleased to hear about Graham s reac- 
tion to Copland's music (and relieved to hear that a 
fair amount of the piece had indeed been written). He 
would prefer that Graham rather than he write to 
Copland about the scoring of his piece: *'as the one 
commissioning the work, of course, I hesitate to be 
too strict/' He pas.sed on the news that Mrs. Coolidge 
was recovering satisfactorily from her operation. His 
letter closed with what had become Topic One of the 
correspondents: 

I simply cannot get any word out of Chavez but if I 
do, I shall certainly notify you. 

In early November Chavez finally broke his silence: 



Dear Dr. Spivacke: 



November 6, 1943 



J U.St a few words to tell you that today I sent to 
you by air express the score of the first parts of the 
Cuarteto-Doble for Miss Graham. The complete score 
will be finished and sent to you before the end of the 
month. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Carlos Chavez 

This was good news. Yet what Chavez sent in fact 
were fifteen pages of score in negative photostat,^' 
representing only the first four of the eleven sections 
of Martha Graham s script. Given his past perform- 
ance, could Chavez's promise to finish the rest of the 
score— the nine sections remaining, including the main 
conflict of the dance— ^'before the end of the month'' 
be trusted? Nonetheless, Spivacke wrote back a cor- 
dial letter of thanks. No further music came; instead a 
letter from Chavez dated December 18 included the 
following ominous promise: 

I hope to send you some more pages in a few weeks . . . 

"Some more pages": no longer '*the complete score." 
Clearly the problems with Chavez were not at an end. 
Hidden in the first letter was an even more serious 
problem. The score for Martha Graham s script bar- 
ing the soul of Medea had become a "Cuarteto-Doble" 
—an exercise for alternating string and wind quartets. 
In the section of the work sent to Spivacke on November 
6 there were exactly three measures in which both the 
winds and strings played together: otherwise the piece 
consisted of alternating sections for wind quartet and 
string quartet, written in an abstract style which did 
not sugge.st Colchis nor indeed Mexico City. When 
Martha Graham finally heard the opening music of 
the "Cuarteto-Doble" she responded, in a letter to Harold 
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Spivacke, with something like despair: 

I have thf few minutes of the Chavez music, I had it 
arran)>ed for piano for rehearsal purjxxses. h is diffi- 
cult to tell much about it as it is so small a part of 
the wnole. Although I may have aason to ehan^je 
my mind when the rest of it comes I do want to Ix* 
quite frank with you aboLt it. The writing seems so 
far to be in strict musical terms without stage aware- 
ness. As I say I may have every reason to change my 
mind when the music comes, I hope I may. Although 
I feel it seems to have very little to do with the stage 
piece as we talked of it, I do know that I can with 
great concentration make a dance counter-point to 
It, It is difficult to oo hut I have done it and some of 
my best work has been done in that way. But to do 
this I must have all the mus'c so that I can plan the 
line carefully And I am afraid to expect any music 
until I see it. I am certain you must feel the same 
way. If he does not get it to us soon what shall we 
do, give up the idea of a Chavez, score or wait an indef- 
inite period? I know that you have done all you can 
do. But I think perhaps we can plan. Was the under- 
standing with him that the first of December was 
th? latest date to have the score in? You .see it is a 
yei^r this month .since he has had the script. And if 
he does not finish it I would be more than willing to 
start atiesh with some one else. The difficulty is that 
would mean more delay, of course. 

So at the beginning of 1944 the project of giving a 
dance concert with freshly commissioned works of major 
composers choreographed by Martha Graham seemed 
to be in disrepair: the works were unfinished, the chor- 
eographer discouraged, the patroness recovering from 
a serious illness. There was little indication that by 
the end of the year the patroness's eightieth birthday 
would be celebrated by the most brilliant musico- 
dramatic evening the Coolidge Auditorium was ever 
to see. It seemed that perhaps Graham, Coolidge, and 
Spivacke had been following Don Quixotes advice- 
quoted by Graham early in the correspondence— and 
losing their minds *'for no reason at all " 

Graham s letter to Spivacke continued: 

I do have .some of Aaron's music. I like it very much. 
It is clear and open and very moving. I know he has 
more finished than he has given me. I plan to begin 
work tomorrow on what I ha\'e. 

Doubtless Graham added this paragraph as consola- 
tion to Spivacke for the bad news she had given him 
in the paragraph before. But to a present-day reader 
there shines through it the promise that all the effort 
of the past year and a half would be amply repaid. An 
American Eden was about to be shaped on the stage 
of the Eli7.abeth Sprague Coolidge Auditorium. 

Notes 

1 Since we do not have Hawkins's lelter, it is impnssihic to be sure 
that Hawkins su>;>'ested lommissionin)* Copland and Hindeniith specif 
icallv, rather than "tomposers of the caliber of Copland and Hindemith 
Wcmiist infer the details of this letter from Mrs Coolid>ie*s replies 

2 It was not until Octnber 19 i2 thai Mrs Coolidge notiteil ihe 
proper spellin/^ of Hawkins's first name 

^ X was in his midforties in 19 12. Y was iiist under fifiv 

4 This is the first indication in the correspondence that more than 
two works mi>'ht be commissioned 

5 Fittsfield. Massachusetts, had lieen the lixalion of Mrs Cix)lid)ie's 
first lestivals. startin>: with the first Berkshire Festival of Chamlvr Musu 

o 
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on SeptenWnr lf> 18, 1918 

(> Cirahani wnti's so thou>ih " 

Martlia (ii,i)Kini uould slill have '^enieniiured the b.ul old Javs 
xvlu'ii I hori'i>iir,iphK r*. diuati'd to the coni|xiser everx deiail ot the daiue. 
entireU tornnilateil l>ekire the first note of music was writlen lihai 
kovskv's masterpieces. aIon>i willi uianv a ballet of lesser stature, uere 
xvritteii lo these procriistean specitieaiions 

S (jraham w riles lo bv 

9 Mrs CiKilidjies carbon reads "and will ii> doubtless she corrected 
her ori>*inal. perhaps she cleaned up ihe svniax as well 

10 Hawkinss 'pleasant note" is not in the C<xilid>ie Collection 

1 1 Another jxissible explanation for the sudden appearance of Villa- 
I obos in ihis correspondence is bi/arre enou>:h to be su>:>!estable only 
in a footnote Mrs Cix)lid>!e, who was seventv-seven at the time of the 
conversation with Martha Graham which us the subiect of Graham's 
letter of Ao>*ust 12, mav simplv have made a verbal slip in talking; to 
Graham, saving 'Villa-Lobo.s" rather than Chavez' (Villa-Lobos and 
Chavez were bv far the two most famous south-of the border cx)mposers: 
It was a likeU slip to make ) Graham would then have played alon>f 
with Mrs Cixilidjie's mentioning of Villa -Lobos as ihe composer, Cool- 
id>:e would then have steered the correspondence back to Chavez 

12 The final version of Appalachian Sptm/i,' makes no ref**rence to 
these Biblical quotations But many ot them arc from the first chapter 
of Genesis, and the last of them is "IN THE BEGINNING GOD CRE 
ATED THE HEAVEN AND THK EARTH ' In 1947 Copland was to 
write '7m the Bej^inninf^. " a setting of the opening verses of Genesis 
for unaccompanied chorus and solo alto Perhaps these quot ition.s found 
resonances in hi.s mind, 

H Harold Spivacke to Aaron Copland. April 15, 19 Copland's 
score for The Notth Stat, an excellent score with some premonitions 
of Appabihiau Sprtn^ (thou>;h no actual shared thematic material), 
was suppressed alon>; with the film itself after World War II, when the 
pro-Russian sentiments of the film became an embarrassment for Gold- 
wvn A brutally reedtted version entitled AtnioteJ Attack, occasionally 
seen on television and furnished on rental to those who attempt to rent 
77h' Notth Stat, does lustice to neither film nor score Thus the score 
immediatelv preceding Copland's most popular score is one of his most 
nbscure 

11 Apparently by telephone Spivacke sent a letter to Graham on 
the same day he wrote Mrs Coolidge saving that he "enjoyed talking to 
(Graham] the other day," giving her Copland's Hollywood address, and 
saving that he looks forward to Graham's planned viMt to the Library of 
Congress — presumably the visit she actually made on May 26 

1 5 There is a piano, though no percussion, in the chamber version 
nt Appalaihiati Sptinj^ 

16 This letter is quoted at length in Martha Graham s letter to 
I larold Spivacke of July 27, quoted in this article 

17 The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge medal for services to chamber 
music 

18 Ellipses in Graham's transcription of the letter. 

19 Again, ellipses are Graham's 

20 It wasn't 

21 These aa* Martha Graham's ellipsis marks, not the present writer's 

22 A carbon of a letter from Mrs Ciwlidge's secretary to Mr and 
Mrs Wessels — old friends of Mrs Coolidge — gives November 29 as 
ihe dale when Mrs Coolidge is to leave the hospital 

2^ That IS, she is assuring Spivacke that she does not plan to du the 
week of repertorv she discusses in the previous paragraph until after 
ihe Coolidge works have been performed at the Library of Congress 

21 The Ci't'^Iidge Collection contains no note sent by Martha Griham 
to Mrs Coolidge during the latter 's stay m the hospital. But notes sent 
to hospital p.iiients are notorious for disappearing amid the pressure's of 
hospital housekeeping 

25 I he Cix>lidge Foundation never did get the original manuscript 
of ihe store To this dav it owns photostats only 

26 Martha Graham to Harold Spivacke. lanuarv 16. 19'1''l 



All of t'le illusi rations are from the collections of the labrarv's Music 
Division 



WAYN'I' D SUlKII'V IS a reference librarian in the Librarv's Miisu 
DiMsuin He has (ontribiited articles on X'lctor Herbert, George Aniheil, 
ami Gcorgi- (iershwm to the QiKiUciI) fotitftnl of thv lihtai] of (aft 
and IS ciirrenilv editing the fourth movement of Charles Ives s 
Fourth .Svniphonv 



BY AURELIO DE LOS REYES 
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GEN. PANCHO VILU, KTWEEN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 

1 91 4, prw^ring for th« S^lge of Torro6n. Hit 
unlfofm was probably given to him by Mutual Film. 
Nawtrttl. 



HE SPECTACULAR MOBILIZATION OF THE VILUS- 
ta army for its entry into Mexico City in December 1914, 
together with the Zapatista troops after the expulsion of 
President Carranza, was followed by internal dissension 
among the revolutionaries, which weakened the Villistas, 
This was the principal cause of their later defeats at the 
hands of Alvaro Obregon in Celaya during the first half 
of 191 5, That same year President Wilson s government 
was being pressured to intervene in Mexico and put an 
end to the disorder. According to author Berta Ulloa: 

The North American government's attitude began 
to change with the defeat of Celaya. Wilson confi- 
dentially explained to Bryan: "there is a lot to think 
about if It is certain that Carran/a forces have defeated 
Villa." And then the President and the Secretary of 
State told the press that the "man in whom they had 
placed their hopes for the pacification of Mexico could 
no longer be considered as a decisive factor in the 
revolutionarv mo' ement."' 
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. Jis IS a lontimution of the .irtitlf With V'lll.i in Mt-xiio -On Uxjunn 
whuh .ipiHMffd in thi- 1 986 t\ tt(nwttt,i: /\ti\ Atnuml atmS tovmil thi'f\fnts 
surrounding tht* Mcxiian Ri-\oUition from 1^1 \ to 191 l as iht'V pt-rtaint-d 
lo the filming of the Battle of Onna^a. the taking of (voniiv Pal aim. the 
sU'Hi' ol lorreon, and the filmin« of 'Hh I id of VilU 



THE ROAD OF SORROW' 

From th« Battle of OJinaga period which 

was described in the first part of this 

article. 




"THE ROAD FROM HERE TO MAAFA, THE NEAREST RAILROAD POINX 

is lined federal deserters." Printo and Photographs 

DMslon. 






MEXICAN REFUGEES TRAVELING THE SIXTY-SEVEN-MILE ROAD OF SORROW FROM RRESIDIO 

to Marfe. This may be Charles Roiher photographing Federal prisoners. Reel 
Life,H%y 9, t914. 



In April 1915, after the fighting in Celaya, John 
Kenneth Turner, \/ho had written Barbarous Mexico 
in 1909 to denounce the injustices of the Porfirista 
regime, published "Villa as a Statesman," in which he 
accused the caudillo of being ambitious and a mur- 
derer. He compared him with Huerta for his dictato- 
rial, repressive methods. In his eyes he was a corrupt 
nepotist. He claimed that Villa had given haciendas to 
his generals instead of distributing them among the 
laborers, that he had given his brother the gambling 
concessions in Juarez, Mexico's Monte Carlo, and a 
meat packing plant in Chihuahua. He called him a 
cattle rustler, a bad governor, a womaniser and many 
other names: 

My conclusion is that Francisco Villa, head of the 
so-called Conventionist Party, is still I>oroteo Arango, 
alias DoroteoCastaneda, alias Pancho Villa— bandit. 

Villa has developed neithti social ideas nor a social 
conscience. His system is the system of Diaz. . . . 
Robbery, terror— two words spell it. The villa theory 
is that the State exists for Villa and his friends.- 

The film The Life of Villa, which just one year ear- 
lier had flattered Villa, was reedited and distributed as 
a four-reeler by Mutual Film Corporation under the 
title The Ouilatvs Revenge. The advertising explained 
that it was the story of the famous Mexican rebel chief, 
Francisco Villa~"vividly portrayed among the hills and 
valleys along the Rio Grande"— whose sisters were 
attacked by two federal officers.^ As a result of this 
attack one of the sisters committed suicide and the 
other went out of her mind. The outlaw decided to 
take his revenge "in regular Monte Cristo style " * The 
producer did not give the names of any of the par- 
ticipants. 

To have worked with or for Villa was no longer a 
matter in which one could take pride. In September 
1916, Moving Picture World published a note on 
William Christy Cabanne and the cinematographic dram- 
atization of the life of Villa was not included among 
the film titles which they considered to be the direc- 
tor's most important.^ One year later they published 
another note on Raoul Walsh and omitted mentioning 
that the actor had interpreted the part of Villa as a 
young man in Cabannes film.^' They said, however, 
that he became famous because of his interpretation 
of John Wilkes Booth in The Birth of a Nation, a film 
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"SOLDIERS, 

camp 
followttrs, 
and women, 
four thousand 
souls, make 
the three-day 
Journey as 
prisoners of 
U.S. troops on 
the border." 

AafM'fU%e/cV, 
January 29, 
1914, 
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directed by David Wark Griffith during the second half 
of 1914 and the beginning of 1915. A Villista past 
was now a black mark on anyone's curriculum vitae. 
Many years would go by before their work with Villa 
would be considered again. 

After Villas battle against Obregon in June 1915 
in Aguascalientes, which was the culmination of a series 
of defeats which began in April in Celaya, Villa retired 
to the north of the country in an attempt to regroup 
his forces in the state of Chihuahua which was still 
under the control of his partisans. In August he had 
conversations with George Carothers, a special U.S. 
representative, to talk over various matters. These 
interviews 

took place on the 10th and 1 1th. The Texans treated 
the Villistas quite badly, and if it had not been for 
Scott's chief of staff and a cavalry troop, the El Paso 
mayor would have arrested Villa. All the problems 
with the North Americans were .solved during i:ie 
conversations— according to their calculations they 
had nearly one hundred million dollars invested in 
Mexico— since Arango agreed to suspend the meet- 
ing with the miners (which he promises! to provide 
the trains neces.sary for transporting American prod- 
ucts and to give them all the necessary guarantees). 
As for the businessmen and foreigners.... Villa 
accepted the return of their establishments and goods 
as well as the installations of the Santa Rosalia Power 
Company which had also been confiscated. He also 
promised Scott not to apply the decree of 3 August 
to the cotton companies in La Laguna which would 
have implied a tax of 1 1 dollars per bale, 

among other things.' Carothers took the opportunity 
to send Villa an invitation to unite the various fac- 
tions and look for a solution to the problem of the 
pacification of Mexico. 

But there was no conciliation in spite of U.S. pres- 
sure. Months later Villa, on the other side of the moun- 
tain, made his way to Sonora to attack the remaining 
Carrancista forces in the frontier area. Victory there 
would provide him with an extensive border which would 
be difficult for U.S. troops to patrol, and in turn this 
would mean greater possibilities for arms trafficki ig. 
In Sonora he had numerous sympathi7.ers, among them 
the Yaqu! Indians. His final objective was to make his 
way south and reestablish contact with Zapata." 




THE ROAD OF SORROW 
From the Battle of Ojinaga period which 
was described in the first part of this 
article (continued). 
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"EL PASO, TEXAS-THE REFUGEES ARRIVE AT EL PASO AND ARE TAKEN TO FORT 

Bliss, whtr» thty ara provided with tents and food by the U.S. 
Government." PafM's Weekly, February 2, 1 91 4. 



"SCENES ON THE BORDER-AFTER A MARCH OF FIVE DAYS MEXICAN 

refugees are safely Installed In their camps at Fort Bllis, 
Texas/' Un/vena/'s Animated Weekly, February 4, 1 91 4. 
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"THE STORY OF MATILDE MARTINEZ IS ONE WHICH WILL GO DOWN 

in history. This woman had volunteered as a so/rfarfera of 
the Federal Armyi partly because she wished to follow 
her husband who was a Huertist lieutenant . . ." Prints and 
Photographs Division. 



In October President Wilson recogni/.ed Carran/a: 
this annoyed Villa and he prepared to attack Agua Prieta 
which was defenaed by Plutarco EHas Calles. In order 
to increase the psychological impact of his triumph on 
public opinion /a he won. he allowed two Pathe camer- 
amen to film him for the news program. His struggle 
was no longer supported by the U.S. press as it had 
been a year and a half befor?. One cameraman was 
placed with the Carrancistas and the other with the 
Villistas. Newsreels showed the Villistas on the march 
without the uniforms and the spectacular manner of 
earlier times and the Carrancistas marching towards 
the encounter. They also showed poverty-striken Mexi- 
cans fleeing towards the United States; the refugee 
camp watched over by Uncle Sam s officials; the burial 
of L R Taylor, a U.S. citizen who had been killed by a 
stray bullet; and the arrival of reinforcements under the 
command of General Funston to guard the frontier.'^ 

The defeat precipitated Villas downfall and the dis- 
integration of his army. Along with the U.S. govern- 
ment, .several ot Villa s closest collaborators abandoned 
him: Gen, Juan N. Medina, who had organized and 



disciplined his army; Rosalio Hernandez and ten other 
generals who went to the United States; '*the Peruvian 
poet, Jose Santos Chocano, who had joined with Villa 
at the beginning of 1914, the Madero brothers and 
others." Gen. Felipe Angeles had left the Villa camp 
as far back as September. 

The following objective was Hermosillo, but [Villa] 
first assured the rear guard and the reinforcements 
by moving to the supposedly neutral village of Naco 
. . . , to Cananca and to Nogales, He left some seven 
thousand men in the first place under the command 
of Jose Rodriguez, and in the second ordered Manuel 
Medinaveytia, from Durango, to go towards Tecoripa. 
Finally on 21 November he attacked Hermosillo with 
some ten thousand men and 30 cannons in his usual 
.style. Manuel M. Diegue/,\s Carrancistas defended 
themselves from behind the invulnerable adobe 
walls and then fired shrapnel and the cannons 
at the Villistas which caused them to flee in 
disorder to El Alamito. They then continued to 
La Colorada where Medinaveytia joined them, 
to Tecoripa and Mazatlan , , , and they finally 
arrived at Vacadehuachi.'" 

Villa returned to Chihuahua, accompanied by nearly 
three thousand men. There he found out that the 
Carrancistas controlled what had formerly been the cen- 
ter of his domains. From then on. he adopted guer- 
rilla war tactics. For that reason cameramen or jour- 
nalists had difficulty following his secret movements. 

In September 1915, Heant-Sclig News Pictorial 
showed the "Mexican bandits who .sacked Texa.s * being 




"MANY DAYS UTER A BEDRAGGLED MEXICAN WOMAN AND FIVE 

chiMm, on« of th«m still • toddler, walked Into • camp at 
Juiraz, 225 miles from Chihuahua, and aslced for help and 
food." ffee/ LIh, May 1 6 J 91 4. 




THE ROAD OF 
Sorrow from 
the Battle of 
Ojinaga period 
which was 
described in 
the first part of 
this article 
(concluded). 



taken prisoners by the Texas rangers and confined in a 
military camp; exfederal Nafarrete, who lived in 
Matamoros, offering his services "to go into the Mexican 
interior and pursue the bandits who crossed the fron- 
tier the U.S. soldiers who had captured "the bandits 
accused of setting fire to a railway bridge''; the arrest 
of a Mexican held for sharpshooting; and the soldiers 
who, helped by the rangers, explored "the territory which 
had been the site of a battle" in Los Indios, Texas. The 
following month, in October 1915, Pathes Weekly 
included scenes ot the burning "by Mexican bandits ' 
of a railway bridge on the Saint Louis. Missouri-Mexico 
line. The attackers were accused of killing three peo- 
ple and wounding five; an engineer died at his post. 

B> January 1916, news broadcasters accused Villa 
of having ordered the murder of eighteen or nineteen 
Americans. Animated Weekly showed "Carranzas rab- 
ble's joy at the order of the bandit's arrest," wnile the 
Selig Tribune showed the burning of C. R. Watson's 
body (Watson had been manager of Cusi Mining). This 
aggression was linked with earlier hostile acts by groups 
of cattle traffickers who operated in the frontier zone 
and were attributed to Villa's followers. The same Jan- 
uary, Pathes Weekly showed a picture of Villa and 
notified the public that he had announced his policy of 
"death to the 'gringos'." 

Violence increased on the frontier. J. H. Buffun, a 
Pathes Weekly employee, was sent to the El Paso area 
to film the mobilization of the U.S. troops who patrolled 
the frontier to put a stop to "Mexican bandits crossing 
it" and the "groups of armed North Americans who 
enter into Mexico to take vengeance." He also filmed 
5ioups of Mexican refu^:ees returning to their country 
for fear of a vendetta.*- 

THE ATTACK ON COLUMBUS 

Villa once again became a fugitive who was subjected 
to all kinds of insults and lived a hand to mouth exist- 
ence. Without haviiig proposed to do so, he once more 
became the defender of the losers. He no longer told 
his battle plans to journalists, except to give misinfor- 
mation and sow the seeds of disorder and confusion. 
The most accurate information which appeared in the 
papers was of his attacks on settlements or communi- 
cation lines. The speed of his movements was amaz- 
ing. No one ever knew where he would attack next. 
Then the press began to speak of his spectacular attack 
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"AFTER A BATTLE ON FOOT WITH HER FIVE CHILDREN, MATILDE 

Martinez started out into the desert and headed for the 
north . . Aee/ LHb, May 9, 1 91 4. 



on Columbus New Mexico, and a swarm of camera- 
men made their way there. A few days before the attack 
took place. Universal cameraman Fred Granville who 
had accompanied V. Stefanssc^n's expedition to the Arc- 
tic, had made his way towards Villa's camp in the ' hos- 
tile territory of the Rio Grande" to film a series of 
films showing "the real condit.ons of the nation b. thed 
in civil war, but it seems it was impossible for him to 
contact Villa.^^ In the U.S, Chases Villa-a I960 film 
produced by Sherman Grinberg and housed in the 
Library of Congress Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and 
Recorded Sound Division— the recruitment of men for 
the attack by the Villista forces can be seen, as can the 
column of attackers and the men mounting their horses, 
but it seems that they are scenes from other events 
used by Grinberg to illustrate his text. 

The Hearst'Vitagraph news program sent its camer- 
amen after they found out about the attack. The film 
they offered for sale on April 1 informed the public 
that the armed incursion was on March 10 and that 
the film of the results of the massacre would be shown 
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THE LIFE OF 

Vllk, Which 
had presented 
a flattering 
view of the 
general, was 
recited and 
distributed by 
Mutual Film 
under the title 
Th9 Outkw% 
ftevenge. 
Moving Pietum 
World, April 
10,1915. 
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THE OUTLAW'S REVEN( 

is the story of Mexico's fam( 
rebel chief as pictured in the B 
of the series of Mutual Mas! 
Pictures. 

The life of General Villa 
wonderfully and vividly p 
trayed among the hills and vall( 
along the Rio Grande. 
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1 8 a stirring four-reel Reliance production 
lat will draw crowds to your Theatre — 

ecause — 

this Mutual Master-Picture is being advertised in full-pages 
in The Saturday Evening Post and other magazines to 
over 1 0.000.000 readers. 

ecause — 

General Villa is now almost constantly in the public 
eye. and 



3ecause 



the cast of players, the beautiful scenery and the excellence 
of the production will bring big business to your house. 

Get this picture for vour tlieatre — QUICK. 
Relea$ed through THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 

he RELIANCE Motion Picture Corporation 

29 Union Square, New York 
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BY SEPTEMBER 1916 WILLIAM CHRISTY CABANNE SEEMED RELUCTANT 

to dto nis work on tho IHo of Villa among his scroen credits. 
Moving Pictun '^^rU, September 2, 1 91 6. 




in the projection room of their New York offices.'' 
The Eagle Film Manufacturing and Producing Com- 
pany of Chicago made it known that W. Kendall Evans, 
a press photographer, had filmed scenes for the setting 
of a photodrama on the Mexican frontier when Villa 
attacked Columbus and his superiors immediately ordered 
him to shoot the ' interesting and authentic" sequences 
of "hunting bandits in Mexico'' which can be seen in 
the film Villa— Dead or Alive, but the film only showed 
U.S, troop activities along the frontier.'*^ Followinj^ the 
Flag in Mexico: Villa at any Cost by the Feinberg Amuse- 
ment Corporation of New York began by showing a 
poster offering $20,000 reward for Villa, dead or alive, 
and continued with scenes of ^^Mexican Bandit Bands 
in Action" and a confrontation between the rebels and 
federal troops; and finished with scenes of Mexican 
prisoners and refugees, hospitals, the daily life of the 
Mexicans, Villa, Generals Funstonand Pershing, Colo- 
nel Dodd, "our OWN BOYS," and a forced march across 
endless mountain stretches. They guaranteed that all 



BY 1 91 7 RAOUL A. WALSH WAS NOT EAGER TO ADVERTISE THAT HE 

had played the part of Villa In William Christy Cabanne's 
film of the general's life. Moving Picture World, December 
1,1917. 




the scenes were real.^^' 

The Laemmie Company sent Beverly Griffith and 
Gilbert Warrenton to Mexico to accompany Pershiiig s 
punitive expedition and film the impending fighting, 
in spite of the fact that they had not been given per- 
mission by the authorities. They were sure "That they 
would get the photographs or not return to the U.S. 
Army."'^ They returned to tell the story of their failure— 
tb-^y could not find Villa and had witnessed no fight- 
ing. The "action" was conspicuous for its absence. It 
all seemed like a joke in bad taste. The film compa- 
nies desire to shoot violent scenes to recall the fight- 
ing during Villa s golden days was not fulfilled because 
Villa fled from confrontation and publicity. Perhaps 
he preferred the publicity engendered by his surprise 
attacks, which continued to feed his legend. 

THE INVASION OF THE JOURNALISTS 

Columbus was invaded overnight by a crowd of jour- 
nalists, curious spectators, photographers, government 
agents, troops, and cameramen who had come from 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago, 
"If there were any woods here the woods would be full 
of them. As it is, the desert is alive with them. They 
overrun the military camp, they scamper over the sur- 



A COLUMBUS, NEW MEXICO, SCENE FOLLOWING VILLA'S RAID. 

Newtreel. 




rounding country like so many startled rabbits," accord- 
ing to Moving Picture WoHc/. 

If they wanted to cross the frontier they were con- 
fronted wif^ many bureaucratic pioWems that they 
preferred ^.^y in Columbus where the Hoover Hotel, 
with rooms tor fifteen guests, proved too small. But 
somehow or other it managed to lodge more than fifty 
people. (The Commercial Hotel, with more rooms, had 
been ''burned to the ground by Villa and his bandits.") 
To kill time, the town s visitors went to the only thea- 
ter at night, where they put up with the two holes in 
the screen which were large enough for a man to put 
his fist through, and which had been made by "ViPa 
and his murderous intruders.** Food became scarce, and 
Pathes cameraman was the object of envy because he 
ate the last sKcq of a pie: 'The most popular restau- 
rant is no larger than a flat parlor, but it feeds hun- 
dreds in relays of ten and twelve, every day.* The wi^iting 
induced the cameramen to film anything: 

If a motor train is sighted on the hori/on there is a 



stampede of tripods and leather puttees: if a cavalry 
horse stands up on its hind legs there is a fusillade 
of rapid-fire film exposures shot at him. Perhaps one 
of the numeious purps merely sits down on a cactus 
and lets out a very justifiable yip. Presto he is sur- 
rounded by a feverish circle of film makers. No fea- 
ture is too insignificant to be overlooked. 

... a few days a^o a cowboy dashed down the main 
street of the town as fast as his pony could gallop, 
and kept u tm can rollmg before him all the way by 
shooting at u with his gun. 

They had to do these things to keep themselves amused 
for there was neither sight nor sound of Villa.'" 

Moving Picture World commented on the films 
Following Villa in Mexico, a five-reeler by Tropical 
Film, and Stars and Stri^jes in Mexico by Powers. The 
first highlighted the "desolation of the country into 
which our soldier boys have ridden in their search for 
the bandit Villa.** the Carrancista soldiers poorly equipped 
and riding starving horses, and the Mexican refugees 
in the land of Uncle Sam half dead from hunger and 
dep nding on the Americans for food and shelter, like 
small children. There were .scenes in the American 
troops* barracks in Columbus before and after the attack 
and "instances of Villas cruelty, such as the bodies of 
victims hanging by their necks from the limbs of trees." 
For the commentator, "the lack of vigor, and of defi- 





nite purpose that has marked the Mexican stru^^Ie 
from first to last" was evident.'*^ 

The scenes from the film Sfdrs and Stripes in Mexico 
were, above alK about the U.S. troops preparing "to go 
after the notorious bandit. Villa." There were photo- 



U.S. SOLDIERS WITH EQUIPMENT ABANDONED BY VILU. NEWSREEL. 
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graphs of houses destroyed by the attack on Columbus, 
"of the ignorant young halfbreeds, treacherous and 
vicious who supported Villa in his murderous cam- 
paign*" who had been taken prisoner and would be tried. 
Fir^illv, the <^rains and the expeditionary forces could 



be seen, along with planes bombing Mexican territory, 
the famous black cavalry regiment on the move, *'and 
the American supply base at El Paso, where thousands 
of tons of supplies and ammunition for the expedi- 
tionary force are stored."-'^* 



HE4RSrVlttlGIUni 




Hearst- 
VitagrapK 
Wins Agai 



On Fricky, March lotK, tke front p«ge of every 
newspaper in tKe United States carried hendlinea 
similar to tKe above. 

On MarcK i4tK tke motion pictures of tKe Villa raid 
on Columbus, New Mexico, were sKown in tKe 
Hearrt-VitagrapK Nr>*5 Pictorial in New York City. 

These pictures were made tKe morning following tKe 
massacre and were taken fifty-four Kours before any 
otKer camera man was on tKe ground 

THIS HEARST-VITASRAPH ADVERTISEMENT FOR FILM FCX>TAGE OF 

Villa's Columbus, New Mexico, raid appeared in Moving 
Pictum VforU, April 1, 1916. 



It would seem that only two cameramen were author- 
ized to go with the expeditionary column: L, J. Burrud 
who worked for Gaumont, a subsidiary of Mutual Film, 
and who was chosen because he knew General Villa 
personally;^' and Tracy Mathewson who had been film- 
ing the U.S. troop movements on the Mexican border 
since 191 3 and who went on behalf of Hearst Interna' 
tional News Pictorial It was said that he filmed the 
soldiers in their khaki uniforms as they crossed thi 
frontier "into the land of manana." No imponant event 
^'escaped the eagle eye ' of his camera.^^ 

Beverly Griffith and Gilbert Warrenton, Laemmle's 
cameramen, arrived in Columbus to be added to the 
ranks of the competition, but they were also forbidden 
entry into Mexico. As they had made up their minds 
to go, they bought themselves beasts of burden and 
contracted helpers and guides who would help them 
find the punitive expedition. Aware that only author- 
ized cameramen were allowed to film, Warrenton got 
work as a truck driver and filmed some of the army's 
maneuvers from the cab. He was discovered and ordered 
to destroy the film but he took only the unexposed 
film out of the camera, keeping the footage he had 
shot which he sent back to New York. Scenes of the 
U.S. army s activities in Mexico were included in sev- 
eral news programs. One night he filmed an interview 



between (ienerals Obregon and Calles with the help of 
magnesium lighting. He subsequently went with Calles, 
who was at that time governor of the state of Sonora, to 
film the orphans of the revolution being moved by train 
from Cananea to Hermosillo; then he made his way to 
Chihuahua where he shot many aspects of the city.^^ 
Through this coverage and news programs created by 
Animated Weekly, Americans saw the mobilization 
troops at the Mexican border and the political meas- 
ures being taken to solve "the Mexican problem.''^"* 

They saw the soldiers chosen for the puniu e expe- 
dition under the command of Pershing, the extremely 
modern fleet of airplanes which would help in locat- 
ing the fugitive, the enormous trains which transported 
additional military equipment, the horses, the arms and 
the supplies needed for subsistence, and the modern 
machine guns which had been tested before being put 
to action "because the dryness of the Chihuahua desert 
might" make "their delicate mechanism" unusable. They 
also saw the difficulties encountered in transporting 
large quantities of heavy equipment across the deserted 
wilderness of Chihuahua, and which was accomplished 
by using thousands and thousands of mules; an extremely 
powerful reflector which was used for the night watch 
over the frontier; and the black troops of the proud 
24th Infantry Regiment as they proved their "skill at 
being capable fighters for Uncle Sam in this hot cli- 
mate." They witnessed the constant flow of troops arriv- 
ing at Columbus to reinforce the frontier posts. It was 
suggested that elephants be used to transport the 
machine guns across the Mexican deserts. The Amer- 
icans got to know the "twenty Apache Indians who 
had been with Jeronimo in 1886" who were used by 
Pershing as guides— they were seen receiving "their 
guns and munitions before heading the cavalry squad- 
rons which set off after Villa." 

THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 

Carranza sent forces to collaborate with the punitive 
expedition that was hunting Villa, and for a time they 
worked together more or less harmoniously. The Seltg 
Tribune included scenes of the Mexican army move- 
ments. This joint cooperation came to an end when 
Pershing penetrated into Mexico beyond his author- 
ized limits. Carranza pix)tested and withdrew his help. 
In April talks were held in El Paso among representa- 
tives of the Mexican and U.S. governments to decide 
how long the punitive expedition should stay. Gener- 
als Funston, Scott, and Obregon met in a railway car- 
riage to try to reach an agreement; although one was 
reached in principle, Carranza refused to sanction it. 
The relations between both countries worsened. The 
Villistas tried to sabotage the talks and made a violent 
attack on Glen Springs, Texas, where they killed three 
U.S. soldiers. Obregon simply apologized for the inci- 
dent. Beth countries got ready for war, and Wilson 
appealed to the nation to find a hundred thousand 
national guards to go straight to the frontier to "defend 
the national honor"; inflammatory statements were made 
on both sides. The 69th Regiment of the New York 
National Guard was one of the first to respond to the 
presidential call and paraded proudly down Fifth Ave- 
nue the day it left for the frontier and f»erhaps for the 
Mexican interior. 
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RED HOT FROM THE FRONT! 

"Villa-Dead or Mive" 

(N«M*ta.U.t.rM.OfflM 1M«) 

WEEKLY RELEASES 
First Release - - - One Reel 
Now Ready to Ship 
It's a Corker 

We have prepared some 
wonderful paper 

One and Three Sheets 

TELEGRAPH QUICKLY! 
How many prints you can use 

Released in single and double reels 
as SOOT as received from the fnmt 



Wc happened to have a company looking 
for "atmosphere" along the border when 
Villa attacked Columbus. We decided to 
back the daring press photographer, W. Ken- 
dall Evans in securing these interesting and 
authentic pictures of hunting bandits in 
Mexico. 

We stand behind these pictures and have 
placed our enormous plant at Jacksonville, 
Florida, and our organization throughout 
the country behind his efforts. 

Knowing the public will want to see these 
pictures as quickly as possible, we have de- 
cided to sell the pictures to first come 
first served customers throug^iout the 
country. 

W« •im lU MgiUhr* (ikm mmm k r^irttnd) 




Eagle Film Mfg. & Producing Co. 

CHICAGO, ILLS. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

TImm Film. Will B. DistributMl by 
THE GEO. A. MAGIE DISTRIBUTING CO., 308 Mdl*n BIdf., CHICAGO. ILLS. 



NOTE THE NEGATIVE REPRESENTATION OF VILLA ON RLM IN "VILU- 

Dtd or AZ/v*" after he fell from grace vvith the U.S. public 
and government. Moving Pictun World, April 8, 1 91 6. 
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"VILLA DEAD OR ALIVE ' 

(Nam* lUt* U. S. Fat. OAc« 




TO THE TRADES 

We have received from Kendall Evane in Mexico some 4^000 feet 
of BConoB of activities with the United States troops along the Mexi- 
can Border and in Mexico* Af t^r putting it on the screen we are not 
satisfied with its ^amusement value*** 

As a matter of fact nothing of a sensational character has as yet 
happened In Mexico^ nothing to thrill an audience - nothing to make 
either of us a reputation* 

Every day both shipments and telegrams from Mr* Evans promised 
better results and we have delayed hoping to get you something really 
worth while* 

We have been too long in the business to try to fo. 1 the public 
with mediocre pictures* We would far rather lose all the money that 
we have spent in sending Mr* fivane to Mexico than tc release to you 
anything that is not creditable and worth while* 

We have received hxandreds of letters ana telegrams asking about 
these pictures and we ask you to be a little patient* 

In orcer to secvtre quick distribution we propose selling these 
pictures for cash^ shipping 1^000 to S^OOO feet weekly releases in 
serial form as they are received* We will fix the price per foot as 
soon as they are made up and their value determined* Please accept 
our as Durance that whatever we ship you will be worth what we ask for 
it. 



Tours very truly. 



tp*m;g 




The«e Filmt Will Be Dittributcd by 
THE GEO. A. MAGIE DISTRIBUTING CO., 308 MaUert Bldg., CHICAGO, 111. 




IT WOULD SEEM THAT THE EAGLE COMPANY WAS PREMATURE IN ITS 

offers of interesting footege from Mexico. The most exciting 
thing about "Villa-Dead or Alive" may have been the title, 
despite photographer W. Kendali Evans's efforts. Moving 
Picture World, April 1 5, 1 91 6. 



The increase in the numlw of troops at the frontier 
and the state of war increased the hostile feelings of 
the Mexicans toward*^ tne Americans, and the camera- 
men suffered as a result. Those who went to Mexico 
believing they would encounter no obstacles were mis- 
taken, and more than one of them was almost lynched 
by angered Mexicans whose pride in their country had 
been wounded. 

Edward Sloman tried to film the setting for his five- 
reel film Reclamation and penetrated twenty miles into 
Mexican territory but was .sent running back by furi- 
ous and "dirty * Mexicans who ran after him as if they 
were hunting him.-*^ 

The owners of the movie hou.ses in frontier towns 
complained that the Mexicans no longer went to the 
cinema "for racial reasons.** Some of the owners shut 
down, and others opened only two nights a week: they 
were convinced that they would all have to close down 
completely within a few days.-^' 

A, W, Plues. a .salesman for the Dallas branch of 
V.LS.E, made his way from Del Rio to Ea^le Pass by 
car together with some ^^"ijnds. They stopped in 
Quemado to have lunch when .some "Mexican ban- 
dits" .showered ^un shots upon them. They ran to their 
car and there was no doubt that if the driver had not 
remained in his .seat they would not have lived to tell 
the tale.-' 

There was a .scuffle and .some Mexicans were killed 
and wounded. It was said that Villa was amon^ the 
dead. Burrud. who knew his [ace "even with his eyes 
clo.sed * was called upon to identify him: 

The appearance of the American photo^jrapher and 
his camera started a \iolent demonstration, \\v was 
jx'lted with decayc-d \e)»etahles and other mi.ssiles. 
and hix>tci] throii>;h the streets. One of his party had 
an ankle badly injured In a flying stone. All is >;rist. 
however, that comes N fore a motion-picture cam 
era. and Burrud ItcKik ad\ anta^je of the| opportunit\ 
by .secunn)? some very sj^irited scenes, barely esca|v 
from the mob with his life and his films. As all 
the world knows, he was able to decide that the dead 
man was not V^illa.-*" 

Burrud and Mathew.son resigned them.selves to shcx)t- 
in^ Penshin^ s columns pil>;rimai;e throui^h the Mexican 
de.serts, the daily life of the troops, and .scenes of pov- 
erty in the villages through which they pa.ssed. 

Towards the end of 1916. the expeditions failure 
and the peace talks in Atlantic City contributed to a 
deca\ise of tension along the frontier. Tracy Mathew.son 
mentioned little about the punitive expeditions fail 
ure. Perhaps this was due to the fact that in 1917. 
when he wrote his account. Pershing was command- 
ing the U.S. army in Europe. 

During the three years ( 19n-1916) that Mathew.son 
went from one end of the frontier to the other hoping 
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to film something worthwhile, he diagged his cine- 
matoiirapliic etiuipment u.selessly along the ha/.y deserts 
with their enormous cacti, and with no ix)sitive results 
crossed rivers and mountains kx)king for "action,** He 
always missed it. The guerilla war tactics di.sconcerted 
him. as they did the military: 

1 was at Norias |ust six hours after that gallant little 
band of eight cavalr\men and five citizens had held 
off and finally whipped a band of eighty-five Mexican 
bandits, I arn\ed in a cloud of dust at the old illegal 
ferry at Progreso, where Ijeutenant Henry was 
wounded and Corporal VVhelman wa:. killed, I gallojxtl 
into Los indio.s )ust two hours after the treacherous 
attack on the little outpo.st of cavalrymen. It was at 
Los Indies, you may recall, that Private Kraft added 
a brilliant paragraph to the army's hi.stor\' and w ith 
It gave his Iife,-^'' 

He joined the Second Punitive Expedition under the 
command of Colonel Sibley of the 1 40th Cavalry Reg- 
iment and of Major Lanhorne of the 8th but with the 
.same results. To punish the incursions at Boquillas 
and Glen Springs two detachments were sent out along 
two different routes. He went with the second uselessly, 
because they lost the tracks and the soldiers had to 
return empty-handed, Mathewson carried his equipment 
on his shoulder and at first it did not bother him, but 
later the pain produced by the straps which dug into his 
skin was like torture. Then to cap it alL on his return 
he .saw the first detachment returning with carts 
containing recovered booty and driven by U.S. soldiers 
who were wearing Mexican hats belonging to the 
wounded lying in the carts, an unequivocal sign of the 
"action * Mathew.son had missed. One of the "Mexican 
bandits * had been shot with ,seven bullets. The camer- 
aman resigned himself to shooting the picturesque car- 
avan of beautiful Mexican saddled horses, each of which 
carried a powerful .^0-30 rifle. 

Days later, a friend informed Mathewson in a tele- 
gram of the attack by Chico Canoa in the Big Bend 
region. He got a car and an extremely experienced driver 
who was able to drive them across the roadless desert 
by night: 

We burned up the de.sert miles, kcvping the great 
dipper and its .sentry, the North star, to our hacks. I 
hoping and praying that nothing would happen to 
the motor to prevent the fulfillment of my engage- 
ment with the troopers ... All night we rode. Our 
headlights were thrown on lumchcN of cattle, hud- 
dled together for warmth. We ran around longeared 
hums, who were always too interested in their mid- 
night frolics to tu»"n out for us. We sped by aban- 
doned ranch hou.ses. Occasionally, from under 
fullbloomed Spani.sh bayonet plants, a big-eyed, long- 
eaatl jack rabbit would scurry and fly across the desert— 
probably to gossip with the gophers and praia*-dogs 
alx)ut the thing he had seen flash by with eyes like 
two suns. 

They found the .sold*^rs at dawn. He ordered the 
driver to back in the car while he mounted a horse 
and left with the troops "after a pack of the most des- 
perate bandits that ever rustled cattle along the bor- 
der." They crossed mountain paths, advanced single 
file along steep slopes with deep ravines below them. 
1 le saw the most beautiful .scenery of his life but did 
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THE MOVING PICTURE WORLD 
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NOW READY 

:\<» watts nor delays, for OUR cameramen have been throuj?h the thick of 
It and have come hack with the REAL GOODS. 

We consider this positively the greatest Mexican War Picture ever pro- 
<liiced, and we call it 



FOLLOWma THE FLAG IN MEXICO 



VILLA AT ANY COST 

120^ Rewurd, Dandor Alir^ 

Tlie Meuean B«idH Buida in ActioB 

Fedsral and R«M Troop* ia Action, 
Mockan PrisoMTs and Rofogoos, 

The Dmd, Djrinc and Wounded, 

Hoapital Sohms, Troating the Wounded, 
Mexican Life in every phaae and coodUion, 

Showing graphicalljr what ov OWN BOYS have to contend with a* 
Uncle Sam places h!« mighty hod of MiUtary Efficiency 
On the Serpents Hend-Villa. 

Gen. Frjuton and Pordung on the Border, 

CoL Dodd and s«r own boys on the March. 
The cruel Mexican Desert of Fever by day and chOI by night. 

The hardships of a forced march across the endless stretches 
Of sand and mountains, and waterless wastes, 

F^ortrayed with a vividness unusual even in this day of perfect pictures. 

WE REPEAT 

We have no apolojjies to make, for our film will stand the acid test of public 
api»r<ivai, both as to action and photography. 

THE TRUTH 

may SHOCK and the actual facts ASTOUND but the truth WILL OUT and it's high 
time that the American Public know the real facts of the horrible conditions on 
our Souther ' border. 

We have faithfully recorded the actual happenings as they were. We have 
made no attempt or effort to "dress" down the truth. Every scene is a REAL scene. 
NO POSED PICTURES. Let the blame for conditions fall where it may. Let the 
remedy be what it may, we have told the truth. 

WE PREDICT- 

That while the truth may hurt, our pictures will ASTOUND and STUPEFY the 
spectator. 

DISPOSING OF STATE.RIGHTS 
ATTRACTIVE LINE OF PAPER 

Feinbekg Amusement Corporation 

1482 Broadway New York City 



'FOLLOWING THE FLAG WMBC/CO" APPEARS TO HAVE PROVIDED SOME AOION FOOTAGE AND IMAGES OF NOTEWORTHY PARTICIPANTS IN 

the punitive expedition, such as Gontrsli Ptrihinfl and Funston. Moving Picture World, April 1 5, 1 91 6. 
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He IS TOO Ln2Y To arT OP. 





ACCORDING TO MOWNG P/CrUff£ WORLD REPORTS, 

the U.S. cameramen in Columbus, New 
Mexico, were to desperate for action to 
shoot that "if one of the numerous purps 
merely sits down on a cactus and lets out a 
yip, he is surrounded by filmmakers," as this 
May 1 3, 1 91 6, cartoon illustrates. 




U.S. OFFICERS ON HOUSE TOPS IN COLUMBUS, NEW MEXICO, 

vtowing optralioni aciou the border (newsreel), and Uncle 
Sam reaching acrou the border to bring back Villa and 
crush him (from T/ie Long Arm of Law and Order, C. R. 
Bniy, cartoonist, Paramount Pictographs, In Moving Picture 
V/orfd, April 22,1916). 







"CARRANZASENT 

forces to 
collaborate 
with the 
punitive 
expedition 
that was 
hunting Villa. 
For a time 
they worked 
together more 
or less 

harmoniously." 
Prints and 
Photographs 
Division. 




not film it as he wanted to keep the film to shoot the 
longed for ''action " They finally caught sight of the 
"bandits." Almost fifty of them were camped in a small 
poplar wood. The horses and stolen cattle were found 
in a corral. The officers decided to split the troopers 
into two columns and attack at dawn. Mathewson joined 
the second column. Early the following morning, the 
sound of the bugle was heard, and the action began. 
Our cameraman was happy to be able to turn the cam- 
era s crank: 

"Give em hell, brsys" I shouted, and all the oaths I 
had e\cT learned came back to me ... I snatched up 
my camera— how feathery li^ht it wa.s— and went for- 
ward with our rifles. I timed my cursing to the turn 
of the handle and it was very smooth. 

"Action" I cried. "This is what I've wanted. Give em 
hell, boys. Wipe out the blinkety, blank, dashed 
greasers." 

All the oath.s that men use were at my tongue s end, 
I was in the midst of it. I learned the whistle of a 
bullet. They tore up little jets of sands all around 
me. All the time I turned the crank. One greaser 
made a ru.sh for my camera. As he swung his gun, 
someone shot over my shoulder. The grea.ser threw 
his hands high over his head and fell on his face. 

"It's action ' I shouted. 

"Next time let go that handle and duck", called 
Sergeant Noyes, as he passed me. "I was lucky to get 
him. They think that thing is a machine gun, I guess." 

"To hell with them" I cried. "Let em come and die 
in front of mv camera. It's action." 



And the battle continued. There were dead and wounded. 
Sergeant Noyes fell in front of the camera, with a bul- 
let thmugh his forehead. The troops herded tne Mexi^'ans 
into a ravine: 

"Action" 1 cried, as our bovs cut them down. 
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"THROUGH . . . NEWS PROGRAMS, TmE AMERICANS SAW SCENES OF THE MOBILIZATION OF 

the troops . . Prints and Photographs Division. 



Then somewhere out of that tangle oi ^uns a bullet 
cut Its \va\, 

"Z/ving" 

I heard it whittle. The splinters cut my face as it hit 
the camera. It wpped the side in and smashed the 
little wooden maga/ine. 

I sprang cra/ily to stop 't with my hands. But out of 
the box uncoiled the precious film. Stretching and 
glistening in the sun. it fell and died. I stood and 
watched it dumbK. 

Some time later, they found me sprawled face down- 
ward under the tripod. They thought I had been killed, 
until they heard me sob. And then they knew it was 
only that my heart was broken.^'' 

The difficulties in filming Villa continued. The cam- 
eramen pursued him but he invariably escaped. 

VILLA RETIRES 

Finally, tired and defeated, in 1920 Villa gave him- 
self up to Adolfo de la Huerta. the interim president 
after the assassination of Carranza, and retired to pri- 
vate life on a hacienda in Canutillc, but the camera- 
men found him there. They returned to their own 
country frustrated, however, because Villa was not the 
same as before. His exhibitionism had turned into with- 
drawal and he shunned all publicity. 

Fox New.s a.sked C. J. Kaho to film Villa in his retire- 
ment doin«^ whatever he might be doing. The camera- 
man made the most of the opportunity that aro.se when 
Villa received a tractor he had bought from a Cleveland 
company. Kaho convinced the company to let him pas.s 
as a photographer .sent to film the machine at work as 
publicity for the comp-any. He made hi.s way to Canutillo 
wirh a mechanic. A pair of Villista guards were wait- 
ing for them at the frontier and would not leave them 




alone, not even to eat. At the end of their railroad 
journey they were picked up in Rosario by Villas car 
and driven to Canutiilo. 

On their arrival, the caudillo wa.s nowhere to be seen. 
The cameraman filmed various aspects of the estate, 
including the splendid tomb built for the general and 
the monument erected to the memory of the soldiers 
who had fought against Pershing. The guards were 
ever nre.sent and nothing escaped them: 

At last the tractor was started, and Villa came out to 
the wheat field to see it in operation. This was the 
moment the photographer had been waiting for. Now 
or never. Kaho began cranking away, making out as 
if the only thing m the world that inter-sted him 
was the binder, but ready to pan over to .iie general. 
The general was coming up behind the binder, but 
he was too far behind. Kaho ordered the driver of 
the tractor to stop, and that was where he made his 
big mistake. With that the general began to blink 
and asked, how come. No one on that ranch ever 
gave crJcrs except himself. The tractor was started, 
and with his heart in his mouth Kaho panned over 
and began shooting the general. With that the guard 
who had never Ix^lieved that all was right with the 
world piped up, and in a moment the general had 
yanked the camera open. 

Villa ordered the film to be removed. The guard .snatched 
the camera and gave it to the general who pul!:.o out 
the film. He remained distrustful until he set fire to it 
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"TOWARDS THE FHUNTIER AND MEXICO" PRINTS AND 

Photographs Division. 





SCENES LIKE THIS 

indicate 'hat 
cameramen "Burrud 
and Mathewson 
resigned themselves 
to shooting 
Pershing's Column's 
pilgrimage through 
the Mexican deserts 
. . ." Prints and 
Photographs 
Division. 




CHURCHMEN REVIEWING THE 69TH REGIMENT OF THE NEW YORK 

National Guard, one of th« first military units to respond 
to President Wilson's call for volunteers to defend the U.S. 
border from Villa's raids. Prints and Photographs Division. 



with a match: "In a moment it was all about him, and 
back he stug^ered; gasping and sputtering, his musta- 
chio a mere smoking .ragment of its former glory." 

The cameraman was locked up and put under 
twenty-four-hour surveillance until the mechanic fin- 
ished hi.s work. Kaho and the mechanic were taken to 
the border where the camera was returned. Once safe 
and sound, Kaho opened the receiver deposit and there 
was the film intact. \'illa had only destroyed the spare 
film in the supply deposit. These were perhaps the 
only scenes of Villa shot by a U.S. cameramjin in 
Canutillo as Villa was murdered two years later. ^' 

Notes 
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A thrliiing story of a life's ambition realized, 
told by a lens chronicler of border warfare. 
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HOW A GREAT BATTLE SCENE WAS 
FILMED; AND WHAT HAPPENED THEN 



By Tracy Mathewson 

TRACY HATHEWSON WAS ONE OF THE TWO CAMERAMEN AUTHORIZED 

to go with the expeditionary column to Mexico. He had 
been Aiming U.S. troop movements on the border since 
1913 end worked for Heerit fn(erfMt/onef News Pictorlai 
Here we see two samples of his workman account of 
General Villa's raid on Columbus, New Mexico (Photof>lay, 
March 1 91 7); and Troops F and H, U.S. Cavalry, breaking 
camp In Mexico (Moving Picture World, July 8, 1916). 
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n Monmr Pn/ffw U^.;A/ (April H. 1910)- ^23. (April 15. 1916): 
511 

16 Mnuttj^ Putiiw Un;W(April 15. I9I6) 515 

17 Universal .iticr VilLi, Moi inn Pn/iin- IVo;/*/ ( April 15. 1916) 
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IH Camera Men nn Unrdcr. Moi im; Put me \\'<»Ul{\U\ H, 1916) 
1 159 

19 •Advcriisi-mcnt. ' Moiimi Putnic Uo;A/(ApriI 29, 1''16) H17 

20 Ibid (Ma\ 1 V 19161 1215 

21 VtMt'ran Gaunmnt Carrier .tman (in r)ut\, \\<niuii Pu/ttn Wot /J 
(lulv 8. 1916) 271 

22 "Kearst M.m with Fcrshin^^ in Mi xito, M<>t ttt,i; Puftoi' \V<nl(l 
(lulv 8. 1916) 2V; 

2^ Kevin BrnwnUnv, Tfw XWiK fin West j ml the Wildmuss (New 
Ynrk Alf-ed A Knnpf, 19^9). p lO l 
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25 Neus of Lns Anijelts .mil \'ieinit\ Wtnim; Pnfhn Wot/d {\\d\ 
6. 1916) 956 

26 'MexK.in rrmthle Hits Snme 'lixas llmises. AIo. /w^' Pnfutc 
U'.*;A/(Julv 8, 1916) 259 

2*^ V-I,-S-F Salesman Fscapes Mexuan Bandits, .\]<u nix Pif-tiitv 
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Some phi)ti)>»raphs whith helon^»ed m the seiond part oi Mr Revess 
artitle were inadvertently sho>\n in the 19H6 Pcffotnnm; Atfs Atniiial 
They appear a>»ain in this artak in thi* appropnate tonteM The editor 
apolojji/es for any lonfiision which ma\ have occurred 



We are very >»rateful to Patrick G Loii>'hni\ of the I ibrar\ s Motion 
pH .lire. Broadcast in>;. and Keconli-d Soitmi OiMsion for prodiu in>f the 



frame cnljrj'emt'nts used in ihis jrucle 



The disto\er\ ot the photographs upon \shith this paper and the one 
whith appeared in the 1986 Auuiuil are hased ssas quite ateidentai 
While 1 uas doinj* some ne%%spaper reseirih at the Librarv ol Congress, 
I also went to the Prints and Photographs Division, where I found 
numerous images ot th*.' Mexican Revolution with no precise informa- 
tioi on them as to the date and iinumstanies t)f their creation I guessed 
that the \ear the\ were taken was 1914, that the photographs were 
made In MutUtJ Film, and that the e\ents deputed were those 1 was 
m\esti^atini: I selected stimt ot the photos l>etause thev rlearh lielon^ed 
to the lilm iompm\, others I those simplv because I liked them Alter 
returning to -exieo. I continued tr\in^ to identitv the photo>»raphs and 
It resulted that, to m\ surprise, the\ were ot Ojina^a I reconstructed 
the process of the march of the ()|ina«.i refugees. u\il and militar\. 
from Presidio to Maria and from Marta to Fort Bliss on the basis of 
iMexican and U S newspapers from the period and the photographs 
themst*i\es- from «eo«raphic evideme and the peoples apparjl 
FortunateK. m\ reci>nstruction turned out to be 100 percent correct, 
which I corroborated later when I saw Charles Prs{)r's film materials on 
the fall of Opna^a which were recentU iliscovered b\ the Ameruan 
I'llm Institute, where the\ are bem« cataloged The photographs 
I studied came Irom the following sources a collection donated lo 
the Librar\ ol (Jon/ijress in 1951 In the heirs of Gen Hui»h Leno\ 
Scott, who knew \*illa. Mutual Films 191 \ copvri^ht deposits, and a 
collection the Lihrar\ of Congress purchased in 1918 of the photo- 
graphic files ol New York s Hain Ne\\ s Ser\ice M\ researrh is also 
based U|Hm Francis A Collins s book. 'I he (tiwi ta Moti as well as 
various publications dating from fanwarv to Mav of 191 \ the Niu 
\\>pi 'linic\ the New Yoil Sini Kiel hf(. iXU'tmf^ohtoti iWtif^tiztnc 
Monnji PntHtv WiftUi and others 



Cop\ri«hf Ann lio lU- los Rt>\< s I9S 



Most of the motion pictures disiussei) or illustrated m this article do 




ON THf TRAIl or THt BANDiT VILLA 

"Good bye Oolly, I must 

iedve yod " 
Soldiers leaving El Paso, 

Texas for the front 
4 




ON THf TRAil Of =H? Bhufr--' ■Mlii.A 



Off to the Frorit ar Imi, 

past two yeais 0.;^ i'Gv^: . jre 
Ofdeied intii .Kiin , 
fni.s troop train is leav -i ;v 
Nogaies 
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SCENES AND INTERTIUES FROH ON THE TMIL OF 
the Btndit W//a. 
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not exist in any complete form today. The American l^ilm Institute 
recently acquired five reels of film comprising; se>»ments from these 
productions. Preservation copies have been made and are located in tlie 
Motion Picture. Broadcasting;, and Retxirded Sound Division of the Library 
and the National Archives and Records Service The nitrate originals 
have been >iiven to a film archnc in Mexico Close analysis of this 
collection w ill have to be mide 



AURhllO ni- lOS RhYHS was born m 1942 in the Mexican citv of 
A>»uascalientes For economic reasons, in 1949 he and his family moved 
to a ranch near Frcsnillo. in the state of Zacatecas In 1937. they moved 
to Mexico Citv 

In 1972 he recei\ed his de>»ree in Mexican history from the Univer- 
sitv of Mexico based upon his thesis. Tfw Ottffttts of Ctuvniu iti Mcmio. 
1896-1900. which wa.s t ubiished by ihe university in the same year 
He revised it in 198^ aiid 1984 In 1976 he mounted a major exhibit 
at the university on ei>»hty vears of fi'm in Mexico, which is the title (>f 
his second book In 1980 he was awarded a doctorate in Mexican his- 
tory for Citicwa iitiil S<uiit\ m XU xito. 1896 1920 He revised and 
expanded it in 1981. whei; it was published jointlv by the universitv 
and the Cineteca Nacionai. it was re\ ised in 198 > 

In 1985 the univi-rsitv published Dr Re\es's Wit/t Villa tu Mcxna 
Ti^tiwtnix of ifu' fJS Ciftcfmtt<if!hi/>ifcn iiith Villa. 1911 1923 upon 
wh'ch these articles are based llis next bcHik will be on silent tilm in 
Mexico troni I^JOto 19^0 

Or Hi'M's has also been in\olved in the iconocraphic in\esti>«.itio.) o! 
seMnttrn of the twentv \olunies ot Thi }li\ti>n <>f tfu Mcx/atn Kt m 
lutuni, ^^rlttt■n In \artous authors, edited h\ the Colle>»e M.'xico. and 
(^t / In llln\tf(/tnl lli^/<K\ of Mi xuitfi Po/>nltn Musn Or Re\es is also 
norkinu touard a second dtxtoraie. in literature, and is curnnlK on 
tin staft o\ the Instiitito dc hnesiicai lones I steticas of (he L'ni\('rsit\ 
ot Mexno 






BY KAREN JAEHNE 




EFORE THE SILVER SCREEN PUT AN ACTOR 
in the White House, the White House— or the fasci- 
nation with its occupants— put several presidential pro- 
tagonists on display at the movies or in miniseries. 
Although the Golden Age of Cinema saluted many 
statesmen in what the film industry calls "prexy hi' 
pix," in recent years the format has changed to a lon^ , 
ostensibly more comprehensive form for sequential tel- 
j evision viewing. The characteristics of the genre have, 
in fact, changed very little; they have merely acquired 
a layer of soap opera psychology in order to lure his- 
tory buffs to tune in again to popularized psychology- 
history. 

The terms Hollywood and history might seem incom- 
patible, yet a faith in the power of the camera to repre- 
sent reality and in the film artists themselves to delve 
behind mere documentation and interpret that reality has encour- 
aged filmmakers to play the role of popular historian with a wavering 
devotion to credibility. Indeed, plausibility ■ ften becomes the prob- 
lem, as it does with politicians, thereby c gendering delightful iro- 
nies. When Woodrow Wilscn reportedly said of The Birth of a 
Nation (1915), "Its like writing history with lightning," it was 
possibly the historian in him who was speaking. Or perhaps it was 
the president him who feared being burned by that same 
lightning— a not unfounded anxiety. 

Before the movies learned to speak, much leys to orate, presi- 
dential portraiture seems to have been a fairly common feature of 
films, evidence of which can be found in the incomparable Paper 
Print Collection in the Library of Congress. A paper print was a 
reproduction of a celli'^oid strip from a film printed as frame-by- 
frame photographs of images from the movie, used as copyright 
deposits. On such paper prints as the 191 1 His Clemency. Abraham 
Lincoln paces the White House Library and ponders an appeal from 
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OF THE AaORS WHO ACHIEVED THE LOOK OF 

having been cast from the same mold, 
Raymond Massey excelled as Lincoln. Here 
we see him In the screen version of Robert 
E. Sherwood's Pulitzer prize-winning play, 
^6e Lincoln in Illinois, Copyright c RKO 
General Corporation 1 939. 
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a mother for her couitmartialed son. Such clemency 
has been discouraged by Secretary Stanton, who fears 
the breakdown in discipline which could result from 
such a decision. Yet Lincoln argues, *i need live sol- 
diers more than dead ones." A still of the soldier, one 
Will Scott, shows him kissing the hem of Lincoln's 
coat beneath the extended hand of presidential bene- 
diction. Here one finds the imaue of Lincoln as savior 
that made him, lather than the founding fathers, the 
archetypal president to which all others aspire. 

The most famous American silent. D. W, Griffith's 
redoubtable B/r/h of a Naiion, was possibly the first 
film to be taken seriously by educated audiences. Made 
to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Civil 
Wan its portrayal of Abraham Lincoln became the bed- 
rock upon which a legendary Lincoln was developed to 



the point of apotheosis. He is referred to as the *'Great 
Heart" and again is shown granting a pardon from 
execution. The scene, incorporated within this some- 
what racist film, shows Lincoln as the ^nly hope for 
pr serving the nation and his assassination as the destruc- 
tion of forgiveness. 

The solemn suffering of Lincoln was portrayed by 
actor Joseph Henabcry, who was the first of a long 
line of actors who would report on their experience 
recreating presidents, "1 had read many books alx)ut 
him, and I knew his physical characteristics, his hab- 
its, and everything else.' Like many classical actors, 
Henabery insisted on a verisimilitude that required his 
knees k^ng propped up by lx)ards in a document-signing 
.scene typical of historical 'quill-pen flicks," as they 
became known. 



IN HIS aEM£NCr(l911) ABRAHAM LINCOLN PONDERS AN /7PEAL 

from a mother for her court-martialed son and then grants 

it. 



DONALD MOFFAT AS VICE>PRES. LYNDON 6. JOHNSON IN THE MGHT STUFF. COPYRIGHT 

c The Ladd Company 1 963. 
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Abraham Lincoln has the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing been portrayed more often than any other presi- 
dent, although his memorial often serves as a stand-in, 
a virtual altar to presidential dignity, authority, and 
statesmanship. Who can forget the classic Hollywood 
scone of the politico Mr. Smith in Washin^^ton re- 
discovering his motivation for bein^; there as he reviews 
the truths wc hold to be self-evident at the knee of the 
Lincoln statue? Goldie Tawn recapped it in the 1984 
Pioiocol. recapitulating the Capra corn of the ori)»inal 
1939 Mr Smith Goe^ to Washin^hm. Inevitably, it is 
Lincoln who is used to rally the rabble, to remember 
the Maine. In a recent subversion of the ^enre. Secret 



Honor Richard Nixon is made to say, "I always wanted 
to ^row up to be Abraham Lincoln." 

Nixon may have been identifying; with the man from 
the play Ahe Lincoln in Illinois by Robert E. Sherwood, 
which opened in 1938 and reputedly inspired two bio- 
pix that focus on the common virtues and uncommon 
circumstances which conspired to put Lincoln in the 
White House. Carl Sandbergs The Prairie Years in 
1926 had been the predecessor of these paeans. 
Sherwood adapted his own play for film director John 
Cromwell and producer Max Gordon, who would take 
more than a year to )»et their product into the theaters, 
while Darryl F. Zanuck and Kenneth Mac^^owen scooped 
them with Twentieth Century-Fox's mythic Yk. Mr 
Lincoln, directed by John Ford. Ford's version has 
become an over-analyzed Iocns classicus for European 
structuralist film critics more interested in the dynam- 
ics of mytholo);y than in Henry Fotida's interpretation 
of the self-effacing but preoraained leader of the title 
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role. The young man pines at the grave of Ann Rutledge 
in tableau vivant style or, upon finding a volume of 
Blackstcnt n a barrel, decides to study law. This idea 
of Lincoln had progressed little from the schematics of 
the silent cinema, although more detailed slivers of 
his life contribute to our understanding of why he has 
become so wooden. 

Raymond Massey's awkward but sympathetic portrayal 
of Lincoln, a man tortured but obedient to his fate, 
was an accomplished piece of acting that obscured the 
schematic oppositions of Nature versus Culture by reduc- 
ing the man s governmental achievements to minor inci- 
dents in the life of a provincial messiah. Ann Rutledge 
is made to say, 'This is the man we vc been waiting 
for." When the New Salem townfolk draft Lmcoln to 
tabulate votes, he takes the oath of ^^ffice as the cam- 
era angle adopts the classical three-quarter profile of 
inaugural portraits. Cinematography replaces psychol- 
ogv, as the Canadian Massey immerses himself in the 
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JOHN GLENN 'ED HARRIS) SPEAKS TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

after successfully orbiting the earth three times in 7/ie 
Stu^. Behind him are the vice-president (Donald 
Moffat) and the Speaker of the House Qim Hendricksen). 
Copyright c The Ladd Company 1 983. 




character of the pioneering American innocent with 
an *'a\v shucks * sense of humor, a far more differenti- 
ated portrait than that of Fonda, who seems rather 
washed ashore on an isle of greatness. M::s.sev would 
repeat his performance on radio and television in Nor- 
man Corwins plav The Riialrx and brieflv in Hon the 
West Was U'r;;; ( 1963). 

Seldom has subsequent presidential portraiture on 
film approached the standard .sei nv the classical biog- 
raphies of Lincoln. Certainly in the tilnis made since 
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DUSTIN HOFFMAN AS CARL BERNSTEIN AND ROBERT REDFORD AS 

Bob Woodward in All the Pre$ident'% Men (1 976). This 
film was so much about the presidency that it needed no 
president. 



thedebacieofWat^ 

and all.'' On the yardstick of presidential di^^nity, Richard 
M. Nixon was never deemed worth measuring until 
quite recently, although the caricatures of him stretch 
through several films, some of them ' entertainment'' 
films compiled from documentary footage, such as Emile 
de Antonio's Millhouse: A White Comedy, which 
manipulates the footage of Nixon's career in order to 
illustrate how he himself manipulated the media. A 
little-known production was Woody Allen's half-hour 
comedy for PBS, in which he projected himself as a 
presidential adviser to Nixon in a thinly disguised ver- 
sion of Kissinger (a finger exercise for Zelig), but PBS 
has never aired it. Since the overt documentary appeal 
encourages the audience to believe v^^hat thev see, these 
stylistically innovative films are of great interest in the 
study ^ how genres can be subverted. 

Probably the most extreme case of subversion is the 
recent presidential biography Secret Honor by Robert 
Altman, in which Philip Baker Hall delivers an eighty- 
five-minute monologue as a "fictional meditation" in 
the absurdist tradition of Samuel Beckett's Krapps Last 
Tape which is reminiscent of all the scandalous tales 
about Nixon's last hours in office. Its psychological 
realism about the piessures brought to bear on the pres- 
ident proposes that Nixon engineered Watergate in order 
to preserve his "secret honor" rather than follow the 
dictates of the Committee of 100. With a revolver on 
his desk, Nixon seems to contemplate suicide but pre- 
fers the narcissism of his own reflection in the video 
monitors decorating the Oval Office. The film offers 
such an in-depth profile of manic psychosis that the 
effect is to absolve Nixon of whatever resentment 
remains about his having dishonored the office. 

What is remarkable about the film is that it comes 
from the same director who made Buffalo Bill ami the 
Indians or Sitting BuH's History Lesson in 1976, when 
it won the Golden Bear for Best Film at the 1976 
Berlin Film Festival (much to the chagrin of State 
Department officials there anticipating more positive 
portrayals of the United States dur:ng the bicenten- 
nial). In this black comic western about how Wild Bill 
Cody (Paul Newman) marketed himself as Buffalo Bill 
in a rodeo with Sittmg BulK the "history lesson" occurs 
when Pres. Grover Cleveland (Pat McCormick) and 
the First Lady (Shelley Duvall) attend and are subjected 
to a dreadfully warbled version of the national anthem, 
introduced as Buffalo Bill s favorite song. A tragicomic 
see e endues in which Sitting Bull is refused an audi- 
ence with Cleveland, who explains, "I'm only Great 
Father' four years at a time . . . and facing a Republican 
Congress." Sitting Bull is dismissed and Cody praises 
the president's style w^ith. The difference between pres- 
idents and chiefs in a situation like this is a president 
knows enough to retaliate Ix^forc it s his turn." 

Similar in tone is the contribution of Tom Wolfe 
and Philip Kaufman with The Right Stuff. Their por- 
trayal of the American space program and its astro- 
nauts makes of Vice-Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson an 
opportunist and of Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower an 
indifferent dullard. In a central scene alx)ut exploita- 
tion of the astronauts, Lyndon Johnson (Donald Moffat) 
sits in a limousine, waiting for an audience on televi- 
sion camera with Mrs. John Glenn, who ; lamantlv 



IN BATTLE WITH THE MILITARY, ED FLANDERS AS HARRY S TRUMAN 

tries to hold his own against Gregory Peck as Douglas 
MacArthur in MacArt/iur (1 977). Copyright ^Universal City 
Studios, Inc. 1977. 

CLIFF ROe^l^TSON GLOWS AS HE PORTRAYS JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 

the role of a military hero in PT 109 (1 963). 




refuses for fear of stuttering. His fury is as much a 
part of the caricature of this future president as the 
film s grand finale— the Texas barbecue to welcome the 
astronauts to Houston in I9w2, meant to epitomize 
American bad taste. Eisenhower is treated with slightly 
more respect— he is photographed at a three-quarter 
angle from the rear, a flattering device which can be 
founo in several presidential films. The Right Stuff 
betrays a post- Watergate cynicism founa in many cf the 
films about politics with generic presidents. Certainly 
no president since Kennedy has bv<?n portrayed posi- 
tively in the cinema, and after Nixon very few presi- 
dents transcended the legacy of the spirit of total 
negative disclosure. 



Since any films about actual presidents must con- 
form, however rou^'hly, to known facts and personalities, 
the audience is presumed to trust what they see as 
legitimate history sujjar-L'oated with entertainment val- 
ues. The phenomenon al.so infected journalism, en- 
gendering the bi/arre school of **^on/o journalism" of 
Rollinff Stone impressario Dr. Hunter S. Thomp.son. 
who.se method was to offer a psychedelic report on the 



act ot reporting, never pretending to have any ^oal 
other than ?ntertainment. In Where the Buffalo Roam 
(1976), an actor in an obvious latex Nixon mask meets 
with hero Thompson (Bill Murray) in the mens room 
iu an almo.st libelous scene. Director Art Linson s con- 
cerns in such a movie were obviously diametrically 
opposed to th()se of Alan Pakula and Robert Rcdford, 
who worked very hard to ,i»ct A// the President x Men 



RALPH BELLAMY AS FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND GREER GARSON 

•5 his wHe Eleanor in Sunrise af C^mpobelh (1 960). Cop^ 
right Warner Brothers 19^0. 



made. The timeliness of the film obviated the need to 
portray Ni'.^n at all, althou^»h it has the distinction of 
being the best researched film ever made about a pres- 
ident Interestingly, one of the motivations tor making 
that film was another movie, I'he Camliclatc (1974). 
which left its star Robert Redford eager to mo\e away 
from the fictive ascendancy of a merely generic presi- 
dent to the real thing. The historical accuracy of All 
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the Presidents Men may not do credit to the presi- 
dency, but it does bring credit to Redford and Pakula 
for resisting the temptation to let someone mug Mr. 
Nixon. 

Richard Nixon was dealt his worst blow by actor 
Rip Torn, who played him in Blind Ambition with 
black hair combed back thug style and with a long, 
ski-jump nose that looks more like Herblock s carica- 
tures of Nixon than the ambitious eight-hour dramati- 
zation of John Dean s book perhaps hoped for. "Filtered 
through the consciousness of John Dean," warns the 
preface, and the "politi-scape''— as these films were 
becoming known— of the Time-Life production aired on 
CBS in 1979* Blind Ambition is replete with Wati.^ate 
episodes that perverted the constitutional system, with 
blame placed squarely on the surly, saturnine presi- 
dent. Perhaps the ridicule of reviewers at the time 
left Time-Life with the impression that what a copy- 
right might protect need not be protected, for which 
reason it is not be found in the Library's collection. 

Only John F. Kennedy has emerged with his audi- 
ence appeal intact. The Kennedy of PT 109 (1963), 
with Cliff Robertson as the young lieutenant prepared 
to risk his life for his men, is almost a throwback to 
the pageantry of the biographies by the ambitious pro- 
ducers of Hollywood's Golden Age. One soldier says, 
"For a guy from Boston, youVe putting up a hell of an 
exhibit." The melting pot from which the Kennedy 
ore was dredged is depicted in ^^his Inspiring "barracks * 
movie. Kennedy glows in scenes uut look based upon 
the painting 'The Raft of tl^e Medusa.* He apologises 
once for his optimism: "It's a flaw in my character." 
And it is his only flaw, enabling him ro rally his fol- 
lowers and prove his innate presidential fiber. 

The admiring lights are also focused on the Kennedy 
portrayed by Martin Sheen in a 1983 British produc- 
tion for tcl(Tision, Kenntdy, Dinxtor Jim Goddard made 
the film out of an admiration for Kennedy and in the 
Ix^lief that the Kennedy assassination was a scrupulously 
organised plot. "The film s main purpose," he claims, 
"is to ask what actually happened. To claim that Lee 
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Harvey Oswald shot JFK is a ballistic impossibility. ' 
Thus, the film begins with the much-exposed assassi- 
nation, "which everybody says were exploiting," admits 
Goddard, "and to some extent it's true," The subse- 
quent scenes flash back to Kennedy's election and his 
tenure in office, which is all rather official and un- 
sensational, rendering it the stuff of nostalgia for the 
most part, Kennedy *s private life and the seamier rumors 
are omitted, "because we re not interested in .sensa- 
tionali/jng the history," explains Goddard, who aLso 
pointed out that there was no interference from i^mer- 
ican authorities on the project. After all the documen- 
taries and filmecl adaptations of the Kennedys have run, 
this British-made Kennedy will be the widest .seen and, 
thus, most authoritative in the popular mind, because 
it is true to the "ineni v" of Kennedy rather than 
being a venture into revision i,st hir.tory. It is reckoned 
that the 6,7 million Briti.sh pound tclefeature will have 
been seen by 350 million viewers, 

A !e,ss popular American telefeature was made in 
1977 as the ABC Sunday Night Movie. Younj;y joe: 
The fovf^ottcn Kennedy, alx>ut JFK's older brother who 
was killed in World War II, This movie an^olves around 
the oldest Kennedy s vow to his father to be the first 
Iri.sh Catholic president and his .sibling rivalry with Jack 
in both war and women, Fla,shbacks of Harvard days 
explain the family press, ire to succeed and to risk every- 
thing for glory. The conclusion of the movie has Joe, 
j:.. standing at the mantelpiece at Hyannisport mourn- 
ing beside Joe, Jr,*s photo, hen sijuarely moving it aside, 
as he focases on Jack, whose heroism in the Pacific 
has been celet.ated earlier in the film to illustrate that 
necessary step in the cursus honorum of political life. 

Seeing a president in battle seems to promise the 
kind of drama thai reassures moviegoers that chiefs of 
state deserve the title Commander-in-Chief, Eaily 
nineteenth-century presidents are |X)rtrayed fighting 
Indians; Lincoln copes with the decisions of the Civil 
War, as did FDR with World War II, Ei.senhower .seems 
to have resisted movie mythification, while Truman 
has been .shown to Ix.* stymied by MacArthur, patently 
a great military leader made all the more forceful by 
Grego»y Peck's portrayal opposite Ed Flanders as 
Truman. Truman's flat Midwestern uninflected person- 
ality could pre.sent a great challenge an actor, and 
after .successfully portraying him once, in MacArthur 
(1977), Flanders was drafted to play him again in 
the telefeature Judf^ment at Pottsdam oppos'Ce John 



Roosevelt in f/ie Winded 
the Lion (1975). Copyright 
c Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer Inc. 
1975. 

AILEEN OUINN, AS THE WARD OP 

Daddy Warbucks (Albert 
Finney), not only gets to 
visit the White House in Annie 
(1982), but also leads 
President Roosevelt (Edward 
Herrmann) and his wife 
Eleanor (Lois DeBanzie) in 
singing "Tomorrow." 
Copyright c Columbia 
Pictures Industries 1982. 

Houseman as Churchill and Jose Ferrer as Stalin. It 
takes a truly great actor to portray a historical figure 
of any degree of greatness with a modicum of credibil- 
ity, and although these stars try their best, their imper- 
sonations give a pop-art quality to presidential portraiture 
and become virtual masquerades of greatness. These 
television dramas are probably targeted at an audience 
of veterans, who now appreciate heroism with a cath- 
ode glow and welcome this relief from prime-time fare. 

Thirty years earlier, those veterans perhaps witnessed 
The Beginning or the End. an MGM production about 
the development of the atomic bomb. Written by Robert 
Considine, it opens with a speech by J. Robei 
Oppenheimer, explaining to the camera its "rearrange- 
ment and fiction, necessary for security reasons and 
dramatic license," which soon has Einstein reluctantly 
dictating a letter to Roosevelt, because 'the secrets of 
science must be shared with the president/' Soon a 
jowly FDR (Godfrey Tearle) is whistling at the price 
tag on the bomb and talking to his dog Falla about 
Congress possibly impeaching him if science fails. The 
film grinds on, with the scientists of the Manhattan 
Project portraying a cross section of American types. 

The Beginning or the End reflects the convenient 
dichotomies of popular art in its portrayal of two pres- 
idents. FDR s last bit of dialogue is drawn from a speech 
about "enduring peace, more than an end to war . . . 
this inhuman and impractical way of settling differ 
ences between governments/* and then he moves toward 
the shadowy figure, a painter, who will not have time 
to immortalize him on canvas. The second half shows 
President Truman (Art Baker), whose pragmatism is a 
shocking contra^^t, when he asks about phrases such as 
"utter destruction " Roosevelt had posed incisive ques- 
tions about it being a "decisive weapon" and reigned 
over policy decisions, but Truman is shown to be the 
kind of American to preside over practical applications 
of the "most fearful weapon ever forged by man." To 
seal presidential judgments, whatever they may be, the 
final scene is in the shadow of the Lincoln Memorial, 
where a young widow must be told of her husband s 
death in the service of atomic science. 

As America was thrust into the nuclear age, it .scx?med 
to cope with the sudden transition by developing a crav- 
ing for historical films, a phenomenon of nostalgia 
descibed by political sciei tist Richard Hofstadter as 
coinciding with the first disintegration of Americas 
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belief in progress. This quest for the American past." 
he wrote in the preface to American Political Tradi- 
tion, "is carried on in a spirit of sentimental apprecia- 
tion rather than of critical analysi:,." Hofstadter s own 
critical analysis of popular culture seems to ignore the 
prime motive for producing any entertainment— box 
office sales. The sentimental quality, therefore, of most 
historical films acrjunts for their commercial spirit 
rather than their creative spirit. 

The president who has been subjected in the extreme 
to this dubious but lucrative sentimentality is Franklin 
Delano Roo.sevelt. in films made about him. for him. 
and in his name for his successors to the New Deal. 
Herein lies a principle that Hofstadter s theory of nos- 
talgia overlooks, namely, that a movie about a particular 
president may carry messages aimed at current affairs 
rather than history, which also accounts for frequent 
distortions, but still speaks for a motive more complex 
than "sentimental appreciation." 

The film adaptation of Dore Schary s Sunrise a! 
Campohello ( I960) is an interesting mixture of enter- 
tainment, preservation of liberal values by Schary (who 
had been outspoken about the blacklisting of the 
McCarthy era), and a kind of celebration of ihe ww 
Jeffersonian Democrats determined to take over the 
White House. (Although the film was made before 
JFK s election, the Democratic push for the presidenc7 
commanded the attention of many celebrities such as 
Schary.) The opening lines of Sunrir,e refer to Presi- 
dent Harding "playing his tuba * with six million unem- 
ployed, and another citation from Woodrow Wilson 
declares Wall Street hardly a dignified place for a dedi- 
cated progre.ssive,** ringing the clarion call of partisan 
politics. Ralph Bellamy plays Roose\'elt and Greer Garson 
a toothsome Eleanor. 

One established formula of presidential biogniphy 
involves the triumph of a president in battle, and in 
this ca.se it is Roosevelt's battle with infantile paralysis 
which acquires the metaphoric dimensions of total ded- 
ication rcquirc^d to measure up to the voters tru.st. He 
explains, i felt 1 had to go through this for .some 
reason -to learn humility.*' FDRs adviser I iowe (Hume 



Cronyn) remarks. "IVe heard Mr. Roosevelt say that 
in public life, a man must be prepared to spend and be 
spent." Roo.sevelt*s infirmity seems also to give him a 
cause greater than him.self . to battle for he points out, 
"Either we develop some plan for world peace and order, 
or the world will chop itself into bits.** 

FDR s fondness for the poem "Invictus * (Tenny.Si 
"I am the nia.ster of my fate/I am the captain of my 
soul**) provides a clear indication that he is able to 
steer the ship of state. Indeed, "Invictus** figures 
prominently in a scene where FDR. in a noble three- 
quarter profile. *\'onders. "Would my dreams of public 
service disappear in the hard light of prac rical poli- 
tics?*' When Howe opines that God .seems to have an 
eye c.i FDR s future. Roosevelt notes. "God's not avail- 
able as a campaign manager ** making that ea.sy transi- 
tion from dreaming to practical politics. There fo^bws 
a tellingly honest exchange about the manipulation of 
other politicians in order to get a chance to deliver the 
nomination speech for Gov. Al Smith's presidential race. 
The film ends with Roosevelt's triumphant ten steps 
to the lectern without the aid of his braces. An awed 
silence prefaces the roar of the crowd as the camera 
pulls back, and FDR's own triumphant presidential bid 
is foreshadowed by the placards of states that will sup- 
f)ort him when his turn comes. 

Robert Vaughn tried unsuccessfully for the same 
cheers in his performance of ED.R. at the National 
Theatre in 1977, which was filmed with the addition 
of archival footage to his one-man recitations. Televi- 
sion audiences were never enthusiastic alx)ut one-man 
shows, but Dore Schary *s .script for the play reflects 
the new mode of digging into personal details, as FDR 
hints at a bad marriage with Eleanor, which was to 
Ixfcome the subject of another portrait of the time. 

FDR s film image had revolved around his eccen- 
tricities and intellectuality even before Sunrise at 
Campohello, and actors Ix^fore Vaughn had studic isly 
cultivated the art of the cigarette holder and pince- 
ne/., as well as his iipper-cla.ss accent, avoiding stories 
alx)ut his flaws. For example, he figures as an authori- 
tative but gho.stly presence in lieau James ( 1956), in 



WOODROW WILSON (ALEXANDER KNOX) IS NEW JERSEY'S FAVORITE 

son when the Democratic Convention of 1 <>1 2 convenes 
in Beltimore in this scene from Wilson (1 944). 




which Boh Hope plays Jimmy Walker, with its imj^i- 
ous ta;» line. "Who wants to be president, when you 
can be the mayor of New York?'' This is the first film 
to draw the direct corelation bctv»ecn show business 
and |X)litics, as part of its humor of course, but the 
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movies cynicism about honesty in politics was pro- 
phetic of a later iconoclasm. The line that drew lau)»hs 
in 1956— "Maybe it sounds like fantasy to call your- 
self a politician and an honest man, but"— has become 
a cliche of silver screen politicians, 

By the time the niiniseries Eleanor ami Franklin found 
its way to the cathode tubes of |xxst-Water^ate view- 
ers, even Roosevelt's reputation was ready for some 
muckraking. HIeanor (Jane Alexander) is shown to have 
provided more than half the power that motivated his 
career and to have been a martyr to his ambitions. 
Because the story is constructed of flashbacks recallinq 
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ANDREW JOHNSON (VAN HEFLIN) APPEALS TO CONGRESS AND THE 

people filling the gallery at hit Impeachment proceedings 
in fenneitee jo/inion (1942). Copyright c Loew'i Inc. 
1 942 and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Inc. 1 970. 




their friendship and love— from which he strayed even 
in his hour of death— audience sympathy is reserved 
for the First Lady, while every wart of the president is 
made visible. Actor Edward Herrmann plays the man 
with a strong superstructure of ^ood intentions softened 
by an inner weakness. His private life is balanced against 
the many wise career moves, Ixfhind which he is often 
a cranky, careless nnd petulant figure. In fact, the Lin- 
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coin Memorial, usually the symbol of the president s 
place in history, is used for one of Eleanor s bi^ scenes, 
after her resi|;nation from the DAR for their refusing 
Marion Anderson access to their premises for a concert. 

The film s respect for the Roosevelt administration \s 
accomplishments is achieved through a brilliant mon- 
tage of documentary footage from the era. Throu^^h 
such newsreel material, rather than throL^h dramatic 
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action. hUK is shown developing the powers that will 
make him an international state.sman. Yet, that too is 
undercut in a scene ,shc\^'ing unstatesmanlike ir.ita- 
tion at the war. when he confe,s.ses. "I cannot remem- 
ber when Fve been more battered," CoupU'd with his 
jealousy of Eleanor's free-floating ambassadorial style 
(when >he travels to California to .speak out on behalf 
of Japanese-Americans, he says he envies her ".sailing 
away * from the stre.ss of war), he does not compare 
favorably with his family's previous president. "Uncle 
Ted." The benevolent patriarch in this film, Teddy gives 
Eleanor to Frankiin in marriage and hosts the young 
couples first visit to the White House. 

This three-part series was made in 1976-77. only a 
year or so after the release of Columbia Pictures The 
Wind and the Lion, which slightly ruffles the canon- 
ized image of Theodore Roosevelt in an attempt to 
show what Teddy would have done about Arab imper- 
tinence. The avuncular, diplomatic Teddy of Eleanor 
and Franklin is a far cry from the blustering but canny 
Roosevelt exploiting a kidnapping incident in exotic 
Tangier. Since the kidnapping never took place and 
has been inflated in a fit of nostalgia for the unwavering 
power Roosevelt represented, the film seems to have 
been made primarily to contrast the national charac- 
ters of Arabs and Americans, a subject of some inter- 
est after the development of the Arab oil cartel. 

One could speculate on the reasons Hollywood reached 
back as far as the turn of the century to find a presi- 
dent to balance ag?inst a pack of barbaric Berbers led 
by Sean Connery as a cultivated rogue. Perhaps the 
Ford administration had revived interest in the presi- 
dent as sportsman, however facetiously: perhaps the 
grizzly character of Teddy seemed to represent the appro- 
priate stance against the Arab threat: perhaps the 
increase of kidnappings revived a dormant .script who.se 
time seemed to have come. Perhaps all these arguments 
were made in launching the project, but the final prod- 
uct does seem to offer Teddy Roo.sevelt as a Hamletesque 
figure in a post-Watergate era when Americans were 
looking for their lost innocence. 

On the 1904 whistle-stop campaign trail, this presi- 
dent is shown saying, "It is my policy to protect Amer- 
ican citizens and American interests wherever thev are 
threatened." But what is American.^ Actor Brian Keith 
defines the American in a worthy monologue, as he 
leans against a tree in the dawn after a bear has attacked 
his hunting camp. Comparing grizzly bears to Ameri- 
cans, he notes their ''strength, inteliiji^ence ferocity, 
blind and reckless at times, but courageous beyond all 
doubt . . . and loneliness. He has no real allies, only 
enemies. The world will never love us. They may grow 
to respect us." This leads to a suggestion that the "griz- 
zly should be our symbol, not that ridiculous eagle." 
while the film cuts abruptly to lions being presented 
to a .sultan by .some unmanly diplomats. 

The Wind and the Lion spends dramatically un- 
jastifiable time with scenes such as Roosevelt and John 
Hay (John Huston swaggering) exchanging advice on 
eating cake and staying fit, and Teddy dictating a letter 
to th^ Winchester Company pointing out the flaws in 
its rifles. Ample time is given to Roo.sevelt miming 
his .struggle with a grizzJy. with the camera angle catch- 
ing him from beneath as he growls. Target shooting at 




Edwin S. Porter made a perplexing little movie in 1S)07, 
The ^Tkddy'' Bears, which begins with the tale of Gold- 
ilocks visiting the house of the three bears and being 
rescued when Teddy intervenes, killing the Mama Bear 
and Papa Bear and capturing the "Teddy" bear. Even 
in this early silent, the American Goldilocks did not 
know her place and brought out Teddy, guns ablazing. 

Whenever Hollywood presumes to educate the nation, 
the result seems to be an unabashed apologh pro vita 
sua. such as the empirical Augustus I delivered to the 
Romans. In short, we need great presidents to offset 
our own shortcomings, to intercede for us in history. 
But actual educational films seldom carry the pre- 
tentiousness of entertainment films about the same sub- 
ject. For example, director Richard Marquana. whose 
career subsequently carried him inco neighborhood the- 
aters, made in 1977 y4 Cowboy //; the While House: 
Theodore Roosevelt 1858-1919, a competent and 
informative view of the young TR (William Hootkips) 
as a cow hoy at the Elk Horn Ranch, as a police com- 
iTiis.sioner, and as the youngest president ever in 1906. 
TR is shown to have brought an unprecedented life 
force into that office, but as tradition demands, he 
declares in stentorian tones, "Abraham Lincoln's my 
hero." This little movies heavy emphasis on TR s Nobel 
PeMce Prize and .strong desire for peace with a high 
priority pi k*c^ on peacemaking conferences pegs it to 
ihe values of the 1970.*^, when American presidents 
worked hard to bring others to the peace table. 

None of these .secondary influences on presidential 
portraiture can compare, however, to the propaganda 
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a drawing of the C/ar, Roosevelt's idea of a joke, elic- 
its from Hay the oKservation, "He's gone cowboy again." 
The plot develops a romantic subplot with Candice 
Bergen portraying American womanhood as infinitely 
resourceful and Sean Connery trying to translate Arab 
wi.sdom for her, their situation prompting a wild-eyed 
invasion of Morocco by American troops. In the final 
sequence, an advi.ser whi.spers to Roo.sevelt that they 
can do anything in Morocco now, and background bab- 
ble alx)Ut the "most popular pa^sident in history ' precedes 
an unveiling of his stuffed grizzly. 

Roosevelt becomes soulful and distant for the first 
time, adopting a statesmanlike mien as he advi.ses the 
crowd that "Nothing is certain," then contradicts him- 
self with, "The f«'ite of the nation will he decided by 
tne American p'jopic m November, and the fate of 
Morocco will he decided tomorrow by me. I'd like to 
be alone with my hear." Western Unio delivers the 
mes.sage fmm the Moiili Achmcil Mohammed El Raizuli 
the Magnificent, Lord o' ihe Rif, Sultan to the BerlKTS, 
to the American President: 1 like the lion must remain 
in my place, wh«le you like the wind will n-'ver know 
yours," 

This paradoxical portraiture was not the first of its 
kind about Rc>ose\elt. The father of American cinema 




launched by Darryl R Zanuck with Wilson in 1944, 
which drew charges of fourth term propaganda tor Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and turned everybody from the 
L.S, Army to the Senate inlo ^ I'nm critic. The actor 
who gave life to this U.S. president was again a Cana- 
dian, Alexander Knox, whose resonant elocution and 
studious movements drew praise from both film buffs 
and Wilson fans and family. Because Wilson was the 
first American feature film to assay the deeds of actual 
politicians still living or of recent memory, it was sub- 
ject to the kind of quibbling over historical accuracy 
usually reserved for news features, Saturday Revieiv 
said, "this picture is a document of the first impor- 
tance," while Time claimed it was the product of 
"Hollywood at the crossroads . , , of mature responsi- 
bilities," and the New York Times dubbed it "The Movie 
to Prevent World War Three," 

The two-and-a-half-hour film begins with Wilson as 
president of Princeton University, quickly sketches his 
move to Pennsylvania Avenue, the death of his wife, 
his happy remarriage, and the debates over American 
neutrality in the wake of the sinking of the Lusi/ania, 
It may have erred in crediting William Jennings Bryan 
with securing Wilsons nomination at the Baltimore 
convention, but its purpose was undoubtedly not to 
examine a p'^liiical career but rather to review Wilson s 
struggle for the League of Nations, whose ideals will 
never die he assures his Cabinet in the closing sequence, 
conceding defeat but optimistic that "it may come about 
in a better way than we proposed," 

The subsequent debate over the film s right to con- 
duct its own peace march through Americas movie 
palaces led to its being banned from military bases— 
not so much for its history lesson, as for its influence 
in the reelection of Wilsons former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, FDR. Its alleged partisan political 
content and context was denied by Zanuck, who insisted 
it was "damned nonpartisan," The partisan politicking 
around it prompted some swift amendments to the Sol- 
diers' Voting Act and attracted record-breaking crowds 
just as World War II was pushing the country into 
negotiations such as those at Dumbarton Oaks, where 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull invoked the film s les- 
son during an impasse. 

Because the motion picture became the most widely 
circulated and single most effective piece of propaganda 
on behalf of the United Nations, its heroic image of 
Wilson was arguably more effective than any image 
Wilson himself could have projected. Ironically, the mov- 
ies enlightened vision of the power of the mass 
medium ultimately failed, much as did its subject, A 
two-million-dollar loss coupled with the indifference it 
encountered in rural America recalled the failure of 
President Wilson s own promotion of noble experiments. 
As might be expected, its story actually addressed the 
problems of the conclusion of World War II rather 
than those of the War to End All Wars, 

Among the many causes the Wilson administration 
has served, the most unlikely is that of feminism. The 
pandering title of The First Woman President, a 
telefeature made by Delbert Mann in 1974, promises 
more than it delivers, Eva Marie Saint plays Wilson s 
second wife, who is called "Edith the First, Edith Rex" 
in aneer by unworihy politicos when she becomes the 



sole channel of communication to the president, who 
is presumed to be dying or even dead, and allegedly 
torges his signature on controversial congrc.ssional bills, 
Edith is accu.sed of "petticoat government," until the 
recovered president rises to the occasion to pronounce, 
"Unlike some of our senators, the people always listen 
to the voice of sanity. ' This appeal to *he people is a 
characteristic of presidential biographies, but to make 
sure the people listen to the sane voice of authority, 
the filni invokes Wilson s Nobel Peace Prize in the con- 
clusion as proof of the injustice delivered upon him in 
his own time. 

A similar attempt to revise popular opinion occurs 
in Tennessee Johnson, released in England as The Man 
on America's Conscience ( 1943). The seventeenth pres- 
ident is .shown making a long address at his own 
impeachment hearings which wins for him that single 
decisive vote, although in fact he never appeared. The 
picture also eagerly corrects the record on his alleged 
drunken delivery of his vice-presidential address. Una- 
ble to resist the temptation to embroider, director William 
Dieterle shows the august Lincoln entering the cham- 
bers to silence the restless and scandalized public, 
although Lincoln would never have been able to do 
.such a thing. These are the more notorious historical 
bloopers of a film whose aim is to restore the reputa- 
tion of its subject, made, interestingly, just as revisionist 
history was beginning to reverse the standard history 
o^ the Civil War and Recor truction Era. James Agees 
review in The Nation dared to propose that its 
"daguerrotype" characters made it **as sincere as Henry 
Wallace, whom it is perhaps prenominating, and now 
and then, helped usually by Van Heflin as Johnson, 
the sincerity breaks loose . . . and becomes vigorous 
and warming for a minute." A minute is not long in a 
movie, and the film hdj been all but forgetten, as has 
its immigrant director, who.se contributions to Ameri- 
can history now seem unwieldy. 

Cut from the Hollywood mold and distinguished by 
a succession of roles larger than life or history, Charleton 
He.ston satisfied public expectations of historical pre.si- 
dents perhaps better than any other actor, although 
his rugged, uncompromising individuali.sm has .surely 
become a cliche by present standards. He played Andrew 
Jackson twice, first in 1950 in Twentieth Century-Fox s 
77?^ President's Lady and again in 1958 in Paramount s 
swashbuckling The Buccaneer. 

The President 's Lady stars Susan Hayward as Rachel 
and shifts the focus of his political ambition to her. 
After dueling over her, his promise to "lift you up .so 
high that nobody will dare .say anything about you" 
becomes the sole motivation for his presidential bid. 
Their great romance feeds Heston's heroics. He fights 
Indians, wears a general's epaulets in a battle tent, goes 
to Washington City against his will, builds Rachel a 
refuge from her .social rebuffs, and plays on certain 
abiding American prejudices in the voice-over narra- 
tive, "When he wasnt fighting Indians, he was fight- 
ing Congre.ss." 

In a rather pointed parallel with the political forces 
building up around Eisenhow?r, the film features Jack.son 
with his thumbs on his lapels on the campaign trail 
.saying, "It has been said that IVe had more experience 



in unirorm tnan in government, i nat true, it was 
also true of General Washington." Heston suffers a 
metamorphosis from the coonskin-capped trapper who 
married pioneering Susan Hayward to the siKer-haired 
statesman seen before the quickly rebuilt columns of 
the recently burned Capitol delivering his inaugural 
address after Rachels death. 

When Heston reappears in the battle with the British 
at the opening of The Buccaneer six years later, he 
still has his silver hair and the moniker "Old Hawk 
Face,'' The picture brandished the guarantee '\super- 
"ised by Cecil D, de Mille" and was a remake of the 
1938 story of Jean Lafittes coming to the rescue of 
the backwoods general to fend off the British. Lafitte 
(Yul Brynner) runs a duty-free market in the Delta, 
where he defends laissez-faire economics with such 
phrases as ''We take the risks. You take the bargains." 

Lafittes swashbucklers deride the Constitution as 
"American rules," although they clearly would like to 
join its prosperous society. They make a bargain with 
Jackson to help him in exchange for citizenship. But 
because they are pirates, and therefore undesirables, 
they are cruelly betrayed. Betraying ones erstwhile 
allies and challenging another's worth as an American 
are not surprising themes for ihe late i950s, but the 
melodramatic chords here drown out stray political 
notes, 

A forebear of these two Stonewall Jackson films can 
be found in the Library's Paper Print Collection. The 
1913 Andrew Jackson paints with a broad brush the 
wooing and wedding of Rachel, including the scandal 
of her previous husband s challenge to Jackson, as well 
as Jackson's exploits with Laf itie in New Orleans. The 
archaeology of the visual prototypes of Jackson reveal 
the buckskin*clad youth developing into the lion-maneu 
general in full command of himself and the nation. 

Interest in presidents such as Lincoln and Jackson 
as representatives of the American dream of rising out 
of humble origins and achievinjj the ultimate power 
America could offer mu.st have appealed both to the 
men who made the movies and their largely immi- 
grant audiences. The progress of these heroes from 
out of the untamed West and into the 'J^rvice and 
rewards of civilization corresp^)nds to thi archetypal 
pattern of heroes anywhere. A|iost ci'ltures, however, 
can find these exemplary hero<js among their founding 
fathers, while in America theliuthor-. of our Constitu- 
tion were generally patricians ind not available as heroic 
models for a working class aijld agrarian society. A fa.s- 
cinating study, however, of /effective displacv'ment of 
the heroic dimensions of tjfte founders of our nation 
occurs in a 1940 movie in w^hich Thomas Jefferson is 
a secondary advisory figure to a buckskin-dad, wilderne.s.s- 
bred Cary Grant. 

77?^ Howards of Virffinia is about the revolutionary 
war in Virginia getting its start when Colonel Jefferson 
.saves young Tom and the Howard boy from the dandified 
and unprogressi .e «:tudy of the classics under a .school- 
master still loyal to the Crown. Years later in Wil- 
liamsburg, Thomas Jefferson (Richard Carlson) and 
Howard (Cary Grant) meet again, and the dapper 
Jefferson induces him to throw away his buckskins. 
Thomas Jefferson is shown to be capable of white lies 
to help his friend find work among the foppish landed 



FROM THE HOWAkOS OF VIRGINIA (1 940): A TYPICAL SCENE FROM 

quill-pen movits raenacting deeds of the founding fotherSi 
with Cary Grant at the coMmon man among Virginia aris- 
tocracy; and Thomas Jefferson (Richard Carlson) oversee- 
ing his friend Howard's bath. 




gentry, where he also helps find him a wife, Jefferson 
is used in this film as a patron and foil for the working 
class (in another country, it would be the peasantry), 
exposing them to the machinery and lessons in com- 
promise that American politics requires. (The issue of 
a unified stance after the Boston Tea Party must have 
resonated in the debate over America s entering World 
War 11.) Jefferson is sent to Philadelphia to "he a brain" 
for Congress, while Howard is clearly the "heart" ot 
colonial America, laboring to defend it. As governor, 
Jefferson lodges his thumbs in his lapels, one of ihose 
the.spian gestures meant to indicate his touch is not on 
the pul.se of the nation. 

To perfect the portrait of a hero, a noble General 
Washington (George Houston) displaces Jefferson in 
the affections of Howard's .sons, who .serve the general 
.selfle.ssly. Shown in profile in the film wit^ the care of 
iconography, Washington is bewigged, immaculately uni- 
formed, and in council with Lafayette and von Steulvn, 
reflecting on his international saroir fa/re. The Revo- 
lutionary Army may be suffering greatly, but they are 
led by people who can deliver well-wrought oratory 
about what they fight for. One of the Howard boys 
tells his i.solationi.st uncle, "We all believe in liberty. 
And 1 believe in Jeffersons kind." By implication, 
Jeffersonian democracy was as debated in 1940 as dur- 
ing the American Revolution. Historical recreations 
such as The Howards of Virf^inia may appear to be 
merely tone\ entertainment, like The liNcraneero\ the 




waning 1950s, but a particular political context raises 
questions about the motives behind their production. 

The depiction of the Father of Our Country, George 
Washington, has resisted most attempts to dramatize 
his life, primarily because the famous Gilbert Stuart 
portrait promised so littie drama and was so revered 
that Hollywood felt the necessity to render the first 
president as Stuart had— immobilized— which is diffi- 
cult in a moving picture. In most films, Washington 
appears only briefly and, oddly, in profile. The great 
act /r Montague Love a.ssayed the general in Warner 
Brothers Sons of Liheriw in which Claude Rains as 
Haym Solomon re.scues the colonial effort with his 
personal fortune. Although Sons of Liberty is not in 
the Library's collection, an equally libera* educational 
film from the early 1970s tells the tale of George 
Wdshhigto,:: The Making of a RevolNtiondry. addressing 
the very definition of revolutionary. It shows Wash- 
ington's resistance to the idea of revolution, as he paces 
a room and debates with various interlocutors the issues 
of freedom that preoccupied the early 1 970s. 

In 1983 producer David Gerber and MGM joined 
the historical cavalcade with a miniseries. George Wash- 
ington, which was seen by millions when it aired on 
CBS. Quite po.ssibly it changed the popular view of 
Washington's life from that of a man who could not 
be motivated to tell a lie to that of a man who couldn't 
help but chop down the cherry tree. A soap operatic 
tale of Washington's barely concealed love for his best 
fr'end s wife kept in check by the .self-effacing devo- 
tion of Martha (Patty Duke Astin) hints broadly at 
some .sexual disturbance between Martha and George 
that is never satisfactorily developed. This potentially 
scandalous expose of Washington the man is bal- 
anced—or contradicted, depending on the degree of 
ones resignation before the television medium's abil- 
ity to make almost anything scandalous— by a sober if 
tedious attempt to show how reluctantly Washington 



went to war. Having been appointed, he then finds 
himself sounding like Caspar Weinberger pleading for 
arms appropriations from the Continental Congress, 

Having begun with statements such as *'I can ignore 
history, if only it will ignore me," actor Barry Bostwick 
provides a self-fulfilling prophecy. As a man trying to 
escape his destiny, Washington fits into a more mod- 
ern concept of the burdens of leadership than that of 
earliei celluloid leaders as stalwart heroes. Bostwick 
fails utterly to achieve that impenetrable authority found 
in Gilbert Stuarts painting, probably to the credit of 
the production. It was the apparent purpose of the series 
to strip the myth from Washington's life and make him 
a man— or less. Bostwick never dons a wig and remains 
youthful unMl the tearful farewell of his loyal officers 
in the final scene. Portentous chords seem to announce 
that, as it was in the beginning and ever shall be, old 
soldiers never die, they just become president. 

An interesting deflection of purpose occurs when 
the Declaration of Independence is read aloud and 
painstakingly, as if each and every word is to be renewed 
in the cathode glow; but after the passage about inal- 
ienable rights, the voice dies away and at '*to secure 
these rights" it lops oif the part most often ignored. 
Nevertheless, George Washin^*on is a profound hom- 
age to the American iradition o ntinuously reshaping 
our presidents in the images necessary to maintain 
respect for the current administration. It is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the rest, because there can be no 
absolute scale of values for movies portraying presi- 
dents without a complete investigation into the his- 
tory it served, the politics motivating it, and even the 
money it needed to generate in a business as expensive 
as filmmaking. 

The most salient characteristic of movie biographies 
of these presumably extraordinary men is the way the 
script and camera work oppose each other. The script 
tries to emphasize the common touch that makes the 
president a man of the people, while the cinematogra- 
phy reinforces the heroic stance, the superhuman ges- 
ture. Perhaps the best portraits have been accomplished 
in series from the great age of television, such as Pro- 
files in Courage and Omnibus, where neither budgets 
nor ideology were inflated. Furthermore, these series 
quite probably set an unconscious standard for presi- 
dential biographies that has made subsequent produc- 
tions pale in comparison, at least in comparison vMth 
our own nostalgic memories of television watching Kir 
history lessons. Also important to their own claim on 
authoritative history is the dignity they lent the sub- 
ject. The public's self-respect is challenged by movies 
showing their leaders to be rogues and fools. The cur- 
rent political climate seems to be restoring the Amer- 
ican dream, which is summed up by Richard Nixon in 
Secret Honor as "Anyone can be president." But not 
every president can make his mark on the movies. 
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David Raksin Composes 
New Work for Founder s 
Day Concert 

ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING EVENTS 
of the 1986-1987 concert season at the 
Library of Congress was the exciting pre- 
miere performance of David Raksin's 
Oedipus Memneitai (Oedipus Remem- 
bers), the featured v;ork of the Founder s 
Day Concert on Gaober 30, 1986. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge was born on Octo- 
ber 30, 1864, and the foundation bearing 
her name observes her birthday regularly 
by presenting a special concert on that 
day at the Library. 

David Raksins impressive work, com- 
missioned by the Elizabeth Sprague Coo- 
lidge Foundation, was for bass-baritone, 
six-part mixed chorus, and scv^^nteen-piece 
chamber orchestra. It was pe«-formed by 
Thomas Beveridge in the role of Oedi- 
pus, the Norman Scribner Choir, and the 
MusicCrafters ensemble. Mr. Rak:in also 
wrote the libretto and conducted the choir 
and ensemble. The concert, which was 
oresented to an enthusiastic and completely 
fh!'^d house, was also heard on various 
dates in cities throughout the country over 
American Public Radio. 

David Raksin is best known as the com- 
poser of the title songs and scores for 
Laura and The Bad and the Beautiful and 
has composed music for more than a hun- 
drcxl other films, including Forever Amber, 
Force of Evil, Carrie, Separate Tables, Al 
Capone, The Redeemer, The Unicorn in 
the Garden, and Madeline (the last two 
animate^^). "Laura" has become one of the 
most often recorded pieces, there bein^ 
more than three hundred ' ^^fcrcnt ver- 
sions. 

Upon graduation from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Raksin went to New 
York City, where he played and sang with 
various bands. George Gershwin heard 
his arrangement of "I Got Rhythm" and 
recommended him to the famous Harms- 
Chappell team that arranged the music 




SOUND ENGINEER JOHN HOWELL AND ACTING 

Chief of the Music Division Jon Newsom, 
working on part of the set for Oed/pus 
Memne/to/. 

DAVID RAKSIN, COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR, AND 

ba^<.-bariione Thomas Beveridge looking 
over the score for Oed/pus Memne/ta/. 



for nearly every Broadway show of that 
time. This led to a call to Hollywood to 
assist Charlie Chaplin on the score of his 
film Modern Times. Thus David Raksin 
began his career in Hollywood at the age 
of twenty-three. 

His stage works include several musi- 
cals (If the Shoe Fits, Feather in Your 
Hat, and Wind in the Willows} and bal- 
lets, incidental music for many plays 
(including Volpone, The Prodigal, and 
Mother Courage), and the original instru- 
mentation for band of Igor Stravinsky's 
Circus Polka, as staged by George Balan- 
chine for the Ringling Brothers Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. 

Mr. Raksin s television credits include 
themes and scores for ''Ben Casey," ''Life 
with Father," "Breaking Point,'' and more 
than three hundred individual television 
programs; acting on "Beacon Hill"; and 
numerous interview.s. 

In addition to being a composer, con- 
ductor, author, lecturer, and teacher, David 
Raksin is one of this century's preemi- 
nent ma.sters of orchestration. His con- 
cert pieces have been performed in the 
United States and abroad by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Bo.ston Pops, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, the BBC Orche.s- 
tra, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
many others. 




THOMAS BEVERIDGE (WITHOUT HIS OEDIPUS 

costume and makeup), David Raksin, and 
the MusicCrafters rehearsing Oed/pus 
Memne/te/. 
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DAVID PAKSIH CONDUCTIMQ THE MUSICCRAFTERS, 

Thomas B«v«rid9«, and t[i« Norman Scrib- 
n«r Choir during a r«hoarsal for the pro- 
miero porformanco of Ood/put Momns/to/. 



THE COMPOSER (DAVID RAKSIN), Ti'E SOUND ENGI- 

noor Oc'hn Howtll), and tht porfbrmori- 
preparing for the premiere of Oed/pui 
Afemne/to/. 



TH^ MAS BEVERIDGEAHIRED AS OEDIPUS AND 

composer David l^aksin taking a break 
during rehearsals for Oed/pus Memne/te/. 




The Juilliard String 
Quartet Performs 

The Art of the Fugue 

IN OCTOBER OF 1986 THE JUILUARD 
String Quartet celebrated both its fortieth 
anniversary and the official debut of its 
new second violinist Joel Sniiinoff. The 
need for a new violinist arose when Earl 
Carlyss, who had been with the group 
since 1966, resigned to become tne Cvy- 
ordintor of the string chamber music 
department ?t the Peabody Ins^^itute. 

Mr, Smirnoff, a native of Ntvv York 
City, studied history at the University of 
Chicago before earning his bachelor s and 
masters degrees from the Juilliard School 
of Music. He w is a member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for five years 
and made his New York recital debut at 
Carnegie Recital Hall in 1985. 

On the evenings of October 23 and 24 
the audience at 'he filled-to-capacity Coo- 
lidge Auditorium of the Library of Con 
gress was treated to a dazzling performance 
of Bach s The Art of the Fugue by the 
Juilliard Quartet. Bach composed this 
extraordinary work during the last fi"e 
years of his life to set down the total su w 
of his knowledge of the technique and 
expression fuqal counterpoint. The Art 
of the Fuguv has been transcribed for 
almost every possible combination rang- 
ing from one keyboard instrument to ful! 
orchestra and concert band, although the 
wc*. was written for four abstract voices- 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. It would 
seem, thon, that it would be performed 
regularly by quartets. Among thj reasons 
that it is not is the fact that the alio and 
tenor lines ^o below the rangt of the vio- 




THE FOYER OF THE MARY PICKFORD THEATER. 

lin and viola a significant number of times 
throughout the work. Some have coped 
with this problem by either transposing 
those passages one octave higher or hav- 
ing the alto voice shift from the .second 
violin to the viola. The Juilliard Quartet 
has found another solution as explained 
by vi jlist Samuel Rhodes in the program 
nores for the Quanet s Library perform- 
ance: 

''It is a shatne to thus distort a work 
whose life blood depends upon the pure 
progression of the voices. It is possible to 
solve the problem another way: by adapt- 
ing the instruments to accommodate 
Bach's counterpoint rather than adapting 
Bach s counterpoint to accommodate the 
instruments. In the case of the Alto voice 
this is easily soluble by hrving the .sec- 
ond violinist pljy viola in the places that 
are too low. We have come up with a very 
intere.sting solution for the Tenor voice. 
1 have asked the ma.ster luthier Marten 
Cornelissen to make an instrument large 
enough so that it can extend the normal 
viola range downward by a fourth. Mr. 
Cornelissen has product d an instrument 
that is not only designed to function won- 
derfully ill this altered way, but also, when 
normally strung, is one of .he fine.st vio- 
las my colleagues and I have ever heard. 
For these rt»\sons, what you will hear this 
evening is not an arrangement or a tran- 
.scription, but .simply a faithful reproduc- 
tion of every note that Bach wrote." From 
the exuberant audience reaction, the per- 
formt^nce was a great deal more than Mr. 
Rhodes /.romi.sed. 




FILM 

The Mary Pickford Theater 

IN JUST FOLR YEARS THE MARY 
Pickford ^heater in the Library of Con- 
gre.ss has become a popular renter for 
viewing and di.scu.s.sion of the motion pic- 
ture aits. The 1986 Pickford calendar held 
a wide variety of events devoted to every- 
thing from Japanese film trea.sures of the 
thirties and forties to Wa.shington pre- 
mieres of films that were underappreciated 
when they were finst released, from Shake 
speare, through Dickens, to American 
.satire. 

One of the year's highlights was a three 
moiith series mounted by the Library and 
its next-door neighbor on Capitol HilL 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. "Acting 
It Many Way.s": Shake.speare on Film and 
Television — \vhich took its title from 
yVWA^?//?— featured fifty titles and included 
not only major productions but rare silents 
and .some very odd Shakespearean off- 
.shoots as well, Laurence Olivier in Henry 





THE jUILLIARD STRING QUARTET (LEFT TO RIGHT)- 

Robert Mann and Joel Smirnoff, Violins; 
Samuel Rhodes, Viola; and Joel Krosnick, 
Violoncello. 



V, Orson Welles in Othello, Derek Jacobi 
in Richard 11 were joined by Jack Benny 
in To Be or Not lo Be, Natalie Wood in 
West Side Story, and Paul Dou^^las in joe 
Mucheth, Viewers were informed, through 
the medium of a 1920 German silent, 
that the true reason behind Hamlet's 
brooding* ar i rejection of Ophelia was that 
Hamlet was actually a woman "who for 
reasons of state was compelled to assume 
the guise of a man. * Hamlet and P-Ji^f^s, a 
1937 twG-reeler fu m a very low-budget 
studio, the story of a Shakespearean actor 
vacationing out west, featured Irene Ryan, 
best remembered as Granny on The Ber- 
er/y Hillhillies, 

At various points during this series 
scholars, performers, and archivists dis- 
eased the compromises and cnallenges 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S CLASSIC WORKS* AND 

some amazing offshoots-were the subject 
of a three-month series **Acting It Many 
Ways." 



of filming Shakespeare, And the series 
included an evening s exploration of the 
''Changing Styles of Shakespearean Film 
Acting." 

A month-long series held in conjunc- 
tion with an exhibit on ''Charles Dick- 
ens and the Performing Arts" featured 
films and television programs adapted from 
Dickens's fiction. The David Lean pro- 
duction of Great Expectations, two silent 
film versions of The Cricket on the 
Hearth, A Christmas Carol starring 
Alastair Sim, the 1958 production of A 
Tale of Two Cities starring Dirk Bogarde, 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, and the 
musicals Scrooge and Oliver! were among 
the films shown. 

As the year progressed, film in the 
Pickford Theater delved into "Real-Life 
America" with samples of the most 
pointed nonfiction film and television of 
the ia.st tvventy years; 'American Satire," 
featuring a range of films made from 1904 
to 1984; and "Music and Movies," which 
included nearly a hundred features, shorts, 
and excerpts covering a wide range of 
filmmaking and music. From Top Hat to 
No Maps on My Taps, "Music and Mov- 
ies ' provided a .splendid series of grace 
notes to conclude the Pickford Theater's 
fourth year of programs. 



POETRY AND 
LITERATURE 



CHARLES DICKENS'S FLAIR WITH A 

pen, the btsis oft Pickford 
Theater film series, was closely 
rivaled by his dash a{^ nn actor. 
This sketch by Kenny Meadows 
shows Dickens playing Captain 
Bobadil in Ben Jonson's Every 
Man in Hit Humour. 



"\ DOES THE CONSULTANl 
in Poetry 

The question is accompanied by a smile. 




Tlie general understanding is that the Con- 
sultant in Poetry does nothing. 

Well, I have never worked so hard in 
my life. I have been exhausted, but glori- 
ously exhausted, at the end ot ch day. 
Or, at the end of a night, since some days 
were nine a m to pleven-thirty p.m. ''days": 
some Mondays and Tuesdays I stayed in 
my office on the thiid floor of the Thomas 
Jefferson Building until time for the Coo- 
lidge Auditorium presentation, meanwhile 
answering letters, planning programs, sort- 
ing files, etc. After a reading or lerture 
there was always a reception, from which 
Poetry Associates Nancy Galbraith and 
Jenny Rutland, Security and the servers, 
and I were the last to leave. 

I mentioned Mondays and Tuesdays* 
those were the days I was required to work 
in my office in Washington. I myself threw 
in Wednesdays, nine a m to three-thirty 
PM (three-thirty necessarily, so I could 
get the afternoon train to Chicago)— be- 
cause otherwise I could not have "handled" 
the enormous amounts of mail that had 
to be answered, or the many many many 
visitors, local, foreign, I was please^ to 
receive. 

A Consultant is left pretty much alone 
— is encouraged to develop a personal 
direction. You enter with a re^.ding of your 
poetry. You close with a goodbye lecture. 
Between those involvements, I behaved 
as follows— 

I introduced the impressive writers who 
came to speak in the Coolidge Audito- 
rium, those / invited and those invited 
by Dr. John Broderick, the Assistant 
Librarian for Research Services. I enjoyed 
concocting those introductions. I had the 
privilege of introducing, among others, 
such sigiiificancej. as Doris Grumbach, 
William Gelding, Keri Hulme, Les Mur- 
ray, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, Haki, Sonia 
Sanchez, Grace Schulman, Barbara Guest, 




Michael Harper, Galway Kinnell, Joyce 
Carol Gates, David Ignatow, Mari Evan*^, 
Mark Perlberg, Michael Anania, Sandra 
Cisneros, Garrison Keillor, Louis Simp- 
son, James Baldwin (who closed my sea- 
son), Luis Omar Salinas, Alberto Rios, 
Lorna Dee Cervantes, Etheridge Knight, 
Donald Hall, John Tagliabu, a^^d Michael 
Benedikt. 

I was taped and televised "galore." 

I visited and was wai V welcomed by 
innumerable area schov^ls— elementary 
schools, high schools, sometimes two or 
three in a day (MANY times, two or 
three in a day!)— and such institutions 
as Georgetown University, the University 
of Virginia, James Madison University, 
SUNY in Albany, the Community Col- 
lege of Baltimore, and the Enoch Pratt 
Library of Baltimore. George Washing- 
ton University gave me an honorary doc- 
torate in the spring of 1986 (as did the 
University of Vermont, Seattle Univer- 
sity, and Spelman College in Atlanta). 

I visited prisons: Jessup Prison (the 
Maryland Correctional facility) and Lor- 
ton, reading to inmates, enlisting inmates 
in poetry reading, giving them books of 
poetry— mine and others— and joining in 
free discussion. I spoke to the "fatnily," 
as it was called and regarded, at a drug 
rehabilitation center. I spoke to tnd exer- 
cised with the Washington Senior Wom- 
en's Wellness Center community and 
started a five-year poetry competition there 
(the first five hundred dollars in prizes 
was awarded that spring). 

I created my Lunchtime Reading Series, 
a bright success: from twelve to presum- 
ably two, in the Poetry Room, poets read, 
received and enjoyed comment on their 
works, will, and temperament. Then I took 
them, the Poetry Squad— Nancy's name 
for the Nancy-Jen ny-Gwen workingtrio— 
with twenty or so audience members, to 
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Jagusch Joins teachers and students of 
Washington's Cathedral School In listening 
to Gwendolyn Broolcs reading. 



lunch at Toscanini's or the Monocle, 
where the spirited inquisition continued. 
I managed three of the lunchtime meet- 
ings. Then, on April 23rd(!), I had a 
minifestival, with twenty-nine poets read- 
ing; local poets and poets who had ^ome 
from many parts of the country, hono- 
rariumless and paying their own expenses 
absolutely. (These people obliged us only 
because they love me! Do not expect fur- 
ther graciousness of that dimension.) 

Tm glad I came! I believe I "did some 
good"! I managed, for instance, to excite 
many youngsters toward a realization that 
poetry can be nourishing and enhancing, 
and extending. I have not told these young- 
sters that the niere handling of paper and 
pencil will guarantee a Pulitzer Prize. 
(ALTHOUGH I have been proud, re- 
cently, to tell them that Henry Taylor, 
the 1985 Pulitzer poetry winner, was an 
uncertain student of mine at Indiana Uni- 
versity twenty years ago, glorifying his 
class, and glorying in the gift of a twenty- 
five-dollai prize. Incidentally, he has kept 
his little certificate— framed!— all these 
years.) I tell them, chiefly, that poetry, 
read or written, can enrich and deepen 
and strengthen their lives. I tell that to 
ether sizes of people too. 

I salute myself for accepting the chal- 
lenge that enabled me to grow. I grew in 
the job. assisted by the fine people I 
worked with. I have, now. more confi- 
dence that I can cope with challenge, with 
further challenge. 

And indeed, working as Consultant in 
Poetry is challenging, is difficult, is requii^ 
ing. A Consultant who does not find it 
so is not answering the needs of the job. 
Gwendolyn Brooks 
Poetry Consultant 1985-86 



CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS 

A MONTHLY CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
which describes tlie concerts, films, poetry 
and literature readings, and other perform- 
ing arts events at the Library is available 
without charge, upon request, from: 

The Library of Congress 

Information Office 

Washington, D.C. 20540 

202-287-5108 





AT THE 

LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 



The Performing Arts 
Reading Room 

LOCATED ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF 
the James Madison Memorial Building, 
this reading room provides access, »n one 
location, to music manuscripts, videotapes, 
and recorded discs anc' cassettes, as well 
as to reference specialists in music and 
broadcasting. 

Researchers here have available to them 
books about music, nearly six million 
pieces of sheet musi? spannipt; the his- 
tory of music in America from the eigh- 
teenth century to yesterday's copyright 
deposits, complete individual collections 
like 12,500 opera librettos collected by 
si . 'le man, and, of course, the rarities 
o» manuscript materials and musical in- 
struments. 

The recorded sound collection— som'^ 
i.3 million items— covers the whole his- 
tory of sound recordings, from wax cyl- 
inders to compact audio discs. It, too, 
encompasses a number of individual col- 
lections, like the Museum of Broadcasting- 
National Broadcasting Company Collec- 
tion, which covers tlie perioc from 1933 
to 1970. 

Hours: 8:30 am to 5:00 pm Monday 
through Saturday. 

Motion Picture and 
Television Reading Room 

RESEARCHERS HAVE ACCESS TO 
the film and television collections of the 
Library of Congress through the Motion 
Picture and Television Reading Room on 
the third floor of the James Madison 
Memorial Building. 

The Library has an unusually strong 
collection of films produced before 191 5, 




including the Paper Print Collection — 
films originally deposited for copyright as 
photographs printed on rolls of paper and 
later reconverted to film. The Theodore 
Roosevelt Collection of 380 titles, which 
is especially valuable for revealing the polit- 
ical and social history of the early twen- 
tieth century, and the more than seven 
hundred early titles in the American Film 
Institute Collection are also among these 
early films. 

The motion picture collections al.so 
include several thousand films produced 
in Germany, Japan, and Italy between 
1930 and 1945. and, of course, films 
by all American .studios. 



In 1 949. the Library began to collect 
films made tor television as part of its 
motion picture collections. Many copy- 
righte I television programs aw now being 
deposited on filn and videotape. In com- 
bination * ith gifts, purcha.ses. and ex- 
changes, these deposits increase the Li- 
brary's film and television collections by 
.several thousand new titles each year. 

There are .some restrictions on the use 
of the film and television collections. They 
are not available for public projection, loan, 
or rental, although copies of individual 
items may Ik* made under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Honrs: 8:30 a m to 5:00 pm Monday 



throu^^h Friday. 

Performing Arts Library at 
the Kennedy Center 

LOCAl ED !N, AND A JOINT PR0JEC1* 
with, the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Pertormin^ Arts in Washington, the Per- 
forming Arts Library is a small reference 
facility linked to the Library jt Congress 
Computerized Catalog. It houses a six 
thousands olume reference collection on 
music, dance, theater, film, and broad- 
casting, as well as over three hundred cur- 
rent^TCTiodicals, the 2,8()0-disc White 
House Record Library, vidcxUapes, post- 



ers, and an extensive vertical file. A remote 
audio link provides access to sound record- 
ings in the Library s colleci-ons. The Per- 
forming Arts Library provides artists and 
designers working at tlie Kennedy Cen- 
ter access to the basic research tools of 
their craft, and if offers performers and 
visiters alike a window into the much 
more extensive collections in the perform- 
ing arts located at the Library of Con- 
gress. The reading room is o|x»n to the 
public and can accommodate forty-four 
readers 

Hours: 1 1 :()() A m to 8:^0 fm . Tuesday 
throu;'h Friday; 10:00 am to 6:00 pm 
SaturJav. 



rerTormine Arts 
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Three Decades of 
Television: 

A Catalog of Television 
Programs Acquired by the 
Library of Congress 
1949-1979 

Compiled by Sarah Rouse and 
Katharine Loughney 

Although in America television is only 
some forty years old, it has become such 
a vital part of our live« that we can barely 
conceive of a pretelevision world. Now, 
with the publication of this unique cata- 
log describing the Library's television hold- 
ings acquired from 1949-1979, readers 
have not only a valuable reference tool, 
but an evocative compendium of what tele 
vision offered during those years. 

The almost 20,000 entries provide syn- 
opses of fiction and nonfiction programs, 
genre and broad subject terms, cast and 
production credits, and copyright and tele 
cast information. An extensive name and 
subject index, as well as over forty illus- 
trations further enhance the usetulne.ss 
of this guide. 

This catalog shows how ihe TV col- 
lection of the Library ! ?gan— slowly build- 
ing into a .solid lOundation for the study 
of American television programming. 
"Meet ibe Press," "Original Amateur 
Hour," "All in the Family," documenta- 
ries on myriad topics, including Watergate 
and the Vietnam War, movies made for 
tcle\ision, and entertainment specials— all 
are includ^^d among the entries ui this 
hard-cover nublicatior 

Th)ee Decades oj lelevision will be 
of particular interest and use to interna- 
tional archives, broadcasting networks, his- 
torians, librarians, mass communication 
scholars, sociologi.sts, political scientists, 
cxlucators, biographers, and sc iolars study- 
ing popular culture. 



1986 Performing Arts 
Annual 

Edited by Iris Newsom 

With articles on such diverse topics as 
American diva Geraldine Farrar s "retire- 
ment* from the Metropolitan Opera, the 
influence of German industrial art on Fritz 
Lang s Nihelufij^en, performing with a the- 
atrical stock company in the twenties, and 
film companies coverage of Pancho Villa 
and the Mexican Revolution, the Perforw- 
in^ Arts Annual got off fo a lively start 
in 1986. 

Copier, of the premiere volume in this 
series are still available. Hardbound. 1 80 
pages of information and entertainment, 
copiously illustrated, the 1986 Perform- 
ing Arts Annual contains anecdotes as 
well as analyses, photo essays as well as 
carefully documented research. A stellar 
addition to the libraries of all those inter- 
ested in the performing arts. 
Stock Number: S/N 03(M)0 1-001 1 5-6 
Price: $18 



Wonderful Inventions 

Motion Pictures, 
Broadcasting, and 
Recorded Sound at the 
Library of Congress 

Edited by Iris Newsom. with an 
lutrnduciion by Erik Barnouw 

The Library of Congress presents a col- 
lection of twenty-five fas<*inatmg essays 
on film, radio, television, md related ■^von- 
derful inventions." Enhanced b\ 400 pic- 
tures, more than sixty prints, musical 
examples, and an accompanying album 
of two 12-inch records. Wonderful In- 
vcni 'fons: Motion Pictures, Broadcasting, 
and Recorded Sound at the IJbrarv of Con- 
gress draws on the Library's vasi multi- 
media colkx:tions in its lively consideration 
of virtually e\ery phase of the capricious 
and turbulent history of these media. 

Writing from a variety of perspectives, 
the essays authors draw us throt'gh time 
from the silent film era and ea days of 




J 
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Here is a grand book: ?>6A pages filled 
with information and atmosphere, a valu- 
able resource for all those interested in 
the wonderful inventions that have come 
to loom so large in our lives. 
Stock Number: S/N 030-00 1-001 09- 1 
Price: $40.00 




the recording and television industrie.s to 
the present age of highly sophisticated 
techniques, such as those employed bv 
the Disney Studios and the makers of Star 
Trek. The beginnings of conscious art- 
istry are reflected, and eruptions of genius 
by directors, cameramen, actors, and com- 
posers are illuminated. The contributions 
of D.W. Griffith, Victor Sjostrom, Satyajit 
Ray, Andre Malraux, Emile Berliner, 
Charlie Chaplin. Laurence Olivier, 
Luciano Pavarotti, Victor Herbert, David 
Raksin, Fred Steiner, and Walt Disney 
are among the many discus.sed in this 
volume. 

Reminiscences are juxtaposed with 
in-depth analyses in articles which con- 
sider not only the entertainment aspects 
of these media— and chronicle e\'ents such 
as the di.'^coverv of kxst films— but their 




political influence as wvll. The two records 
accompanying the book provide selections 
from David Raksin\s scores for the films 
Separate Tables. Qinie, Force of Enl, The 
Redeemer, Unicorn in the Garden, 
Giddyap, and Madeline and excerpts from 
Scott Bradley s music for a Tom and Jerry 
short -all of which are di.scus.sed in the 
b'^ok's two essays on Hollywood film 
mu.sic. 

Wonderful Inventions is introduced bv 
Erik Barnouw, Profe.ssor Emeritus of Dra- 
matic Arts at Columbia University and 
author of many Ixx)ks on the mass mcxiia. 
Mr. Barnouw was chief of the Library's 
Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Re- 
corded Sound Division from 1978 to 
1981. Also included are biographies of 
the twenty-one authors and an extensive 
index. 



Perspectives on 
John Philip Sousa 

Edited and tv'fh an 
Introduction uy Jon Newsom 

Fascinating views of John Philip Sou.sa— 
quintessential American composer and cul- 
tural statesman of international im- 
|X>rtarce— are provided in this collection 
of seven essays. 

The subjects are as diverse as the ac- 
complishments of Americas March King, 
William Schuman provides an apprecia- 
tion of Sousas compositional genius, while 
John Philip Sousa III makes some lively 
personal oKsenations, arguing persuasive/ 
that his legendary grandfather actually did 
exi.st. Historian Neil Harris and Marga- 
ret L, Brown each consider Sousa s criti- 
cal relationship with his first manager, 
David Blakely, Pauline Norton discusses 
the march tradition to which Sousa was 
heir. Frederick Fennell presents an expe- 
rienced conductor's view of the most 
important marches. And James R, Smart 
examines Sou.sa s com|X)sing method with 
respect to w^hat is probably his greatest 
piece. The Stars and Stripes Forever, 

The Sousa Band's appeal to the eye as 
well as the ear is amply illustrated by over 
forty contemporary photographs in a photo 
e.ssay amplified wMth pictures of various 
documents that illuminate the .story of 
Sou.sas success. Together with the forty- 
six musical examples al.^'o included in the 
volume, these illu.strations provide a sense 
of the time, place, and style that were 
the milieu in which Sousa worked and 




thiivcxi and to which he made a unique 
contribution. 

As Neil Harris writes in his essay, 
John Fhihp Sousa and the Culture of 
Reassurance/* ' John Philip Sousa and his 
America seemed made for each other. To 
later generations ne continues to epito- 
mize a whole way of life— strutting drum 
majors, band concerts on soft summer 
nights, strolling couples, playing children, 
tranquil and .v^assuriii^ evocations of a 
time" of well-ordered pleasures. ' 

'Verspeclives on John Philip Souui 
may not change your li^e but it will 
certainly enhance it. . . . The book 
displays a quality of content and 
workniaaship whicn is first-rate." 

— Collej^e BamI Directon Nutional 
Associatiofi Join tial 
''Perspectives on John Philip Souui 
IS a marvelous book,.,. It is a fea.st 
for the eye and for the imagination; 
and at SI 7.00. it is an irresistible 
bargain." 

— Frank Byrne, chief librarian ot the 
U.S. Marine Band, The Instru- 
ment dlist 

Stock Number: S/N 030-00 1-00 10 V2 
Price: SUM) 



JUV-pa^e, ciornhounci hook cover a vast 
\arietv ol people, places, and objects. 
Kvent.s co\ea*d ran^e trom America's Cup 
races, ba.seball ji^ame.s, parades, battleship 
launchin^s, and Bengal Lancer charges 
to political rallies and conferences, and 
dance and theater performances. The geo- 
>?raphical and architectural ran^^e of the 
m terial is a.stonishing. 

Parly Motion Pictures was written by 
film technician Kemp R. Niver who was 
given an O.scar in 1954 for developing 
ways to recreate the.se priceless old films 
from their only .surviving- manifestation — 
paper contact prints submitted to the Copy- 
right Office in the Library of Congress 
at a time when the copyright law cov- 
ered photographs but not motion pictures. 
Completely familiar with all the cataloged 
films, Mr Niver gives the reader a syn- 
opsis of the plot and information on locrJe, 
.sets, and costumes for each. Forty-five 
of his favorite stills are included in the 
lxK)k. as are an exhaustive name and sub- 
ject index and a credit list of actors and 
actresses, camerarr *n. directors, scriptwrit- 
ers, and authors. 

This important book on a unique col- 
lection belongs in the library of all those 
interested in film and social hi.story. 
Stock Number: S/N 030-001-00110-5 
Price S24.00 

ORDERING 
INFORMATION 

All books advertised in this section can 

be ordered from: 

The Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Wa.shington,D.C. 20402 

Stock number (S/N) and payment 
must accompany each order 



Early Motion Pictures 

The Paper Print 
Collection in the 
Library of Congress 

By Kemp R. Niver 

Fxlitcdhy Behe Bevfj^sten, with an 

Introduction hy Erik Barnouw 

A comprehensive, annotated catalog of 
over three thou.sand films made between 
1895 and 1915, Punly Motion Pictures 
reveals to the reader a primary .source for 
the study of motion picture photograph) 
fn America. England. France, and Den- 
mark, 

The films described in detail in this 

ERLC 



Checks or money orders should be pay- 
able to Superintendent of Documents. 
Payment may also Ix* made by Ma.sterCard, 
VISA, or Choice credit cards. If this 
method is u.sed. include the credit card 
number and expiration date on the order 

In Person: Books may be purcha.sed at 
Government Printing Office lKX)kstores 
\\\: Atlanta. Birmingham, Bo.ston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland. Columbus, Dallas, Der 
ver Detroit, Hou.ston. Jacksonville, 
Kansas City. Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Pueblo San Francisco. Seattle, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Telephone orders may be placed at any 



(iPU bookstote or by calling the order 
desk in Wa.shington. D.C. at 202-783- 
3238. 

Discounts. A discount of 25 percent is 
allowed on purchases of 100 or more cop- 
ies of a single title. The same discount 
applies to an order of any quantity from 
a bookdealer so long as it is sent to the 
dealer s normal place of business. 



DO NOT send your order to the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Library i not 
permitted to handle mail orders for 
these publications. 

Compact Disc Recording 

Our Musical Past, Vol 2: 
Two Silent Film Scores 

The first compact disc recording issued 
by the Library of Congress, Our Musical 
Past, VoL 2: Two Silent Film Scores, con- 
tains excerpts from two 1916 film scores— 
Jerome Kern s score for Glorias Romance 
and Victor Herbert s score for The Fall 
of a Nation, The works are recorded 
digitally and feature Frederick Fennell con- 
ducting the MusicCrafters. 

Although no print of either film is 
known to survive today, the music remains 
fresh and delightful. For Glorias Ro- 
mance, a serial starring Billie Burke in a 
tale of love and society in Palm Beach, 
Jerome Kern wrote a nostalgic score for 
small orchestra, music which often sug- 
gests the ' Society Music'' which might 
have been heard at a Florida resort. For 
The Fall of a Nation, Victor Herbert 
called for an orchestra of about forty 
players— all that could be fitted into the 
pit of a large movie theater. 77?^ Far of 
a Nation was a blood-and-thunder f a 
about the invasion of America by an 
unspecified European power; although 
.some of the music suggests better-known 
works by Victor Herbert, much of it 
reflects the grim subject matter of the 
film. 

The price for the compact disc record- 
ing is $14,95; it is al.so available on cas- 
.sette for $8.95. 

PLEASE NOTE: SPECIAL OR- 
DERING INFORMATION FOR 
THIS ITEM ONLY: To place an order 
for Our Musical Past, Vol. 2, contact the 
Public Services Office, Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Divi- 
sion, Libr Ty of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. Fourth class mail is postpaid. 
Any other postal rate must be prepaid by 
the customer. 



